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I found his /Diedrich Knickerbocker's7 effigy 
imprinted upon new-year cakes, and devoured with eager 
relish by holiday urchins; a great oyster-house bore 
the name of 'Knickerbocker Hall'; and I narrowly 
escaped the pleasure of being run over by a Knickerbocker 
omnibus! -- Washington Irving to Editor Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, 


Is it not a noble lot to foster latent genius into 
life? To encourage the you talent of the country? 
and to be a ready and convenient channel into which 
every little rill of mind may por its tributary stream, 
and thus preserve that, in freshness and beauty, which 
would be otherwise dissipated and lost forever? -- 


Knickerbocker, Ii(Dec., 18355), 487. 


There was never anything quite like the Knickerbocker 
and there never will be again. It required a sunny, 
genial, social atmosphere, mich as w had before the 
war and never after; an easy writing of gay and culti- 
veted men for one another. ... It sparkled through 
its summer time, and oh, how its readers loved it! I 
sometimes think that I would like to mnt up the old 
title-plate with Diedrich Knickerbocker and his pipe, 
and issue it again every month to a few dozen subscribers 
who loved quaint odds and ends, till I too should pass 
away. -- Charles Godfrey Leland. 
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APPENDIX A 


LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK: A FEW OF HIS LITERARY ASSOCIATES 
(October 5, 1808 - November 3, 1873) 


At present one of the most urgent needs in American 
scholarship seems to be adequate, scholarly biographies. 
It is surprising to consider how many of the ~sally sig- 
nificant American literary men of even the "Golden Day" 
have received no thorough biographical or critical treat- 
ment. Lewis Gaylord Clark is one. His twin brother, 
Willis Gaylord Clark,/the best-loved poet of Philadelphie 


1 Born Otisco, New York, Oct.5,1808. In 1850 went to 
Philadelphia; began a weekly journal somewhat after the 
plan of the New York Mirror; became assistant editor of 


the Columbia Star, a relicious newspaper; associate editor 
of the Knickerbocker from 1834-1841; took charge of the 
oldest dally perfodical of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Gazette, of which he became proprietor and so remained 

s premature death (of consumption) in 1841. The 
contemporary Duyckincks thus characterize him as an 
author: "His mirth was rollicking, exuberant in animal 
spirits, but always innocent, while his muse dwelt fondly 
on the various moods of nature, and portrayed domestic 
tenderness in the consolations of its darker hours of 
suffering and death.” (Evert A. and Geo. L, Duyckinck, 


Cyclopedia of American Literature, New York, Charles 
Scribner, L550, Vol. 11, Dp. Dod.) In an unsigned review 


of a volume of W. G. Clark's works, Longfellow evaluated 
WwW. G. Clark as follows: The Ollapodiana papers "are written 
in a free and flowing style, merry and sad by turns, now 
in the sunshine and now in the shade, but always with an 
undercurrent of deep feeling, in which there are no in- 
purities. .. . All Mr. Clark's friends (and few men 

have have had more or warmer ones) will welcome this 
volume, as a mirror of his mind, of his quaintness, his 
humour, his pathos, his easy careless manner, his dis- 
regard of conventionalities , — above all, of his gentle, 
humane, and generous heart.” (N Am. Rev., LIX, July, 
1844, pp. 259-240.) 
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in the 1830's, is another. The most nearly satisfactory 
biographical sketch of either (excluding Lewis Gaylord's 


account of his twin, in an introduction to an edition of 


his twin's works) is the meager account in the Dictionary 


eri . 

The readily eccessible objective facts about the 
early life of Lewis Gaylord Clark are comparatively few 
and for present purposes relatively unimportant. His 
ancestry on both sides goes back to New England, his 
paternal grandfather having been William Clark of 
Massachusetts, and his maternal grandfather, Lemon 
Gaylord, a citizen of Conmecticut. Lewis Gaylord Clark's 
father, Eliakim, moved to Onondago County, New York, 
soon after the Revolutionary War, in which he had served, 
and married the daughter of Lemon Gaylord, who had long 
before moved to New York state from Connecticut. The 
only children of Eliakim Clark and his wife were the 
twins, Willis Gaylord and Lewis Gaylord, born October 
5, 1808. 

The childhood of the twins was exceptionally 
happy, it seems, with such diversioms of rural youth as 
wandering in the fields and woods, playing on haystacks, 
playing pranks, skating, and flying kites, at which 
Lewis became extraordinarily skilful. 


sub-section of the Knickerbocker "Editor 
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(especially after 1845) may be found dozens of references 
to sleigh-riding anc kite-flying, reminiscent of Clark's 
own youth and characteristic of many an afternnon of 
his maturer life, when he played with various of his 
four daughters and two sons. His youth in rural New 
York made such a favorable impression on him that 
during much of his manhood he lived and did his pro- 
fessional work at various places along the Hudson and 
spent the last fifteen or more years at Piermont, New 
York. Numerous are the anecdotes about his rural 
pastimes during these mature years: his anmal festiv- 
ities end gemes with the neighbors' and his own children, 
his helping pull the cow out of the meadow well, etc., 
all of them showing habits acquired in youth. 

Lewis's positive accomplishments at the local 
school of his childhood home do not seem to be re- 


markeble, though his father's literary and philosophical 


tastes were certainly passed on to the son, and though 


the son was early noticed to have 4 phenomenal memory. 
A maternal relative, the Reverend George Colton, gave 
him private tutoring in the classics. Perhaps the 
chief vocational inspiration of Clark's youth, however, 
was his uncle, Willis Gaylord, editor of the local 


Genesee Farmer anc Albany Cultivator. 
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Glark's first few years in New York are obscure. 
He, like his twin, who had by 1830 established himself 
as a literary man in Philadelphia, was an aspirant to 
literary fame. He first comes into special notice in 
March, 1854, when a didactic, sentimental tale of his 
was accepted for the fifteen-months-old Knickerbocker, 
by the editor, Samel Daly Langtree.® During the same 
month Clark, at the invitation of the publishers of the 
magazine, began negotiations to buy the Knickerbocker, 
and the May number appeared under new auspices, owned 
and published by Lewis Gaylord Clark and Clement M. 
Edson, and edited by Clark. Details about these early 
years of the magazine ere found in Chapter I of this 
study. Thus by 1834 Clark hed found his ideal vocation 
and had begun the work which was to be his contribution 


to posterity. 


From late 1854 until the Civil War Clark was 


popular in New York social circles, especially at gather- 
ings of literary men. It was his social and literary 
associations that gave him his chief advantage in the 
magazine world end that give him most of his present 


significance. The most complete contemporary sketch 


—_—_—_ 


@ The tale, entitled ", Contrasted Picture," 
appeared in April, 1854, Pp- 281-289. It was rather 
widely copied by the public press. 
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of Clark was written the yeer after his death, by 
T. B. Thorpe, a favorite contributor to the Knickerbocker. 
Thorpe, writing as an imaginary journalist, gives the 
following typical picture of Clark's social prominence 
among literary men: 


A bold, dashing, and graphic writer of the period 
e imaginary journalist7 looks in at one /a literary 

sctrde/ and finds among the guests John Inman, Dr. 
riswold, Grace Greenwood, Lydia Maria Child, and 
Panny Osgood, all engaged in doing the ‘heavy business! 
in the front parlor, Suddenly a polka strikes up in 
the next room, ami the writer enters to take a look 
at the dancers. He is evidently struck with ea sunny- 
faced gentleman /Clark7, who doesn't look as if the 
Ink Fiend had ever heard of him, standing up with a 
demure lady [Clark had married the eighteen-year-old 
Ella Maria Curtis in 18547 who has evidently spilled 
the inkstand over her dress, and then had it dyed, so 
that it will be all of one color, The gentleman 
cannot stand still, but capers and dances about with 
an exuberance of spirits like a racer before the drum 
beats. At length the time comes, and, shaking his 
head like a Newfoundland dog about to leap into the 
water, away he plunges, carrying his partner with him 
into the dismaying depths of the dance, and fairly 
trampling time out of the music and kicking it into 
eternity, while his merry, infectious laugh lights up 
the room with his mirth. By-and-by, when the dance 
is over, this happy man. . . will take you into the 
wine-room, and tell you confidentially a side-shaking 
anecdote, which will make its appearance in the 
'Gossip' of next month's Knickerbocker. 


In the last three sentences Mr. Thorpe suggests the 
essential quality of Clark's amiable disposition and 


gives at least one characteristic of the most popular 


department of the Knickerbocker Magazine, the chatty, 


S T. B. Thorpe, "Lewis Gaylord Clark," Harper's 


New Monthly Magazine, XLVIII(Narch, 1874), 59T. 
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humorous, anecdotal "Editor's Table."* ‘The "Editor's 
Table" and the juxtaposed department called "Literary 
Notices" contain practically ell of Clark's own signifi- 
cant writing. The former is a creation and compilation 
of his and partakes of his genial, humorous, sentimental, 
leisurely philosophical disposition. As pointed out in 
Chapter I, the "Editor's Table" is a repository of 
thousands of little stories from life, experiences, 
little pictures, sentiments, lucid intervals, literary 
anecdotes, humorous poems, comments on and selections 
from contributions which do not find place in the regular 
department -- all gathered from editorial correspondence 
or growing out of Clark's own experiences and observations; 
all partaking of Clark's peculiar intellectual trait, 
an instinctive, genuine sense of humor, which gave the 
Table its unified character. In 1852, upon the in- 


sistence of mumerous friends (among them was Irving), 


Clark published a volume of selections from this 


4 The story of the growth of the magazine from its 
fewer than one thousand readers which it had when Clark 
became editor to its more than fifty thousand readers 
which it gained during his twenty-six-years editorship 
is within the province of Chapter I, as is also the 
characterization of its various departments. The ever- 
growing "Editor's Table” department, which was the main 
agent in securing Clark his celebrity and the magazine 
its circulation, were more fully characterized in 
Chapter I and in the chapter on humor in the magazine. 
See pages 44- 50. 
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department, using the title which Washington Irving 


suggested: Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table. In 


"Words Preliminary" to this volume Clark indicates the 
contents of his "Editor's Table” and thereby suggests 
his qualities and interests as a writer: 


There are sad thoughts and glad thoughts recorded in 
these pages; influenced by all seasons, and jotted 
down at all seasons; scenes and incidents in town and 
country, and all over the country; familiar 'home- 
views,' anecdotes and 'stories' not a few; many and 
multifarious matters, in fine, original or commni- 
cated, that have made the writer laugh; and many, 
moreover, that have moistened his eyes, as he wrote 
and read and re-read them; the whole forming a dish 
of desultory 'Gossip,' in which it is hoped that 
every body may find something tpat shall please, and 
no one any thing to offend him, 


Practically all persons who knew Clark and made remarks 
about him spoke of his literary achievement as a 
humorist. Irving, in a private letter to Clark (not 
published as yet in any edition of Irving's letters), 
compliments Clark on his writing: 


I am glad to hear that you are .preparing one or two 
volumes for publication from your 'Table.' You will 
perhaps remember that I once spoke to you upon the 
subject, and advised you to this course. I have 
often thought it a great pity that the sallies of 
humor, the entertaining incidents, and the touches 
of tender pathos, which are so frequently to be met 
with in your 'Gossip,' should be comparatively lost 
among the multitudinous leaves of a Magazine. 


& Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table, New York, D. 
Appleton an ompany, DO, De Oe 
6 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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Putnam's Magazine said of the selections: "We know of 
no collection of American humor similar to it; certainly 
none that contains such ea variety of original and racy 
matter."7 Five years later a Philadelphian wrote a 
notice of Clark, in which he picked out the "Editor's 
Table" for svecial comment: 

Lewis Gaylord Clark has obtained great popularity 

in his capacity of editor of the New York Knicker- 

bocker meaaZ sre. - . Mr. Clark assumed the helm In 

st (in 1858) maintains a post the 

pore ay of which few could discharge so well. S50 

long as he offers the tempting display of an 

"Editor's Table" furnished with so great a pro- 

fusion of good things, he may reason ebly expect 

an abundant supply of “delighted guests. 
A Charleston, South Carolina, magazine said that the 
pleasant gossip of the editor of Old Knick, "with which 
he favors his readers every month, should alone make 
this magazine one of the most popular in our land, to 
say nothing of its excellent contributors both in prose 


and verse."9 Bryant spoke of Editor Clark's skill at 


such writing, saying that in one respect, at least, the 


Knickerbocker seemed to be superior; "When its contri- 
butors happen to be dull, you are always sure to find 


something to compensate you in the lively gossip of the 


7 I(Jan., 1853), 106. 


8 Allibone's ap caaiiead of Authors, Philadelphia, 
Jd. B. Lippincott Co., D. 


9 Quoted by the publisher from the Charleston 
Courier. Knickerbocker, XXVI(July, 1845), back of front 
cover. 
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Editor. The ‘Editor's Table' presents as excellent a 
Salmagundi es ever was hashed,"10 

Although Clark as a humorist was seldom ironic and 
very rarely bitter, he had a taste for satire which he 
occasionally demonstrated. The following excerpt is a 
sample of his good-natured, frank, but ironic comment on 
some rejected contributions: "'G.H.C.' sends us a 
‘Sonnet on Liberty,' containing upwards of forty lines! 
It is the longest sonnet we ever read, and we must say 


that we consider fourteen lines as good a length for a 


sonnet as any other number."11 yore nearly satirical, 


but still jocular, is Clark's answer to a correspondent 
as to what is Transcendentalism, in part paraphrasing 


and in pert quoting a comment in the daily Boston 


Transcript: 


Transcendentalism is a state of refined oneness; 

the glory of mshing dualism, where always the 
exalted instincts of our inner nature are kept in 
view; ever exhibiting existence.as it should be, 

as it may be, as in a few beacon-instances, it is; 
celestial also, stalking like a giant of the father- 
land through the heavens, and making the stare its 
stepping-stones. 'The enlightened student, there- 
fore, discovers transcendentalian to have four 
phases, and of course to be guste and lunar. 
The first phase is oneness, s is crescent; 
the second phase is dualism, anid thie is semi-circular; 


Quoted by the publisher from the New York 
t Post. Ibid. 
Baitor'’s Table,” Knickerbocker, XXXIII(March, 
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the third phase is nature, and this is semi-circular 
plus; the fourth phase Ts celestial, and this is 
circular, and of course lunar. Transcendentalism is 
then the spiritual satellite of man. Im the solem 
hour of midnight, when the abstract idea holds its 
dark sway over the sinking-spirit, its silvery light 
comes with super-human radiance, ami pours floods of 
intelligence and glory upon the obscure darkness of 
an unintelligible picture!’ We trust_that lr. 
Greenham /the inquiring correspondent/ will rest 
satisfied with this lucid exposition of what has 
hither} by many persons been somewhat dimly under- 
stood. 


Once in a long while he chose to ridicule an author or 
a book, though usually the book-reviews he wrote were 
very frank and very courteous, even when severe, The 
following satiric comment on an anonymous tragedy 
entitled "Henry IV of Germany" was almost certainly 
written by Clark; 


It contains eighty-five pages, inclusive of the 
title-page, and list of dramatis personae. Over 
every act and scene is placed a Sisection in italic 
types, giving the reader to know whereabout in the 
progress of the story he is to suppose himself to 
be. These, it should be remarked, are the only 
places in the volume where any clue of the kind can 
be obtained. Short lines and brief sentences, in 
the same conspicuous letters, are scattered at 
intervals elong the text of the work. The whole 

is neatly printed, upon fine white paper, with a 
small but clear and legible type; and the pages are, 
to use the printer's phrase, 'loaded.' At the 
extreme end of the book, in capital characters, are 
the words: 'CURTAIN FALLS.' The binding of the 
tragedy is of colored muslin, stamped in small dots; 
and a plain border of impressed and equi-distant 


12 "Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, XXV(May, 
1845), 464-465. 
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lines runs around the outer edge. On the attemugied 
back is printed, in letters of godd, ‘HENRY Iv.' 


In generel, Clark's writing was the product of fancy 
rather than of imagination. His instinctive humor might 
be fancifully conceived as a blend of that of three of 
his literary favorites: the leisureliness of Lamb, the 
sentiment of Dickens, and the romance of Irving. 

At least three other of Clark's qualities deserve 
comment: his phenomenal memory; his discriminatory per- 
ceptions of literary merit in others; and his anxiety 
to encourage, to give "support and starting-points to 
struggling genius when it needed acknowledgement and 


assistance to make the first successful step, after which 


others are often easy, and progress certain."2* ur. 


Thorpe accounts for the inimitable qualities of Clark's 
"editor's Table" as follows: 


In the first place, he had a memory that was singu- 
lerly retentive. He not only treasured up what he 
heard, but carried with it the details, the place, 
the surroundings, and exact likeness of the actor 

or speaker to whom he was indebted for his material. 
. ,. « From ow knowledge we can assert that he could 
go through the entire morning and evening service of 
the Episcopal Church, and very it, without mistake 
in word, for each succeeding Sunday. It was this 
wonderful memory, no doubt, thet gave his word- 
copies such truthfulness, such Albert Burer minuteness 
of detail. 


—— 


13 "Literary Notices," Knickerbocker, VII(April ,1836), 
432. 
14 Thorpe, @p. cit., P- 587. 
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Then, again, he viewed every thing, if you please, 
from a delicate, truly refined, and humorous stam- 
point. Nothing to him was really serious, yet_he 
never was irreverent, unfeeling, or sarcastic.15 
Mr. Thorpe also mentions the fact thet Clark could 
recite most of the “Ancient Mariner" and almost all 3 
Coleridge's minor poems, though he had not read them 
for years. 
As magazine editor Clark gave much encouragement 
to struggling genius and talent. The comments of one 


contemporary, whom Clark recognised as & promising poet 


early in his career end whom he had encouraged, though 


advised not to publish too hastily ,+® may be cited here. 


In his Recollections Richard Henry Stoddard wrote: 


I had begun to turn a narrow furrow of song in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine /In 18487, which was 
throwm open to @ ploughshares of ambitious 
bardlings. . . . He ark7 assisted in making 
the poetical reputation o Longfellow, whose 
earliest "Voices of the Night" he printed; he 
started the vogue of Saxe as a comic versifier; 
and he published more of my rhymes than he ought 
to have done. 

Everybody who cared more for glory than for 
money wrote for the Knickerbocker, -- prosers as 
well as poets; and among the former were two or 
three to whom it seryed as a stepping-stone to 
future distinction. 


15 Ibid., p. 592. 
16 In 4 review of Stodderd's Foot~Prints, "literary 
Notices," Knickerbocker, XXXIII (May, Sy, 449. 
17 Richard Henry Stoddard, Recollections, New York, 
A. S. Bernes eam Company, 1903, DD. )- ; 
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It was these qualities of the genial Clark and his 
position and policy «4s editor of the Knickerbocker which 
helped him to become acquainted with most of the American 
professional and avocational literary men of his day and 
enabled him, by his exquisite taste and unvarying good- 
nature, to wield a powerful and healthy influence upon 
American mthorship for nearly thirty years. Thorpe, 
who himself attended Irving's funeral in 1859, said 
Glerk new every one of the numerous celebrities present 
at the funeral of Irving, and he cites anecdotes per- 
taining thereto.28 He said, also, that his "correspondence 
included almost every person actively engaged in literary 
pursuits; among the many were Washington Irving, Williem 
Cullen Bryant, Charles Dickens, Letitia Elizabeth Landon, 


Fanny Kemble, William H. Seward, Henry Wadsworth Long- 


fellow, end Fitz-Greene Halleck."29 During his life he 


preserved the most of this important correspondence. If 
it is still preserved and accessible, the examination of 
it by a biographer of Clark would be richly informative. 
During his last three years of editorship he ransacked 
his portfolios for a little editorial reminiscing, and 


published in the fine print of the "Editor's Table” a 


——a an 


18 Thorpe, Op. cit., D- 587. 
19 Ibid., oes : 
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series under the title "Editorial Narrative of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine.” At that time the magazine, 
like most others of America, was rapidly losing support 
as a result of the financial panic of 1857-1859 and the 
early war panic of 1860-1861. Some uncollected corre- 
spondence from this series, and also from sundry pages 
of fine print in preceding volumes of the magazine, may 
be profitably culled. The following comments on a few 
of Clark's literary acquaintances contain several of 
these interesting letters, hitherto uncollected, most 
of them never published except in the declining volumes 
of the Knickerbocker. Only Dickens, Washington Irving, 
Poe, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Fitz-Greene Halleck 
are picked for special comment here. 

It is not known exactly when Clark began corre- 


sponding with Dickens, though it was at same time during 


the publication of the first few installments of Pickwick 


Papers (1856), before Dickens had achieved a very wide 
popularity in England.®° Clark detected in the humor, 
sentiment, and humaniterianism of Dickens the character 
traits he admired and to some extent possessed; he wrote 
Dickens letters of appreciation, invitations to contribute 


to the Knickerbocker, and invitations to visit America. 


20 Ibicd., 
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Clark was probably accurate when he wrote in his 1860 
editorial reminiscences: "We believe we were the first 


correspondent Mr. Dickens had in America; and we cer- 


tainly saw as mich of him while in this country ‘as the 
n,1"21 


second ma 
Just how early Dickens seriously planned to visit 
America is not agreed upon by Dickens! biographers, but 
the general feeling is that he did not look forward 
definitely to a visit soon to be made earlier than about 
1841. The following lines from a letter which Dickens 
wrote Clark on August 31, 1838 (unnoticed by any Dickens 
commentator, it seems), show that as early as 1858 he 
seriously hoped to visit Americen soil soon. Dickens 
wrote; 
I should be very happy to write for the Knickerbocker, 
but I do assure you, that I have scarcely eT) 
complete my existing engagements. So I think I must 
defer this pleasure, until I visit America, which I 
hope to do before very long, and then I shall be more 
independent ami free, which will be more in keeping. 22 
After quoting these lines in his editorial gossip, Clark 
remarked: "We 'make a long arm! across the Atlantic, and 
confidently, in behalf of some fifty thousand Knicker bocker 
readers, grasp the unreal hand of our author, and bid him 
welcome among us, whenever it shall suit his convenience 
21 “Literary Notices," Knickerbocker, LV(June ,1860), 
639. 
22 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XII(Oct.,1838), 
577. 





and pleasure to turn his face hitherwerd."23 
Clark had high hopes that the 1840 Congress would 


pass the International Copyright Law bill, which through 


the Knickerbocker he had been urging insistently. He 


said emphatically that the Knickerbocker was the first 
magazine in Americe to insist upon the necessity of the 
law. Certain it is that the magazine continued to urge 
it. It seems that Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster had given 
Clark personal assurance that they would sponsor the 
bill in the 1840 Congress. In June, 1840, Clark wrote 
further about the proposed law and enforced his arguments 
with a peragraph from a personal letter which he had 
recently received from Dickens. The paragraph Clark 
quoted is as follows: 

Commemi me heartily to Mr. Washington Irving, who 

I am rejoiced to see, by the Knickerbocker, has 

lent his powerful aid to the international copy- 

right question. It is one of immense importance 

to me; for at this moment I have never received from 

the American editions of my works, fifty pounds. 

It is of immense importance to the Americans like- 

wise, if they desire (ami if they do not, what 

people on earth should?) ever to have a literature 

of their own. 
Commenting further on this letter and its bearing on the 
copyright question, Clark wrote: 

25 Ibid. 
24 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XV(June, 1840), 


529. The letter has not been noticed by any Dickens bioc- 
grapher or editor, so far as is ascertainable. 
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Here is an author, whose delightful productions 
entertein enc amuse millions of readers in this 
country; for his works are perused in every state 
and territory, and doubtless in every county and 
town, in the whole Union; along the coasts of two 
oceans; by the borders of all our western seas; 

and wherever the vast inland is pierced by our 
kingly rivers, and their hundred broad tributaries, 
or seamed by rail-roads and thoroughfares, from the 
Bay of Pundy to the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific: 
ani yet for this wide diffusion of the liveliest 
enjoyment, what does our literary benefactor 
receive? Nothing -- literally, NOTHING! 25 


This letter is interesting as showing that long before 
Dickens announced when he would come to America (and 
neerly two years before he did come) he was earnestly 
interested in an international copyright law, was think- 
ing much about it, and using available means of getting 
it acted upon. Some of the commentators on Dickens 
insist that he came to America with no intention of 
publicly urging such a law, that when he was in America 
he noticed that some literary groups entertaining him 


were enxious about the law, and so considered it con- 


venient and proper to comment publicly on it.26 How 


much Dickens was disappointed in the failure of the copy- 


right bills is indicated in a sentence of a later letter 


25 Ibid. The international copyright law was not 
passed by the U. S. Congress until 1891. (Publisher's 


weekly, CXXII, Nov. 19, 1932, p. 1927.) 
ti "He fBickens7 went to America with no express 


intention of sterting this question in any way.” (J. W. 
T. Ley, editor, Forster's Life of Charles Dickens, 
Lomion, Cecil Palmer, 1928, p. 





to Clark, to be quoted shortly.”” 


"The first information given to the American public 
that Charles Dickens intended visiting the United States 
was through a letter dated September 28, 16841, which he 
wrote to Mr. L. Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knicker- 


bocker Magazine, which information Mr. Clark gave to 


"28 


the newspapers. This letter, also, shows the intimate 


relationship which at this time existed between Clark 


29 


and Dickens. The first part contains a reference to 


the death of Willis Gaylord Clark, Lewis' twin brother, 
in connection with the death of Little Nell: 


1 Bevonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent's Park, 

London, Twenty-eighth of september. 1841. 
My deer Sir, -- condole w you from my heart on 
the loss you have sustained, and I feel proud of 
your permitting me to sympathize with your affliction. 
It is a great satisfaction to me, who've been addressed 
under similer circumstances by many of your country- 
men since the Curiosity Shop came to a close. Some 
simple and hones @arts in the remote wilds of 
America have written me letters on the loss of their 
children, so numbering my little-took, or rather 
heroine, with their household gods, and so pouring 
out their trials and sources of comfort in them 
before me as a friend, that I have been, I do 
assure you, inexpressibly moved, and am whenever I 
think of them. 

You have already all the comfort that I could lay 
before you -- all, I hope, that the affectionate 
spirit of your brother now in happiness can shed on 
your soul. The peaceful memory of the dead be with you! 


27 See page 417. 

28 Williem Glyde Wilkins, Charles Dickens in America, 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, a. Pe es 

29 The letter has been published in two studies of 
Dickens. 
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i am going to bring you a scrap for good old 
'Diedrich,' for on the fourth of next January, if 
it please "God, I am coming, with my wife, on a three 
or four months! visit to America. The British and 
North Americen packet will bring me, I hope, to 
Boston, and enadle me in the third week of the new 
year to set my foot upon the soil I have trodden 
in my daydreams many times, and whose sons (and 
daughters) I yeern to know. I take it that you are 
surprised, and I hope not unpleasantly. 
Faithfully yours, Charles Dickens. 50 
The committee in charge of the famous Boston dinner 
to Dickens on February 1, 1842, invited Clark to be 
present, but he was unable to get away from New York at 
the time.>+ 
When Dickens visited New York, he dedicated his 
first evening to Clark; all who were present at this 
first private reception were indebted to Clark for the 
invitatione: Dr. Wainwright (later bishop), Washington 
Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Dr. Cogswell, and David 
Graham; the only two ladies present were Mrs. Dickens 
and Mrs. Clark. Clark was jubilant and so managed to 
make the evening most enjoyable.” 
Soon after this (March 2, 1842?) Clark gave a 
private dinner to Dickens,°°5 to which he invited such 


persons as Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, 


30 ze B. Thorpe "Lewis Gaylord Clark,” Harper's 
New Month. vonth 1 liagazine, x 2 ~ eae ~ a 1874), 590. 
Lz aE A 85. 


OZ orpe, 290. 


33 ur. iiictoe in a ‘study 
lioes not seem to have been in r 


concerning this tinner . 





Fitz-Greene Halleck, Bishop Wainwright, 
Henry Inman, David Graham, Jr., and Henry Cary. The 
dinner began at five and lasted till ten o'clock. In 

an article contributed to Harper's after he had retired 
from the Knickerbocker, Clark mentions some of the sub- 
jects chatted about on the evening: Sydney Smith, the 
curiosity of people to see any celebrity, American crim- 


inal courts, disinfecting herbs used in English courts 


of justice as a guard against jail fever, men who looked 


as Dickens thought Pickwick looked, and so on.°* urs. 


Dickens, apparently about to break down upon a mention 
of her children back home, escaped from the group tem- 
porarily by asking to be taken into the nursery to see 
Mrs. Clark's children. Kemaining a little after the 
others left, Dickens told Clark he had never before met 
with such an agreeable and cultivated company.°” 

Twelve months later, March 2, 1843, Dickens wrote 
Clark a letter in which the following comment appeared: 
"This day twelvemonth I dined at your house: the pleasant- 


est dinner I enjoyed in America. What a company !"56 In 


what must have been the same letter appeared the following 


54 Harper's New Monthly Magazine, XXV(Aug.,1862), 


STE=2eS 
Thorpe, - cit., p. 591. 
36 Her per’ s on Monthly Magazine, XXV(Auc. ,1862) ,376. 





sentences: 
I don't think you will like 'Chuzzlewit' less as 
it goes on. I particularly commend ir. Pinch and 
a sister of his, who will one day appear upon the 


scene /he did not appear for more than six months 
afterwards7, to your favorable consideration. .. . 


Let us lay a wager upon that copy-right business: 
what impossible odds shall I set against some piece 
of property of yours, that we shall be in our graves 
and out of them again in particles of dust impalpable, 
before those honest men at Washington care one 
miserable damn for Mind.57 

Besides the reference to copyright, this letter is 

interesting because it goes to show that Dickens fo Ke 

not construct his stories desultorily (as has been 

charged against him), because the Tom Pinch he refers 

to did not appear for more than six months after the 

letter was written. In this connection the following 

excerpt from a letter from Dickens to Clark at some time 

late in 1849 (six years later than the letter quoted 

above) will prove informative: "T never commit thoughts 


to paper until I am obliged to write, being better able 


to keep them in regular order on different shelves of 


my brain, ready ticketed and labeled to be brought out 
when I want them. "°® 


At about the same time, on October 22, 1849, Dickens 


wrote Clark the following letter -- this one, like the 


37 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LVII(Feb., 1861), 


38 Harper's New Monthly Magazine, XXV(Aug., 1862), 
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It may as well be understood, perhaps, that the 
transmission of these missives is ‘love's labor 
lost.' In a letter which we received by the last 
steamer, Mr. Dickens touches upon this matter. 


Here follows the excerpt, which ought to be of very great 
interest to students of Dickens in America: 


When I resolved on ship-board, coming home, to 
write upon America I solemnly determined with 
myself that I would never read an American 
criticism on the book. Innumerable newspapers have 
been sent to me across the Atlantic since its 
publication. If there were anything to pay, they 
have gone back to the post-office; if nothing, 
they have gone, unopened, into the fire. I have 
never once departed from my resolution in the 
least degree; and I feel the wisdom of it in my 
good spirits and good humor. 


One thing besides temperament al affinity Dickens 
and Clark had in common: a great liking, amounting almost 
to reverence, for Washington Irving. 

What Irving thought about Clark's ability as an editor 


and an author has been indicated in a letter already 


quotea. #9 For two years, 1839-1841, Irving was 4 regular 


contributor to the Knickerbocker, during which he often 
saw Clark, read proof by his side, and wrote to hin. 
Before and after this time he maintained the most cordial 
relationship with him, When Clark was trying to find a 
satisfactory title for a volume of selections from the 


"“eaitor's Table," Irving suggested the one chosen: 


Neen ee EERE 


40 See page 405. 
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"Knick-Knacks." Three years later Irving himself was 


searching for a title for his book of papers contributed 


to the Knickerbocker; Clark had the pleasure of re- 


turning favor for like favor, for it was he who first 
suggested the title Wolfert's Roost, the former name of 
Irving's Sunnyside estate. 

The Irving sponsorship of an international copy- 
right law to which Dickens referred in a letter to 
Clark is announced in the following letter which Irving 
wrote to Clark and which Clark published; the date is 
January, 1840: 


SIR: Having seen it stated more than once, in the 
public papers, that I declined subscribing my name 
to the petition, presented to Congress during a 
former session, for an act of international copyright, 
I beg leave, through your pages, to say, in expla- 
nation, that I declined, not from any hostility or 
indifference to the object of the petition, in favor 
of which my sentiments have always been openly 
expressed, but merely because I did not relish the 
phraseology of the petition, and because I expected 
to see the measure pressed from another quarter. 

I wrote about the same time, however, to members of 
Congress in support of the application. 

As no other petition has been sent to me for 
signature, and as silence on my part may be miscon- 
strued, I now, as far as my name may be thought of 
any value, enroll it among those who pray most 
earnestly to Congress for this act of international 
equity. I consider it due, not merely to foreign 
authors, to whose lucubrations we are so deeply 
indebted for constant instruction and delight, but 
to our own native authors, who are implicated in the 
effects of the wrong done by our present laws. 

For myself, my literary career, as an author, is 
drawing to a close, and cannot be much affected by 
any disposition of this question; but we have a 
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young literature springing up, and deily unfolding 
itself with wonderful energy and luxuriance, which, 
as it promises to shed a grace and lustre upon the 
nation, deserves all its fostering care. How much 
this growing literature may be retarded by the 
present state of our copyright law, I had recently 
an instance, in the cavalier treatment of a work of 
merit, written by an American, who had not yet 
established a commanding name in the literary market. 
I undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it for hin, 
but found it impossible to get an offer from any of 
our principal publishers, They even declined to 
publish it at the author's cost, alleging that it 

was not worth their while to trouble themselves about 
native works, of doubtful success, while they could 
pick and choose among the successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for which they had 
nothing to pay for copym lant This imple fact spoke 
volumes to me, as rus will do to all who 
peruse these lines. I do not mean to enter into the 
discussion of a subject that has already been treated 
so voluminously. I will barely observe, that I have 
seen few arguments advanced against the proposed 

act, that ought to weigh with intelligent and high- 
minded men; while I have noticed some that have been 
urged, so sordid and selfish in their nature, and so 
narrow in the scope of their policy, as almost to be 
insulting to those to whom they are addressed. 

I trust thet, whenever this question comes before 
Congress, it will at once receive en action prompt 
end decided, and will be carried by an overwhelming, 
just , and a generous nation. 

Your obedient servant, 
Washington Irving, 4 


Like Dickens, Irving wrote Clark a letter of 
condolence upon the death of his twin-brother (a letter 


not published in any study of Irving): 


41 “Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, XV(Jan., 1840), 
78. The letter is quoted by Plerre Irving, Life and 
Letters of Washington Irving, New York, Putnam, Tsé5, 
Tq0-I51. ee 
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Sunnyside Cottage, July 8, 1841. 
My dear Sir: 

I have not sooner replied to your letter of the 
eighteenth of June, communicating the intelligence 
of the untimely death of your twin-brother, because, 
in fact, I was st a loss howto reply. It is one 
of those cases in which all ordinary attempts at 
consolation are apt to appear trite and cold, and 
can never reach the deep-seated affliction. In such 
cases, it always appears to me better to leave the 
heart to struggle with its own sorrows and medicine 
its own ills: and indeed, in healthful minds, as 
in healthful bodies, Providence has beneficently 
implanted self-healing qualities, that in time close 
up, end almost obliterate, the deepest wounds. 

I do not recollect to have met your departed twin- 
brother more than once /at the wedding of David 
Graham, in which both Irving and W. G. Clark offi- 
cieted/; but our interview left a most favorable 
impression upon me, which wes confirmed and strengthened 
by all that I afterward knew of him. His career, 
although brief, has been useful, honorable, popular, 
end happy; end he has left behind him writings which 
will make men love his memory, and lament his loss. 
Under such circumstances a man has not lived in vain; 
and although his death be premature, there is conso- 
lation to his survivors, springing from his very grave. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very truly 

Washington Irving. 42 


The following letter (uncollected) Irving delivered 


person to Mrs. Clark: 


My dear Mr. Clark: 

I have been intending every day for some time past 
to drive down and make you a visit; but every day 
something or other has prevented. Do not, however, 
stand upon ceremony, but come to Sunnyside whenever 
you feel in the notion. It is but a pleasant walk 
by a foot-path along the Aqueduct. We dine at three 
o'clock, and shall always be happy to have you as 
a guest; but come at any time in the fresh of the 
morning, and lounge away the day under the trees. 

I can furnish you with books and leave you to your- 
self. 


42 Quoted by L. G. Clark, "Memorial of Washington 
Irving,” Knickerbocker, LV(Jan., 1860), 114. 
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I am still busy with building and improving, and 
shall be at home for some time to come, excepting 
perhaps Saturday, Sunday, sna part of Monday next. 
So come when you please, without further invitation. 

I am much obliged to you for the loan of the 
periodicals, which I shall return to you in good 
order. 

Sunnyside, July 28th, 1847. Very truly yours, 
Washington Irving. 


The following private letter which Irving wrote 


Clerk soon after the publication of Cooper's Pathfinder 


is very important as showing Irving's estimate of 
efele}el-) ai 


My dear Clark: 

I hope you have performed your promise, and that 
we shall see an extended critique on Cooper's new 
work in your next number, in which the author will 
receive ample justice. i have just read the 
'Pathfinder,' and it has given me a still higher 
opinion than ever both of Cooper's head and heart. 

It is an admirable production; full of noble pictures 
of exalted virtue in the humbler paths of life. The 
characters of the 'Pathfinder' and 'Mabel Dunham! 

are noble conceptions, and capitally sustained. The 
old salt-water tar captain, also, is a master-piece, 
with his nautical wisdom, his contempt for fresh 
water, and his 'point no point! logic. Let no one 
say, after reading ‘Mabel Dunham,' that Cooper cannot 
draw a female character. It is a peautiful illustra- 
tion of the female virtues under curious trials, some 
of the most terrific, others of the most delicate and 
touching nature. The death-bed scene, where she prays 
beside her father, is one of the most affecting 
things I have ever read; and yet how completely free 
from any overwrought sentiment or pathos! 

The proof to me of the great genius displayed in 
this work, is the few and simple elements with which 
the author has wrought out his effects. The story 
hes nothing complicated; it 4s a mere straightforward 
narrative; the characters are few. 


43 Ibid. 
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I am interrupted by « call to breakfast; my 
brother is about to set off, so I mst break off. 
Very truly yours, 
Washington irv ing. *4 


Irving's sense of humor and personal charm in 
friendly intercourse is beautifully illustrated in Clark's 
account of a ride he had with Irving through Sleepy 
Hollow (in late 1848 or early 1849); Pierre Irving 
poorly summarizes and partially misquotes it. Clark's 
full account follows; 


The morning had been thunderous and showery; nor did 
it entirely brighten up until the removal of the 
first champagne-cork at the hospitable table of 
'Sunnyside;' always a precursor, as the host remarked, 
of 'pleasant weather about this time.' After dinner, 
preceded by the ladies of the household and another 
guest in the family-carriage, Mr. Crayon, in e light 
open wagon, ‘tooled’! the 'Old Knick! over the high 
eastern hills that inclose the sheltered valley where 
in their day lived and flourished old Baltus Van 
Tassel, and his blooming daughter Katrine. The sun 
Came out between the pearl-colored opaque clouds; 

the birds began to sing in the trees; a bobolink 

was ‘rising end sinking on a go Feige weed' in 
an adjoining field; and every thing in nature was 
bright and smiling. Now it came to pass, howbeit, that 
when, beguiling the way with mach rememberable converse, 
we came to the brow of the last hill that overlooks 
the turn of the road into the valley, one of the 
aforesaid opaque clouds, at first no bigger than a 
man's hand, but which had been gradually ‘gathering 
fatness,' suddenly darkened, and presently ‘opened 
upon us;' also there were thunderlings and lightnings; 
and trees, singly and in ranks, tossed their plumes 

of green, and battled with the storm. Moreover, the 
rain now descended amain; insomuch thet Mr. Crayon 
wheeled suddenly into an angle of a rail-fence that 
skirted an umbrageous grove, dismounted, clambered 


44 Quoted by Clark, "Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, 
LV(Jan., 1860), 94. —— 
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over, and took shelter under an adjacent tree, holding 
over his head meanwhile the cushioned wagon-seat, 
adown which, as from a spout, the rain poured from 

his back. 

‘Why don't you come under here, and be comfortably 
housed, as I am?' asked the Sleepy-Hollow historian, 
with emusing mock gravity: 'Whereto thus then! '0ld 
Knick:' 

'Daren't do it, dear Sir; 'fraid of the lightning, 
now playing about us; had a near relation once struck 
with the ‘electric fluid' (the kind always mentioned 
by country newspapers as the most fatal) while stand- 
ing under a tree; came near dying -- but didn't.' 

'Ohi' answered ir. Crayon, 'that alters the case; 


‘it runs in the family, eh?' 
ell, well; ea of lightning 'running in a 


family;' the odd appearance of the speaker, with 

his inverted leathern cushion on his head, under which 
he looked like a Roman beneath his tortoise-shell 
shield; the after excursion through the velley, with 
all that we saw and heard by the way; the appearance 
of a saturated guest about the hearth of 'Sunnyside' 
that night, clad in roomy habiliments of the host; 

all these manifold recollections have arisen in about 
the space of a mimte. 


The last sentence of the following letter (unnoticed 
by any student of Irving) from Irving to Clark refers to 
the Sleepy Hollow experience described by Clark in the 


preceding sketch. The letter is interesting, too, because 


it describes the beginning of the very cemetery in which 


ten years later Irving was to be buried: 


My dear Mr. Clark: 
I will thank you to send me the two numbers of the 
Knickerbocker which contain the story of Mountjoy. 
You once spoke to me about some work, in print or 
manuscript, in the possession of your Oriental corre- 
spondent, relative to the history of Persia, which 


45 L. G. Clark, "Memorial of Washington Irving,” 
Knickerbocker, LV(Jan., 1860), 117. Clark's sketch had 
previously appeared in Knick-Knacks from an Editor's 
Table, 1852. 
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might be of service to me in writing the life of 
Mahomet. Can you procure me a sight of it? 

I send you a plan of a rural cemetery, projected 
by some of the worthies of Tarrytown, on the woody 
hills adjacent to the Sleepy Hollow church. I have 
no pecuniary interest in it, but I hope it may succeed, 
as it will keep that beautiful and umbrageous neigh- 
borhood sacred from the anti-poetical and all-levelling 
axe. Besides, I trust I shall lay my bones there. 
The projectors are plain matter-of-fact men, but are 
already aware of the blunder they have committed in 
naming it Tarrytown instead of Sleepy Hollow cemetery. 
The latter name would have been on of itself to 
secure the patronage of all desirous of sleeping quiet- 
ly in their graves. I beg you to correct this over- 
sight, should you, as I trust you will, think proper 
to notice this sepulchral enterprise. 

I hope, as the spring opens, you will accompany 
me in one of my brief visits to Sunnyside, when we 
will make another visit to Sleepy Hollow, and 
(thunder and lightning permitting) have a colloquy 
among the tombs. 
New-York, April 27th, 1849. Yours very t Js 

Washington Irving. 


One of the most popular stories of the 1830's was 
‘Major Jack Downing's' (Charles Augustus Davis') account 
of the 'First Locomotive,' contributed to the Knicker- 
bocker in 18359 and quoted in the press in various parts 
of the country. It represents a recent inventor of a 
rat-trap, one Jabez Doolittle, perfecting a steam wagon 


which will move "a leetle slower than chain lightnin', 


and a darn'd leetle too!"*? iIrving, in his playful way, 


after the publication of this capital sketch, said ina 


46 Ibid., p. 118. 
47 The whole sketch is given in Appendix B, pp.’ 
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note to Clerk enclosing the following characteristic 
letter, "It would seem, by letters from various parts of 
the country, that Jabez Doolittle has the gift of 
ubiquity; for he has been seen about the same time in a 


dozen different manners, but always under full speed; a 


kind of Flying Dutchman on land. Hic et ubigque should 


be his motto. You can add the following to these letters, 
(which is as true as any one of them,) as it may tend 

to set the Far West at ease on a matter that seems to 

have caused some consternation:" 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER 

Sir: In your Jast number, I read with great interest 
an article entitled 'The First Locomotive.' It throws 
light upon an incident which has long been a theme of 
marvel in the Far West. You must know that I was one 
among the first band of trappers that crossed the 
Rocky Mountains. We had encamped one night on a ridge 
of the Black Hill, and were wrapped up in our blankets, 
in the midst of our first sleep, when we were roused 
by the man who stood sentinel, who cried out, 'Wild 
fire, by !' We started on our feet, and beheld 

a streak Of fire coming across the prairies, for all 
the world like lightning, or a shooting star. We had 
hardly time to guess what it might be, when it came 

up, whizzing and clanking and making a tremendous 
racket, and we saw something huge and black, with 
wheels and traps of all kinds; and an odd-looking being 
on top of it, busy as they say the devil is in a gale 
of wind. In fact, some of our people thought it was 
the Old Gentleman himself, taking an airing in one of 
his infernal carriages; others thought it was the 
opening of one of the seals in the Revelation. Some 

of the stoutest fellows fell on their knees and began 
to pray; a Kentuckian plucked up courage enough to 
hail the infernal coachman as he passed and ask whither 
he was driving; but the speed with which he whirled 

by and the rattling of his machine, prevented our 
catching more than the last words: ‘Slam bang to 
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eternal smash!' In fave minutes more he was across 
the prairies, beyund the Black Hill, and we saw him 
shooting, like a jack-a-lantern, over the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The next day we tracked his course. He had cut 
through a great drove of buffalo, some hundred or 
two of which lay cut up as though the butchers had 
been there; we heard of him afterward, driving 
through a village of Black Feet, and smashing the 
lodge of the chief, with all his family. Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains we could hear nothing more of him: so 
that we concluded he had ended his brimstone career 
by driving into one of the craters that still smoke 
among the peaks. 

This circumstance, Sir, as I said, has caused much 
speculation in the Far West; but many set it down as 
a 'trapper's story,' which is about equivalent to a 
traveller's tale; neither would the author of ‘Astoria! 
and 'Bonneville's Adventures' admit it into his works, 
though Heaven knows he has not been over-squeamish in 
such things. The article in your last number, above 
alluded to, has now cleared up the matter, and hence- 
forth I shall tell the story without fear of being 
hooted at. I make no doubt, Sir, this supposed 
infernal apparition was nothing more nor less than 
Jabez Doolittle, with his locomotive, on his way to 
Astoria: 

'Who knows, who knows what wastes 

He is now careering o'er?! 
as the song goes; perhaps scouring California; 
perhaps whizzing away to the North Pole. One thing 
is certain and satisfactory: he is the first person 
that ever crossed the Rocky Mountains on wheels: his 
transit shows that those mountains are traversable with 
carriages, and that it is perfectly easy to have a 
rail-road to the Pacific. su a roa ould ever 

constructed, ope, in honor of the great projector 
who led the way, it may be called the ‘Doolittle Rail- 
road;' unless that name should have been given as 
characteristic to some of the many rail-roads slready 
in operation or progress.#8 


48 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LVII(May, 1861), 
555-556. Pierre Irving refers to Irving's friendship 
with Charles Augustus Davis and comments on the popular- 
ity of Davis' locomotive narrative; but he does not 
mention Irving's contribution to the story. The Irving 
account, moreover, is not 
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Clark's relationship with Edgar Allan Poe, bbee mB <-) 
that with Dickens and Irving, was impersonal (in the 
literal sense) and unpleasant. 

Poe's malicious "literati" paper on Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, which appeared in Godey's Lady's Book in September, 
1846, said Clark was known in a limited circle as "one 
of the editors of 'The Knickerbocker Magazine,'" etc. 
Poe spoke severely of the "Editor's Table" and said the 
circulation of the magazine was probably about fifteen 
hundred. He added that Clark was at that time about 
forty-two or forty-three years old, he would estimate. *? 
Not one of these judgments is true. At the time, Clark 
was the sole editor of the magazine, had been the sole 
editor for five years, and (except for the casual 
associate editorial aid of his Philadelphia twin) had 
been editor for thirteen years. As to the subscribers, 


the smallest circulation in eleven years had been about 


five thousand; in 1846 it was very much greater. Instead 


of being forty-two or forty-three years old, Clark was 
not quite thirty-eight. 

In the October, 1846, number of Godey's appeared the 
paper on Hoffman, in which the following remarks about 


Clark were inserted: 


——— 


49 "Virginia Edition,” XV, pp. 114-116. 
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Mr. Hoffman was the original editor of 'The Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,' and gave it while under his con- 
trol a tone and character, the weight of which may 
be best estimated by the consideration that the work 
thence received an impetus which has sufficed to bear 
it on alive, although tottering, month after month, 
through even that dense region of unmitigated and 
unmitigeble fog -- that dreary realm of outer dark- 
ness, of utter and inconceivable dunderheadisn, 

over which has so long ruled King Log the Second 

in the august person of one Lewis Gaylord Clark. 90 


This is egregiously malicious. Chapter I of this study 
has show that after Clark assumed control of the maga- 
zine in 1934 the readers of the magazine had grown from 
about one thousand to a reputed total of forty thousand 
or more readers (not necessarily so many subscribers) 
before 1840. Two years before Poe's article appeared the 
magazine could boast as follows: 
Standing alone in its characteristics; permanently 
established; unconnected, hitherto and henceforth, 
with any other periodical; dependent upon no pictures 
or fashion-plates for its attractions, but relying 
alone upon the value and variety of its literary 51 
contents, the Knickerbocker knows and fears no rival. 
Obviously, therefore, Poe was wrong and purposefully 
misleading in his statements about the Knickerbocker. 
Furthermore, over a year before Poe wrote the 
"l4terati" paper on Clark, he felt strong enmity toward 
Clark. Im 1845 (the only time he ever came into actual 


contact with Clark) Poe threatened to fight Clark at once: 


——aaa= 


50 Ibid., p. 121. 
51 “Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, XXIV(Sept., 1844), 
285. sa a al 
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About the beginning of July /18457, Dr. Thomas 
Holly Chivers of Oakey Grove, Georgia, came to 

New York to arrange for the publication of a 

volume of poetry called The Lost Pleiad and Other 
Poems. Poe was very anxious to secure the a 

oF Chivers in supplying capital for the stylus. 
which was still on his mind, The correspo Or) 
between the two had been affectionate, and dealt 
with transcendental and metaphysical subjects. 
Chivers had a great admiration for Poe. One day 

he found Poe in a sadly intoxicated state on Nassau 
Street, and was helping him home when they met the 
editor of the Knickerbocker, Lewis Gaylord Clark. 
Poe thought some wrong had been done him by Clark 
and threatened to attack him despite all his friend 
could do. Understanding the situation, Mr. Clark 
powed himself out of the scrape.5@ 


This incident has puzzled biographers of Poe; it 
has never been adequately motivated. Mr. Allen (pur- 
suing a current fad in biographical writing) explains 
the enmity by merely saying that in 1845 Poe was ac~- 
quiring a "persecution delusion."55 woreover, other 
commentators, such as Woodberry and Phillips, are 
vaguer in motivating the Clerk-Poe enmity, most of them 


simply quoting from a Poe letter in which Poe says, 


vaguely, Clark had "abused" him in criticism. 


The following details, most of them hitherto un- 
noticed, more satisfactorily explain the relationship. 

The trouble goes back to the early months of 1845 
Gf not earlier), when Poe printed two attacks on Clark 

52 Hervey Allen, Israfel, New York, George H. Doran 


Company, 1926, II, Pp. 
53 Ibid. 
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and the Knickerbocker: one in an article about American 
magazines in the New World for March 11, 1843, and the 
other in an article on "Flaccus” (Thomas Ward) in 
Graham's Magazine, for Merch, 1845. Some facts about 
the first article are very interesting. Possibly in 
January or February, 1843, Poe submitted to the Knicker- 
bocker an article on American magazines, which Clark 


promptly refused to accept, thus arousing the ire of 


Poe.°* Clark refused because he thought bhe article 


prejudicially unfeir to several of the magazines commented 
on; it had been, and always was, his policy to treat 
contemporary magazines with the greatest of courtesy. 
At the time he apparently did not know Poe or have any 
definite feeling one way or the other toward him. How 
many other journals may have refused the article after- 
wards is unknown; at least one other, to whom Poe in 
person offered it, refused.55 Finally, Poe altered 
the article to insert in it a vitriolic reference to 
Clark and his magazine, it seems, and in this altered 
form submitted it to a piratical and sensational weekly 

54 "Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, XXVIII 
(Oct., 1846), 368 note. Sée, also, below, pp. 442-443. 

55 Ibid. This may well have been Sargent's New Month] 
Magesine. “Eee below, page 436 (the "rejected oouteibatee™ 


referring to rejection by both Sargent's and the 
Knickerbocker) em pages 442-445. Also see Appendix C. 
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journal, the New World, in which it was published 
March 11, 18435. This New World essay is further inter- 
esting in that Griswold (for obvious reasons) did not 
include it in the first collected edition of Poe's works 
and in that it is not recognised as of the Poe canon even 
in the "Virginia Poe." In fact, the essay was first 
attributed to Poe by scholars on the basis of an undocu- 
mented statement in W. M. Griswold's Passages from the 
Correspondence of Rufus W. Griswold, page 118. Professor 
Killis Campbell apparently did not know of the item when 
he first published his PMLA article on the Poe canon; but 
in 1919 in his “The Poe-Griswold Controver sy"56 he refers 
to the W. M. Griswold attribution and seems to think the 
essay admissible to the Poe canon. In 1955 Professor 
Campbell again comments on the item, saying that it is 
not unlike Poe's work in "both style and substance." 


His last comment on this matter shows that he is not 


sure of the authorship: "... such evidence as we have 


is insufficient to warrant the unconditional ascription 
of the article to Poe."57 There is no doubt that the 
essay was written by Poe. Not only did Clark refer to 
it, the very month after it appeared, as Poe's, but he 


then hinted that he had refused the article for the 


56 PMLA, XXXIV(1919), p. 438 especially. 
57 The Mind of Poe, Harvard University Press, 
227-228. 
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Knickerbocker and later definitely said that he had 


refused it, 58 


The complete essay may be found in Appendix B to this 
study. The following excerpts about the Knickerbocker 
and about Clark are sufficient here to show that the 
Poe-Clark enmity dated back to March, 1845, or earlier: 


The glory of the Knickerbocker is for ever departed. 
Once, it was a thrice welcome messenger of intel- 
lectual entertainment to everybody, ladies, gentle- 
men and all. Nearly all our distinguished literary 
men have at times, made it the medium of their 
communication to the public. But, alas! the good 
names now connected with it are few and far between, 
and its subscription list is rapidly dwindling away. 
. But the principal cause of its melancholy 
decline, may be traced to the peculiar and unappre- 
ciated talent of its editor, Lewis G, Clark. The 
only redeeming quality which we (mind, we don't sey 
the public) can find in this gentleman, is in the 
fact that he is the brother of the late Willis G. 
Clark, who was one of the most gifted of our poets, 
and an exceedingly pleasant prose-writer. Mr. Lewis 
Clark has made a considerable noise in the literary 
world, but how he has made it, would be difficult for 
his best friends to explain. ... a friend of his 
points us to the Editor's Table of the Knickerbocker, 
with the significant assertion, 'That is the monthly 
production of Mr. Clark.' Our answer to this remark 
is, that it is not so. But allowing it to be true: 
what is the 'Table,' but a lot of detached sentences 
culled from various newspapers, concerning books and 
authors, together with extracts from rejected articles 
which the gentleman passes off as original? The 
present condition of this periodical is that of a 
poorly-cooked-up concern, a huge handsome-looking 


58 See below, pp. 442-4435. Professor Campbell has 
not seen this later remark by Clark. It is interesting 
to note, too, that in s popular work on American magazines 
Algernon Tassin attributed the essay to Poe, on what 
authority he did not say. (The Magazine in America, New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1916, p. 2 
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body, but without a soul. The sooner it dies, the 
better will it be for the proprietors; but if they 
will secure an able and efficient editor, we doubt 
not but that it might be placed in the noble station 
which it once occupied. 

- « »« Neither do we like the nominal editor of 
Graham's Magazine. And why? Because, though a 
pretty good compiler, he possesses to@ many of the 
peculiar characteristics of Mr. Lewis G. Clark. Mr. 
Rufus W. Griswold is wholly unfit, either by 
intellect or charactes to occupy the editorial chair 
of Graham's Magazine. 9 


The following month Clark asserted that he had 


rejected the Poe article which had appeared in the New 


World for March and made the following comments: 


Our friend and. old correspondent, Sargent, ... 

as we see by a daily journal, has thought it 
advisable to notice an attack in the 'New World,' 

by some 'rejected contributor,’ upon his publication. 
This was unwise. Even the editor was ashamed of his 
importunate correspondent, and disclaimed him. All 
that such a small-beer ‘complainant! desires, is the 
notoriety of any notice whatsoever. If left to his 
native insignificance, he gourns with Meddle in the 
play, that he can 'get nobody to kick him.' Now to 
our mind, one of the most amusing spectacles in life, 
Ts a mortified but impotent litterateur of this sort; 
an ambitious ‘authorling' perhaps of a small volume 
of effete and lamentable trash, full of little idle, 
ragged ideas, stolen and disguised among originel 
inanities, which has fallen dead-born from the press, 
before the first fifty copies printed are exhausted 
in a ‘third edition!' Disturb not, friend Sargent, 
the leaden repose of a ‘critic' which is even more 
harmless than malignant. Something was said, we 
believe, in its communication about the '0ld Knick's 
dwindling away,' and ‘all that sort of thing and so 
forth;' but having received on that day an accession 


59 “Our Magazine Literature," The New World, VI 
(March 11, 1843), 502-3503. 
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of thirty-eight new names to our list of subscribers, 
with whet complacency did we consign the paragraph 
to the 'receptacle of things lost upon earthi!© 


The very book which Poe ridiculed in the other 
1843 article, his bengthy one on "Placcus" in Graham's 
for March, 1843, a book of poems entitled Passaic, by 
Thomas Ward, had appeared in the Knickerbocker serially 
in 1840-1841. Ward was 4 favorite contributor to the 
Knickerbocker and a friend of Clark's. Here are a few 
typical excerpts from Poe's review: 


The poet now comprehended in the cogmomen Flaccus, 
is by no means our ancient friend Quintus Horatius, 
nor even his ghost, but merely a Mr. Ward, of 
feTe) riot: tue) 0) contributor to the New York "American," 
and to the New York "Knickerbocker" Nagazine. He is 
characterized by Mr. Griswold, in his "Poets and 
Poetry of America," as & gentleman of elegant leisure. 
. « « the sum of his deserts has been footed up 
by a clique who are in the habit of reckoning units 
as tens 8 all cases where champagne and "elegant 
leisure" are concerned. We do not consider him, 
at all points, a Pop kmmons, but, with deference ite) 
the more matured opinions of the "ynickerbocker," we 
may be permitted to entertain a doubt whether he is 
either Jupiter Tonans, or Phoebus Apollo. «. « + 
Nor do we regard any portion of it (so far as 
rhythm is concerned) as at all comparable to some of 
the better ditties of William Slater. 


And again, at page 234, speaking of a slight shock 

of an earthquake, the earth is said to tremble 
as if some wing of passing angel, bound 
Prom sphere to sphere, had brushed the golden chain 
That hangs our planet to the throne of God. 

This latter passage, however, is, perhaps, not 
altogether original with hr. Ward. In a poem now 
lying before us, entitled "Al Aaraaf," the composition 
of a gentleman of Philadelphia, we find what follows: 


ane, 


60 “Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, xXI(april, 
1843), 380. —E 
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A dome by link'd light from heaven let down 
Sat gently on these columns as a crown; 

A window of one circular diamond there 

Looked out above into the purple air, 

And rays from God shot down that meteor chain 
And hallow'd all the beauty twice again, 

Save when, between th' Empyrean and that ring 
Some eager spirit flapped his dusky wing. 


Of the most ineffable bad taste we have instances 
without mumber. .. - 

Of what may be termed the niaiseries -- the 
sillinesses -- of the volume, ther is no end. Under 
this head we might quote two thirds of the work. 

But we are fairly wearied with this absurd theme. 

Who calls Mr. Ward a poet? He is a second-rate, or 

a third-rate, or perhaps a ninety-ninth-rate poetaster. 
He is a gentleman of “elegant leisure," and gentle- 
men of elegant leisure are, for the most part, 

neither men, women, nor Harriet Martineaus. Similar 
opinions, we believe, were expressed by somebody else -- 
was it Mr. Benjamin? -- no very long while ago. But 
neither Mir. Ward nor "The Knickerbocker" would be 
convinced ... If all are owls who disbelieve in 
this book, (which we now throw to the pigs,) then the 
world at large cuts a pretty figure, indeed, and 

should be burnt up in April, as Mr. Miller guetres -- 
for it is only one immense aviary of owls. 


Poe is said to have considered the article written 


in his best manner; clever, it surely is, and no doubt 


just in its general judgment, but, it is purposely 


malicious, too. 

Thus by All Fools Day in 1843 the battle royal had 
begun. Poe's resentment by no means culminated in the 
threatened fist fight on the streets of New York City 
in 1845; end Clark never forgot that he, like Griswold, 


was “wholly unfit, either by intellect or character, to 


oOo! 


61 “Virginia Poe," IV, pp. 160-174 passim. 
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occupy the editorial chair,” or (later) that he was 
"King Log the Second," travelling through a "dense 
region of unmitigated end unmitigable fog -- a dreary 
realm of outer darkness, of utter and inconceivable 
dunderheadism." 

Only a few of the later incriminations need be 
cited. Poe's anger has been shown in the New World 
article of March 11, 1843, which Clark had previously 
refused; in the Graham's article on "Pleccus" of the 
same month, 1843; in the threatened fight in 1845; in 
the "literati" paper on Clark published in Godey's, 
September, 1646; and in that on Hoffman published in 
Godey's, October, 1846. Now let us see how Clark 
reacted. 

Glark quoted a favorite correspondent in answer to 
Poe's article on "Flaccus" in 1843, four months after 
it had appeared: 

Seeing the other day a number of ‘Graham's Magazine,’ 
I read in it an article by BE. A. Poe, who comes down 
on your old correspondent 'Flaccus! like a mountain 
of lead! It is clear that 'Flaccus' has in many 
places exposed himself to the charge of unmelodious 
rhymes, incongruous figures, and occasionally faulty 
taste. But there is a difference between 4 Pope that 
sometimes nods, and a Cibber that never wakes! I am 
not easily moved, in the matter of poetry; 1 think, 
at least, that it mst have merit to please me; and 

I well remember that Fleccus's metrical love-tale in 
your pages seemed to me very sweet and original, am 


strongly redolent of the early English odor. His 
'gpistle from my Arm-chair! was in good hexameters, 
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and his ‘Address to the President of the lew England 
Temperance Society' had a Tom Moore-ish spice of 
elegant wit about it, anc might have been yritten by 
Mr. Poe in about a century of leap-years.® 


Three months later Clark quoted a Louisville 
journalist in answer to Poe's remarks on Carlyle: 


Mir. Prentice, the well-known Louisville Journalist, 
is ‘down upon! a ‘gentleman of some smartness b jete) 
rejoices in the euphonious name of Poe,' (a corre- 
spondent of ours spells it 'Poh!!) for terming 
Carlyle, in one of his thousand-and-one Mac-Grawler 
critiques, 'an ass.' The Kentucky poet and poli- 
tician thus rejoins: 'We have no more doubt that Mr. 
Edgar A. Poe is a very good judge of an ass, than we 
have that he is a very poor judge of such a man as 
Thomas Carlyle. He has no sympathies with the great 
end wonderful operations of Carlyle's mind, and is 
therefore unable to appreciate him. A ol eB etehis temmer-sel 
describe a rainbow as accurately as Mr. Poe can 
Carlyle's mind. What Mr. Poe lacks in Carlyleism he 
makes up in jackassism. It is very likely that lir. 
Carlyle's disciples are as poor judges of an ass as 
Mr. Poe is of Carlyle. Let them not abuse each 
other, or strive to overcome obstacles which are 
utterly irremovable. That Mr. Poe has all the native 
tendencies necessary to qualify him to be a judge 
of asses, he has given repeated evidences to the 
Pulbic.' 
age seid Mr. grentice's rebuke of Poe was nervous, 
t inelegant./© 


So Poe by 18435 had been written down an ass} 


Between this time and the New York street episode 
Poe's "Raven" appeared; Clerk spoke of it as "an 
unique, singularly imaginative, and most musical 
effusion" and welcomed Poe as 4 poet. 4 This opinion 


was slightly altered efter the street experience, but 


62 "“gditor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXII (July ,1843) ,89. 

63 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXII (Oct. ,1845), 
392. 

64 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXV (Mar ch ,1845), 
282. 
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Clerk always found qualities of the "Reven" to recommend. 
In 1846 before Poe's "literati" papers on Clark 
and Hoffman appeared (but after the 1845 street incident), 
Clerk wrote: 
Poe's criticisms are gemerally a tissue of coarse 
personal abuse or adulation. He has praised to 
the highest degree some of the paltriest writers 
in the country, and abused in the grossest terms 
many of the best... I ladies! magazines he 
is an Aristerchus, but gpone men of letters his 
sword is a broken lath. 
Four months later, and four months before the 
Clark-Hoffman "literati" papers, Clark commented on 


American snobs: 


There is a wandering specimen of 'The Liters; 


Snob! continually obtruding himself upon public 
notice; to-day in the gutter, to-morrow in some 
milliner's magazine; but in ell places, and at 

all times, magnificently snobbish and dirty, who 
seems to invite the 'Punchy' writers among us to 
take up their pens and impale him for public amseé- 
ment. Mrs. Louisa Godey /sic7 has lately taken this 
snob into her service in a neighboring city, where 
he is doing his best to prove his title to the 
distinction of being one of the lowest of his class 
at present infesting the literary world. The 
‘Evening Gazette Times' speaks of our literary 
tsnob! as one 'whose idiosyncracies have attracted 
some attention and Sompaseten of late;' ... The 
sketch... of Mr. Briggs... is judicrously 
untrue, in almost every particular.® 


If Clerk felt such strong resentment because Poe 


maligned his friend, Charles Briggs, one can imagine 


65 “Literary Notices,” Knickerbocker, XXVII(Jan., 


Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXVil(May, 
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how he felt when only a few months later in the same 
'Milliner's magazine’ he read the strictures upon 
himself. In October he referred to Poe as “the wretched 
inebriate whose personalities disgrace a certain 
Milliner's Magazine in Philadelphia." 


He is too mean for hate, and hardly worth scorn. 

In fact there are but two classes of persons who 
regard him in a light -- those who despise and 
those who pity 3; the first for his utter lack 

of principle, the latter for the infirmities which 
have overcome and ruined him. ... He is equally 
unknown to those whom he abuses. The Editor hereof 
has no remembrance of ever having seen him save 

on two occasions. In the one case, we met him in 
the street with a gentleman /Dr. Chivers/ who 
apologized the next day, in a note now fore us, 
for having been seen in his company ‘while he was 
laboring under such an “excitement;"' in the other, 
we caught a view of his retiring skirts as he 
wended his ‘winding way,' like a furtive puppy with 
a considerable kettle to his tail, from the publi- 
cation-office, whence -- having left no other record 
of his tempestuous visit upon the publisher's mind 
than the recollection of a coagulum of maudlin and 
abusive jargon -- he had just emerged, bearing with 
him one of his little narrow rolls of mamuscript, 
which had been previously submitted for insertion 
in our texcellent Magazine,' but which, unhappily 
for his peace, had shared the fate of its equally 
attractive predecessors. 


With this vitriolic attack it seems best to close 


the eccount of the Poe-Clark enmity,°8 which, as has been 


368 note. 

S Im fairness to Clark and Poe it ought to be 
recorded that before 18435 (or 1642, possibly) Poe was 
commended; for example, in a notice of the March, 1840, 


4 > 3”) ; 


67 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXVIII(Oct., 
’ 
6 


' 4, 
issue of the Gentleman's Magazine, Clark wrote: ‘We 
observe, slso, in the same number a continuation of the 


'Journel of Julius Rodman, being a minute account of the 
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explained, was based upon things more substantial than 
Poe's growing “persecution delusion,” and which probably 
began with Clark's refusal to accept for the Knicker- 
pocker an essay which Poe submitted him in 1845. 

The Longfellow associations were altogether 
pleasant. From 1834 to 1859 Longfellow carried on much 
correspondence with the twin-brothers, for both of 
whom he had great admiration. In the early years of 
their friendship, Longfellow occasionally asked Clark's 
advice about literary matters. 

Because Longfellow insisted that most of his early 
contributions be anonymous, without even the editorial 
comment which would identify them, it is not absolutely 


certain exactly what items Longfellow may have contri- 


buted to the Knickerbocker. The following items, at 


least, he did: 


"Phe Blank Book of a Country Schoolmaster" (sundry 
observations and reflective comments), in three 
installments, 19834-1855. 


(Footnote 68 continued) first passage across the Rocky 
Mountains ever achieved by civilized man.' We think we 
discover the clever hand of the resident editor of the 
‘Gentleman's Magazine,' Mr. EB. A. Poe, in these records; 
the more, perhaps, that the fabulous narrative of ‘Mr. 
arthur Gordon Pym,' of Nantucket, has shown us how deftly 
he can mamage this species of Crusoe material." ("Editor's 
Table,” Knickerbocker, XV(April, 1840), 359.) 





"Me Dead" (a poem), 1834. 

“The Soul" (a poem), 1855. 

"apostrophe to Time" (a poem), 1855. 

"Notes by a Traveler in Holland" (prose), 1855. 
"King Christian" (Poem from the Danish), 1838. 
"Psalm of Life,” 1838. 


"Psalm of Death" (later called "The Reaper and the 
Flowers"), 1859. 


"Second Psalm of Life" (later called "The Light of 
Stars"), 18359. 


"Voices of the Night,” 1859. 

"Elegy" (from the German), 1859. 

", Midnight Mass for the Dying Year," 1839. 

"The Village Blacksmith," 1840. 

"Saga of the Skeleton in Armor," 1841. 

George Lowell Austin, in his biography of Longfellow, 
attributes an essay and a story in Volumes IV and V of 
the Knickerbocker to Longfellow: "The Rosicrucian 
Philosophy," V(Jan., 1835), 35-43; and "The Set of 
China,” Iv(Dec., 1834), 454-441. lr. Austin appears to 
be wrong, because, though neither item is signed, Clark 
attributed the essay to Mr. J. Inman and the story to 
Miss Eliza Leslie (in the partially complete index he 


prepared for the semi-annual volumes). Austin may have 


69 George Lowell Austin, Longfellow, Boston, Lea 
and Shepard, 1883, pp. 248-249. 
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been misled by the signature letter "L" to the story 
and by the style of the essay. 

It will be interesting to know that the fifth item 
in the above ‘list, "Notes by a Traveler in Holland," has 
never been noted by any Longfellow bibliographer or 
referred to in any biography or included in any edition 
of Longfellow's works. It is indubitably by Longfellow, 
because Clark later listed it as by Longfellow (ina list 
of nine articles which a London journal reprinted 
without acknowledgment ) 7° and because it is signed "By 
the author of 'The Blank-Book of a Country School- 
Master,'" a work which we now know to have been by 
Longfellow. The complete contributions may be found in 
Appendix D of this study. 

Clark relates an anecdote about a meeting which he 
arranged between John Sanderson and Longfellow, neither 


of which had previously met the other: 


Longfellow: "Judging from your writings, br. 


Sanderson, I should have taken you to be a younger man." 
Sanderson: "I can reciprocate your flattering 
remark, by saying, with equal truth, that judging from 


your productions, I should set you down for a much older 


70 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, VIII(July, 
1836), 119. — 





man than you seem."72 


In his editorial reminiscences printed in the 
February and March, 1861, issues, Clark quoted a few 
letters (some in part and some in full) which Longfellow 
had written him and his brother Willis. They are 
printed in an obscure part of the magazine in.a volume 
published when the magazine had fallen from public 
favor, and are in type fine almost to the vanishing 
point. Wo biographer or student of Longfellow seems 
to have come into contact with the letters, some of 
which contain very interesting biographical a nd critical 
data. 

Three months after Clark had bought the magazine 
Longfellow wrote him as follows, from Bowdoin College, 
July 20, 18%: 

I do not know how your subscription-list stands; 

but I know that the reputation of your magazine 
stands high. Your efforts have met with at least 
this success. I am happy to see you so zealous in 
the cause of the Knickerbocker; and so long as this 
zeal continues, I have no doubt of your complete 
success. Never was magazine born with so good a 
name. I give you my best wishes; and whenever it 48 
in my power, shall give you what little aid I can. 


In October of the same year, Longfellow wrote: 


71 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LIV(Sept., 
1859), 320. 

72 Quoted in "Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, 
LVII(Feb., 1861), 226. ee 
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Permit me to congratulate you upon your marriage, 
which I see announced in the New-York papers. May 
you live long and happily with your fair lady: 

‘and when with envy Time transported 

Shall think to rob you of your joys, 
She in her girls again be courted, 
And you go wooing in your boys.’ 

Let me congratulate you also upon your brother's 
joining you in the editorship of the Knickerbocker. 
I think it an excellent arrangement -- a union of the 
lacky Dog and the Happy Man; and surely you mst be 
happy, having wed both a wife and a brother. May 
all go ‘merry as a marriage-bell' ... What do you 
think of the 'Coplas de Manrique?' Would it not be 
a good p19R to embody it with ‘Outre Mer’? I think 
it would. 


From Cambridge, 1857, Longfellow wrote to Willis 


G. Clark the following interesting letter, congratulating 


Willis upon his engagement, and referring to the death 


of his own wife: 


This is sinful. I ought to have written you sooner. 
Day treads upon the heels of day; and one after 
another they pass away with such gigantic strides, 
that I cannot keep pace with them; nor unto me do they 
‘utter forth knowledge' to any remarkable degrée. I 
told your brother why I did not write you from over- 
sea. After a few short months our tour of pleasure 
was turned into a funeral procession, as you know. 
Under such circumstances a man has no heart to write; 
no, not even to his best friends. God grant that 
you may never know what this meaneth! 

Lewis told me of your engagement. When a good 
man weds (as when he dies) ls lead his spirit 
into a quiet land, full of holiness and peace, full 
of all pleasant sights, and ‘beautiful exceedingly.' 
Your dreams will not be realized: dreams never are; 
but the reality will differ from and be a thousand 
fold sweeter than any dreams. The blessing of a 
friend go with you. May you oft enjoy ‘a look into 
a pure, loving eye; a word withot falseness to a 


73 bid. 
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bride without falseness; and close beside you in the 
still watches of the night, a soft-ebreathing breast, 
in which there is nothing but Paradise, a sermon and 
a mid-night prayer!' These words are from a German 
writer. Beautiful, sre they not? apropos of German 
writers. In one of your Knickerbocker pieces you 
introduced some lines from Gluck, begiming: 

‘Methinks it were no pain to die 

On such an eve, when such a sky 

O'er canoples the west,' etc. 
Can you send me a copy of the entire piege, and tell 
me where I can find the original German? 


The following letter was written to Willis Gaylord 
Clark in 1859. The reference to Hyperion is interesting: 


You have got safe back again, I see, and speak 

with a wink of the aver ley Novels; and the Cabinet 
Johannisberger, whic ° ne host wes indeed a 
great unknown. How he tried to cheat us, and how he 
cou not do it! .. _. Hints and glimpses now and 
then in the Gazette /the Philadelphia Gazette, a 
newspaper of which W. G. Clark was editor and pro- 


prietor/ show that you are stout again, and out again; 
which 1 am right glad to hear. Since my return I 
have been quite out of health, and had such horrible 
dissolving colds that I thought I should suffer the 
fate of that unfortunate individual who blew himself 
out through his nose entirely, and left nothing but 

a hole in his handkerchief! However, I am now better, 
owing principally I believe to my bonhominy.. . 
Since my return I have thought often of you, and the 
hospitable reception you gave me in Philadelphia; and 
the grand time I had with you, and so forth. I have 
been hard at work, and am sick of it almost. ‘Hyperion’ 
is nearly done; only two chapters more, and I am free. 
I begin to feel lighter already. By the way, that 
'Psalm of Life' which I repeated to you one night, 

as we lay in the fire-light of your chamber, I have 
sent to Lewis, and it will come out in the May 
Knickerbocker. .. . Do you know what would be a 
grand foot-journey? Why, all through the western 

part of your State, among the German towns and 
villages, among the Dutch Praus and Frauleins; and I 


74 Ibid. 
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have thought of it often. Nothing sets a man on 
his feet like walking. It does one good “or a whole 
year to walk a month. I pray you write me soon, and 
tell me whether the Monster (Nicholas Biddle) is 

going to travel beyond the sea, as they say he is. 


75 


The following letter to Lewis Gaylord Clark shows 
how the humorist (Clark) elicited whimsicalities out of 
his associates. The letter was written in July, 1859: 


I had the pleasure of receiving your last, two days 
ago; and wish in this my answer I could fold you 

up e 'Psalm or Something,' for your next number. 

But it may not be, as no 'Psalm nor Nothing’ has sung 
itself through my lips of late. Since I last wrote 
you I have been ill. In fact ever since I last saw 
you I have been so; all the spring -- suffering, and 
finally obliged to give up all work and get well; 
which I have not yet fully accomplished, though I am 
better. Next week I hope to see you. I shall be in 
New-York, say on Wednesday or Thursday. You will find 
me at W 's with whom I am to pass a few days, 
in the absence of his family. ... When does Willis 
{Gaylord Clark7 seil? His going to Europe reminds me 
of the old lady's dying. She used to call her family 
up every night to take a final leave: got into a habit 
of doing it, and liked it. Willis does the same. 
Every now and then comes a note saying: ‘I'm off next 
week. Send letters of introduction. Don't fail. 

Good by. God bless yu. Yours truly, Willis G. Clark.' 

One acts accordingly; sends letters in blank 
cover, afterward finds out it is 'no go.' When I 
see him swung off I shall believe he has gone. 

Felton was duly rebuked by your message, which I 
read to him; laughed, then turned round and said: 
‘When do you go to New-York?! 

'On Thursday.' 

‘Well, I will send something by yo.' 

Perhaps he will send his regards. 

Notwithstanding my words about psalm-singing, I 
shall probably bring you a poem from the German: 
merely because you like that one in Colman so much. 
Don't have any bad poetry put in to TTil up, will 


p. 228. 
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you? This is really good, but must be anonymous. 76 
And agein, later, to Lewis: 


I am sorry I have no psalm for your next number. I 
have been very much engaged of late in getting out 

my poems; a copy of which will be sent you ina day 
or two. How does a flourish? .. . The Knicker- 
bocker stands high this quarter. It is infinitely 
superior 8 most of the Magazines, English or 
American. 


Finally, a letter written from Stockholm is quoted; 


Stockholm, July 29. 
Well, here I am in the far North, a regular rum 
country, where the clergy drink punch in the coffee- 
houses, and smoke in the streets; and where most 
people take a dram before dinner to help their 
appetite, and e dram after dinner to help their 
digestion. 

Stockholm is a very pretty city, built upon some 
fifteen small islands in the Maler Lake, a few miles 
from the Baltic. It has a large and magnificent 
palace, narrow streets without side-walks, a corn- 
giving pavement, and a bathing-house, where you can 
be shampoved with a coarse towel by an elderly maiden 
for two s ings and six-pence. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this last statement, having never per- 
sonally undergone the operation. I get my information 
from those who have. 

I find that american literature is not unknown here: 
most of the works of Irving and Cooper have been 
translated into Swedish, and are read and admired here 
as elsewhere. ‘A Year in Spain' is also translated 
into Swedish; and a day or two ago I saw a copy of 
Miss Sedgwick's 'Redwood,' which is here published as 
one of Cooper's Novels. This is probably a book- 
seller's speculation, thinking the book might have ea 
better run under his name. 


Ding, dong, bell! They are tolling for firel 

There, since writing these words the oldest and 
finest church in Stockholm has been burnt to the 
ground: Kiddarholm's Church, in which are buried all 


76 Ibid., p. 229. 
77 Yoid. 





the Kings of Sweden! 

Yesterday morning the steeple was struck by 
lightning, and has been burning ever since, though 
supposed to be extinguished. it was ebout five 
o'clock P. KM. when I wrote ‘ding, dong, bell,' above. 
It is now mid-night, and I have just returned from the 
conflagration. When 1 went out, I could see nothing 
but a little quiet flame curling round the ball on the 
top of the spire. It gained slowly: the spire 
crumbled and fell piecemeal, and by ten o'clock the 
body of the church was in flames. It was a magnifi- 
cent spectacle: 

‘What light through the heavens in a sudden spire 

Shoots quivering upward? Fire! 'tis fire! 

There are wild forms, hurrying to-and-fro, 

Seen darkly clear on that lurid glow; 

There are shout, and signal-gun, am call, 

And the dashing of water -- but fruitless all! 

Man may not fetter nor ocean tame 

The might and wrath of the rushing flame.' 

P, S.: The interior of the church, being arched 
with brick, has been saved; including many fi 
paintings, end the tombs of the ancient kings. 8 


These letters (no one knows how many more Longfellow 
wrote Clark) show that Clark's association with Long- 
fellow was cheerful and cordial. 

Hawthorne's contributions to the Knickerbocker were 
fewer than Longfellow's and his correspondence with the 
editor smaller. However, Clark's admiration for 
Hawthorne was great, and dated back to the days before 
the publication of Twice-Told Tales. The features of 
Hawthorne's style and technique have been discussed in 
Chapter VII. 

When the House of Seven Gables was published, so 


78 Quoted in "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker LVII 
(March, 1861), 359-340. ee 
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great was Clark's del.ght with it that he announced 
his readers he had neglected all duties to read the 
whole book through at one sitting. 79 

The two following short letters which Clark wrote 
to Hawthorne are published in Julian Hawthorne's study 
of Hawthorne and His wife: 


New York, Oct. 17, 1856. 
Dear Sir, -- In the midst of the ‘tempest and I may 
say whirlwind' of evocations, 1 have only time to 
say that I shall be glad to hear from you as soon as 
you can, agreeably to yourself, favor us with anything 
from your pen, and that I shall never heed postage 
in your case. In all cases, therefore, please send 
communications by mail. 

Very truly, etc. 

Ss. [sic] Gaylord Clark. 

Nath. Hawthorne, Esq.80 


The other letter is quoted by Julian Hawthorne as 
dated in 1836, but this seems to be a mistake for 18357, 
because the article referred to as then current in the 
Knickerbocker was published in January, 1837. 

New York, Jan. 4, 1836 /18377. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq. 


My Dear Sir, -- I have only to-day found time to 
thank you for your truly beautiful article, "The 


Fountain of Youth" /published later as "Dr. Heidegger's 


Experiment"Z in the current number of the "Knicker- 

bocker." have rarely read anything which delighted 
me more. The styje is excellent, and the keeping of 
the whole excellent. We should be glad to hear from 
you as often as your leisure will permit you to write; 


79 “Literary Notices," Knickerbocker, XVII 
(May, 1851), 455. 

80 Hawthorne 
and Company, 


. 


Boston, James R. Osgood 
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and you will please inform "Clark and Edson” when 


you desire the uid pro quo. 
Among our contributors for next month will be a 
poem of forty stanzas py Robert Southey, that will 


make you laugh, I think; and other articles by 
Professor Wolff of Jena University, Mr. Galt, and 
Wordsworth. If you have a paper by you that we might 
have for the February number, 4t would appear among 
foreign and exotic plants of a good order. 


Very truly, and with high regard, 
s. [sic] Gaylord Clerk. + 


Clark's association with Halleck was of a more 


personal nature and extended back to pre-Knickerbocker 


days. The last item in the Knickerbocker Gallery, & 


book of tribute to Clark by former contributors to the 
magazine, is a three-page intimate poetic epistle to 
Clark (recalling Clerk's wedding evening in vivid 
Details), concluding thus; 


From long-neglected garden-bowers 

Come these, my songs’ memorial flowers, 
With greetings from my heart, they come 
To seek the shelter of thy home; 
Though feint their hues, and brief their bloom, 
And all unmeet for gorgeous room 
Of “honor, love, obedience,” 

“and troops of friends," like thine, 
I hope thou wilt not banish thence 

These few and fading flowers of mine, 
But let their theme be their defense, 
The love, the joy, the frankincense, 

And fragrance o' Lang Syne . 82 


In response to this great compliment Clark sent 
Halleck the following impulsive letter: 
81 Ibid., I, p. 155. 


@2 fnickerbocker Gallery, New York, Semel 
Hueston, 1555, p. ; 
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My heart is in my mouth, and most grateful tears 
are in my wife's eyes, and I don't know how to 
express to you my fervent thanks, my most deep 
gratitude for the noble, the proud lines you have 
been so good as to address to my humble name. To 
have had your world-known Muse represented in the 
testimonial to me was of itself an honor, and a 
high one; but to have me and mine personally 
remembered in words of such exquisite beauty and 
power -- to know and feel what a legacy this will 
be to our children when we have ‘gone hence! -~- 
this overflows my cup of gratitude, of pride, and 
of joy. If it be happiness to make others supremely 
happy, gmat happiness should be yours this blessed 
night.® 


Such are a few of the literary associations of 
Lewis Gaylord Clark from 1834 to 1860. This long 
period of his life was rich in the finest fruits of 
friendship. With most of the editorial duties to dis- 
charge without assistance, a heavy correspondence to 
carry on without even the aid of a secretary, and the 
many social activities in which he delighted, Clark had 
little opportunity to travel, although the letters of 


invitation from many friends in the South and West, 


particularly, strongly appealed to him. In the spring 


of 1852 he spent some time in Washington, carrying on 
his work without assistance. In the late summer of 
1855 he spent two or more months visiting various parts 


of the West, his publisher, Samuel Hueston, superintending 
ee 


83 Quoted by James Grant Wilson, The Life and 
Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck, New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, L069, D- : 





the editing during these months. 

Perhaps Clark's busiest and happiest years were 
the 1840's. The magazine was at its height of circu- 
lation, popularity, and prosperity during the decade; 
some of the most desirable literary associations were 
enjoyed then; and his children were at the most 
enjoyable ages. in 1839-1841 Irving was contributing 
every month to the macazine, and for at least two 
summers he and Clark made almost daily visits.8* The 
Dickens association reached its climax in 1842. The 
Longfellow correspondence was most voluminous about 
that time. In 1840 he was made an active member of the 
famous St. Nicholas Society, serving for a time as one 
of the Stewards. His magazine was the official report 
medium of the Society. No one was as active as Clark 


in originating the Century Club. Only twelve men were 


present at the organization meeting of this club of 


artists; Clark wes one and Bryant was another. ep Eb a 
was, also, an active member of the New York Burns Club. 

For reasons indicated in Chapter I of this study, 
Clerk made no fortune out of his magazine. Necessarily, 
a man with six children and maintaining a social 


status such as he did, as well as indulging his taste 


ee 


84 Thorpe, Op. cit., p. 588. 
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in purchasing some paintings, lived expensively. It 
seemed nearly impossible to save any appreciable amount 
of money. Fortunately for Clerk, however, he had as 
tactful and at the same time as loyal friends as anybody 
ever had. In 1854 a group of Clark's literary associates 
planned 4 testimonial volume of original contributions, 
the whole procedure being strictly kept a secret from 
Clark until the volume was about ready to come off the 
press. Putnam's Monthly Magazine characterized the 
forthcoming volume: "one of the most graceful testimo- 
nials ever paid to a literary laborer is the compli- 
mentary volume which has been made up by the various 
gentlemen who have been contritutors to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, as & token of kindly appreciation of the editor 
of that patriarch of the American monthlies, Lewis 
Gaylord Clerk. "85 


The volume, The Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, was 


edited by Dr. John W. Francis (one of New York's most 


prominent citizens), Rufus W. Griswold, Richard B. 
Kimball, George P. Morris, end Frederick W. Shelton. 
On the thirteenth of December Griswold officially (but 
informally) announced the volume to Clark in the 


following private letter: 


aaa 


85 Putnam's Magazine, IV(Dec., 1854), 670. 
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No. 22 West-Twenty-third street, Monday evening, 
Dec. 13, 1854. 

My dear Clark: Mr. Hueston having informed me that 
the 'Knickerbocker Gallery' is ready for publication, 
I have requested him to present an ‘extra copy' to 
you in behalf of the Committee of Editors. The 
book, as you are aware, is intended as an exhibdition 
of the most cordial good-will toward you by the 
surviving American contributors to the KNICKERBOCKER 
MAGAZINE, of which you have been so long the con- 
ductor, ami the salacrity with which every one re- 
sponded to the invitation of the Committee, the 
interest which all manifested in the project, show 
how well your numerous collaborateurs have approved 
of your course, and how fraternal is their personal 
regard for you. 

Of the roll of KNICKERBOCKER writers you may very 
justly be proud. If the names of Cooper, Flint, 
Sands, Sanderson, Inman, Wilde, Wallace, and several 
others who are dead, and of our poor friend Hoffman, 
who lingers in the shadow between this and a better 
world, were added to those which appear in the 
'Gallery,' what rival magazine could boast of the 
support of so much fame and excellence? But the 
survivors, the writers of this volume, constitute 
a company not often parallelled by a nation's living 
authors. The list comprises some half-dozen, at 
least, who have contributed very largely to the world's 
happiness, and which it would scarcely lose for as 
many Californias. 

As for the portraits, (I must say against my own, 
that I think I am not quite so ill-looking as it 
represents me,) -- as for these portraits which the 
public will be most curious to see, the collection 
is unique, and in all respects excellent. Our friend 
Elliot (who is held by good artists, as far as I 
know, to be the best portrait-painter of the age) has 
never done any thing more admirable than several of 
his heads executed expressly for this work. He 
should have been referred to with fit praise in the 
preface, but we did not think of it at the proper 
time. 

I am too dull to write, and should not have attempted 
this note had I been able to go down to your sanctum. 
Agein a prisoner of that hard master who rules by 
cold sweats, a frightful hemorrhage, and an incessant 
cough, I am not permitted to go out except on the 
most genial days; so I sent you by the penny-post my 
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congratulations on the completion and on the quality 
of the ‘Knickerbocker Gallery,' and if you will come 
and see me, I will show you the correspondence of the 
Comittee with the writers, which, if it does not 
satisfy you with yourself and with them, and make you 
for the nonce a very grateful gentleman, a little 
surprised withal that the contributors to the KNICKER- 
BOCKER have so just an appreciation of your merits -- 
why, I will never again try prophecy. 

Yours, Faithfully, 

Rufus W. Griswold. 


Lewis Gaylord Clark, Esq. 96 


The preface to the Knickerbocker Gallery is short: 


The KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE has been established 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and it is the 
oldest monthly of its class now or ever in America. 
It has been conducted with unifrom ability and 
industry, and among its contributors have been a 
large proportion of ow best contemporary writers. 
Our periodical literature has not been eminently 
successful, and the friends of the veteran and 
popular editor of the KNICKERBOCKER have known 
without surprise, but with regret, that his pecuniary 
recompense has been altogether disproportioned to his 
long-continued labors, so that only a loving devotion 
to the work, which he has led from its infancy up to 
a famous maturity, could have induced him to persevere 
in those toils which, other wise applied, would have 
brought a suitable reward of fortune. 

The popular actor on the stage receives from the 
public mibstantial 'benefits', and the painter or 
sculptor whose productions have been more célebrated 
than profitable, not unfrequently collects them in 
an exhibition which the lovers of art gladly support 
for his sake as well as for its attractive merits; 
but the editor has no such resort, as a test of the 
popular good-will for him, nor any extraordinary 
means of making up the deficits of a season in which 
what the world owes him has been withheld. 

It seemed appropriate, in the case of Mr. Louis 
fsig7 Gaylord Clark, to disregard precedents of 
neglect, and to offer him a testimonial of the esteem 
in which he is held by his collaborateurs that should 


86 Quoted in "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XLV 
(Jan., 1855), 1035-104. OE 
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be both pleasing as a compliment and valuable as & 
contribution to his means of happiness. It was 
proposed that the surviving writers for the KNICKER- 
BOCKER should each furnish, gratuitously, an article, 
and that the collection should be issued in a volume 
of tasteful elegance, of which the entire avails 
should be appropriated in building, on the margin of 
the Hudson, a cottage, suitable for the home of a 
man of letters, who, like Kr. Clark, is also a lover 
of nature and of rural life. 

The editorial preparation of this volume was under- 
taken by John W. Francis, Geo. P. Morris, Rufus W. 
Griswold, Richard B. Kimball, and Frederick W. Shelton; 
their circular to the old contributors of the 
Magazine was met, in all cases, by a ready and gen- 
erous response; and they submit the result in confidence 
that a literary miscellany of its kind has rarely, if 
ever, been published of which the contents are more 
various or uniformly excellent. 


Seldom has a more beautiful book been published in 
America; even the old copies still seen in occasional 
libraries elicit exclamations of admiration. Bound in 
royal blue leather with gilt decorations amd a gilt- 
drawing of the proposed house on the banks of the 
Hudson, the five-hundred-and-five-page volume is em- 
bellished with forty-eight portraits on steel, engraved 


expressly for the book. Though not a single one of 


the fifty-five contributions (oy fifty-three authors ) 
cost a penny, the actual cost of producing the volume 
was more than sixteen thousand dollars .°® 

An examination of the following list of contents 


(annotated by the author of this study) will vets), Mapeted 7 


————— 


87 Knickerbocker Geliery» "Preface." 
88 Baitor's Table, ekerbocker, Lili(Jan., 


1859), 111. 
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only the range of talent the Knickerbocker Magazine gave 
expression to, but also something of the scope of Clark's 
cordial friendships, and hence his literary significance. 

CONTENT 

Washington Irving, "Conversations with Talma." 
(Common-place book notes on Talma, French tragic 
actor, 1821, about English literature in France, etc.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, "A Vision of the Housatonic; 
Epilogue to a Lecture on Wordsworth." (Nature, 
didactic and descriptive poem.) 

Samuel Osgood, "Eighteen Years: A Reminiscence of 
Kentucky." (Impressions Louisville made on a young 
preacher in 1836-1837.) 

George Lunt, "Republica." (Didactic poem about the 
political lesson which classic Greece teaches; 
greatest glory when noblest minds rule.) 


Donald G, Mitchell, "The Bride of the Ice-King." (Swiss 
legend of the Valley of Lauterbrunnen, Switzerland.) 


George H. Boker, “Dramatic Fragment from the Unpublished 
and unplsyed/ Tragedy of 'Prancesca da Rimini.'" 


Scene with Paolo reading the Launcelot-Guinevera story 
to Francesca. ) 


Frederick W. Shelton, "Gentle Dove: an Indian Legend.” 
(Not a legend -- a story about a Christian Indian 
squaw, her afflictions and final triumph.) 


William Cullen Bryant, "The Snow Shower." (Descriptive 
poem. ) 


Bayard Taylor, "A Day at St. Helena." (Descriptive 
narrative.) 


Thomas W. Parsons, “To a Rich Rascal.” (Didactic poem: 
Better a good name than great riches.) 


Epes Sargent, "On Lake Pepin.” (Legend of the lake; 
Indian woman, Wenona, becomes a Christian and marries 
La Crosse, e French explorer.) 
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William Pitt Pelmer, “Orpheus in Hades." (Dramatic 
lyric with the classical ending.) 


George W. Bethune, "Piseco: 4 Sketch." (Descriptive 
essay. ) 


W. H. C. Hosmer, “Dryden and Milton." (Didactic poem: 
moral superiority of Milton over Dryden. ) 


Donald MacLeod, “Anteros: a Life with One Passion." 
(Extravagantly romantic tale.) 


John G. Saxe, "I'm Growing Ola." (Poem chronicling the 
signs of old age.) 


Edward P, Mitchell, "Rambles in the Fer West." (Incident 
of travel in Missouri in 1820.) 


CG. A. Bristed, "Too Much of a Change." (Whimsical 
poem. ) 


Frederick S. Cozzens, "Captain Belgrave." (Long, 
humorous tale about the designs of a widow upon 4 
confirmed bachelor.) 


James T. Fields, “An Invitation." (Poetic invitation, 
mostly descriptive of the author's home.) 


John W. Francis, "Reminiscences of Christopher Colles." 
(Rambling comments on the old engineer. ) 


George P. Morris, "Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley." 
(Song. ) 


Henry Theodore Tuckerman, "Bamund Kean." (Biographical 
sketch. ) 


Thomas Ward, "The Sessions of Parnassus; or, the Bards 
of Gotham." (Poetic catalogue of New York poets, 
somewhat like the "Fable for Critics.") 


P, Hamilton Myers, "A Dutch Belle." (A tale of a young 
heiress and a severe aunt. ) 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, "The Emperor's Bird's Nest." 
(Simple narrative poem about the Emperor Charles fob i 
Spain. ) 
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Henry J. Brent, "Phe Iron Man." (A long Scotch tale 
about a mysterious man who steeled himself against 
misfortune. ) 


Theodore S. Fay, "The Death of Ulric." (Historical 
poem. ) 


J. L. MeGonnel, "Marie Lefrette: a Story of Kaskaskia." 
(A romentic tale of the French settlement in Illinois.) 


Charles G. Leland, "The Wedding-Trip of Karl Alvar 
Rafn."” (Rollicking song of the wild actions of a 
Norwegian pirate on 6 wedding expedition. ) 


George William Curtis, "The Shrouded Portrait.” 
(Romantic murder tale set in Rieto, Italy.) 


George D. Prentice, "To a Beautiful Girl.” (Poetic 
apostrophe. ) 


J. Me. Legare, “The Loves of Mary Jones." (Romantic 
tale about a country girl with a rich and a poor 
suitor.) 


R. S. Chilton, "The Burial at Marshfield." (Patriotic 
poem. ) 


., B. Thorpe, "Traditions of the Natchez." (Historical 
essay on the Natchez Indians. ) 


James Russell Lowell, "Massaccio: Brancacci Chapel, 
Plorence." (Poetic tribute to the little-known 
Italian painter.) 


Richard B. Kimball, "The Sun-Dial of Iselle." (Trevel 
anecdotes. ) 


Park Benjamin, "A Tropical Voyage." (Narrative poem. ) 


Samuel S. Cox, "The Satanic in Literature." (Essay on 
character Satan in literature.) 


Charles Astor Bristed, "Ad Fontium Nymphas." (Lyric 
in Latin.) 


H, W. Rockwell, "Dirge, at the Grave of Little Freddy." 
(Religious poetic lement. ) 
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Henry KR. Schoolcraft, ". Gurt History of the United 
States: in the Hebraic Manner." (In Biblical style, 
the high moments in American history chronicled. ) 


Robert T. Conrad, "The Duellist." (Didactic, religious 
poem. ) 


George Wood, "A Charade." (Whimsical domesti playlet.) 


Rufus W. Griswold, "Love Supreme: from an unpublished 
Story." (Poetic fragment. ) 


N. P. Willis, "Letter from Idlewild." (Personal letter 
in lieu of article: Willis' illness made an article 
impossible. ) 


Charles G. Hastman, "Burnet." (Didactic, historical 
poem. ) 


Alfred B. Street, "prpees."” (Essay on American trees, 
appreciative.) 


Richard Henry Stoddard, "Antique Dirge." (Poetic 
lament of two old men for 4 useless past.) 


Williem H. Seward, "Physical Development of the United 
States." (Factual essay.) 


George H. Clerk, "Welaway." (Religious, poetic dirge 
for e lost child.) 


Charles F. Briggs, "Literary Martyrdom." (Realistic, 
allegorical account of the trials of conducting 4 
magazine. ) 


John T. Irving, "Zadoc Town: & Legend of Dosoris." 
(Humorous ghost tale.) 


Pitz-Greene Halleck, "poetic Epistle to Louis Gaylord 
Clerk, Esq." (Pretty poem recollecting the details 
of Mrs. Clark on the wedding evening. ) 

Except for the fact that the book is an honorarium 

(and hence does not represent the best work of all the 


contributors), the volume would be an excellent 
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anthology of Knickerbocker literature. As it is, 
a fairly good one. 

The project was a grand success, the proceeds 
having gone far towards the building of the tasteful 
home at Piermont, New York, in which Clerk spent the 
lest years of his life. 

In 1861 the magazine practically failed and 
changed hands and policies. Clark retired from its 
control, thereafter to re-assume duties for only the 
last three numbers of 1865. The available biographical 
facts about Clark after 1861 are very meager. He 
continued to write personal and reminiscent articles, 
and for a while he worked in the ‘ew York Custom House .89 
In connection with his Harper's association it might be 
mentioned that while still editing his own magezine 
Clark for two and one-half years edited a section of 


Harper's. From the beginning of the "Editor's Drawer” 


in Harper's New Monthly Magazine (Volume III, July, 
1851, page 282) to 1855 Clark was in charge of this 


department.99 In 1875 Clerk suffered « paralytic 


stroke, from which he died on November’ 3, his wife 


a 


=) Dictionary of American Biography. 
90 . Henry rper, @ House of narper, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1912, pp. 4, ic9. see also J. U. 
Authors, Books, and Publishers, 


Derby's Fifty Years sno 
New York, G. W. Carieton & Co., aed, D. 106 and 
passin. 





surviving him twenty years. 

During the ten years before his death Clark seems 
to have been decreasingly noticed. It is not hard to 
explain why. Professor Adkins, in a biography of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, implies the reason in his comments on 
Halleck, which characterize Knickerbocker literature 
in general and Clark in particular: "We find in Halleck's 
work . . . the spirit of good-fellowship which found 
expression through the channels of bonhomie, gallantry, 
and conviviality. It was of this spirit that New York 
literature was born in 1807 /beginning of Salmagundi/; 
it was this spirit that gave it its vital force for the 
next three decades. "92 

One of Clark's younger friends knew why Clark's 
significant life ended years before he died: 

Had Lewis Gaylord Clark fallen prematurely, and 
twenty-four years ago /this was written in 1674 
been suddenly missed from the busy, active walks 

of life, his loss would have been lamented as that 
of a great celebrity. Possessed of a child-like 
simplicity and confidence in his fellow-men, that 
well-nigh disqualified him from fighting success~ 
fully the stern battles of life, when once the 
demand for his pecubiar labor ceased his occupation 
was gone -- the times had changed, but he could not 
change. The onward sweep of progress left hin, long 


ere he died, save to nhs intimate friends, almost 
forgotten and unknown. 


91 WN. F. Adkins, Fitz-Greene Halleck: an Bart 
Knickerbocker Wit and Poet, New haven, +aite niv. ess, 


erace, ‘ 


"92 Thorpe, . cit., Dp. 592. 
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A list of books on the title-page of which Lewis 
Gaylord Clark's name may be found looks meager. Yet 
Clark was a voluminous writer, producing monthly for 
more than twenty-six years at least one-fourth of 
special departments of the "Editor's Table" and "Literary 
Notices." 

The following list of items which Clark wrote, 
omitting the "Literary Notices" and the "Editor's 
Table" of his magazine, is only 2s complete as the 
present lack of available data permits :9° 


", Gontrasted Picture,” Knickerbocker Magazine, III 
(April, 1834), —_ 


The Literary Remains of the Late Willis Gaylord Clerk, 


with an Introductory Memoir (ed. by L. G. Clark), 
ew vork, 1044. 


The Knickerbocker sketch-Book (a volume of selections 
edited by Clark), new York, Samuel Hueston, 1845. 


——— 


93 The following note ought to be added, though the 
item is not yet identified: "one of Clark's most success~ 
ful achievements in humorous literature was, in 1855, in 
connection with Moses Y. Beach, proprietor, and Richard 
A. Locke, editor, of the New York 'Sun.' This was an 
account, professedly from & supplement to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,’ of discoveries made by Sir John 
Herschel, at the Cape of Good Hope, with a new telescope 
which brought the moon's surface so near to the earth 
that its topography and animal life could be studied. 

The incidents and imaginative part were furnished by Clark, 
the purely 'scientific' parts by Locke, and so skilfully 
was the article constructed that the newspapers and even 
some scientists were deceived, and the ‘moon hoax’? passed 
into history as one of the most successful experiments 

ever made to test the credulity of the public.” (The 
National Cyclopedia of American Slo raphy, New York, 

games T G I 455. 
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"Zachary Taylor: @ Biographical Sketch of the Late 
President,” Harper's New Month Magazine, I(Aug., 
1850), 296-500. 


"Henry Clay: Personal Anecdotes, Incidents, Etc.,” 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, V(Aug., 1852), 392-599. 


Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table, New York, ». 
Appleton & Company, Ts5c. 


The Life, Eulo and Great Orations of Daniel Webster, 
New vork, EEL 


"american Humor and Pathos," Knickerbocker Magazine, 
L(Aug., 1857), 192-214. 


"wemorial of Washington Irving," Knickerbocker Magazine, 
tv(Jan., 1860), 114 ff. 


"Charles Dickens,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, XXtV 
(Aug., 1862), 37 <= CC £ 


Clark as a writer could not now be successfully 
revived, because the tenderness (or call it sentimental- 
ism), blandness, leisureliness, and "gentlemanly" 
gaiety which characterize him (and many of his contem- 
poraries) would not appeal to a large modern reading 
public. For that matter, irving, Bryant, and Longfellow 
(the most popular American authors of their age), if 
writing now as they did write would have by no means so 
large a following as they did have in their day. 
Literary tastes, like social habits, have greatly 
changed. The literary significance of Lewis Gaylord 
Clark is determined, not by what he wrote that is 


collectible and worthy of revivification; but chiefly 
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by what he did for major and minor contemporary writers, 


and incidentally by the wealth of information concerning 
contemporary authors which a thorough biography of 


him would reveal. 





INTRODUCTION 


No American literary magazine, past or present, is 
as brosdly significant as the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
founded in 1833 by the Messrs. Peabody and Company and 
Gherles Fenno Hoffman, edited for more than twenty-six 


years by Lewis Gaylord Clark, and suffocated in 1865 


as a result of the Civil War. The North American Review 


is a better critical journal; the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger and Graham's Magazine are more important to Poe 
scholars; the Atlantic Monthly, to students of Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and other New Englanders -- but in 
connection with a study of the national literature of 
the Golden Day, and especially the hundreds of avoca~ 
tional writers, the Knickerbocker is unparalleled in 
significance. 

Numbering among its contributors not a few major 
and multitudinous minor American writers from every 
section of the United States, and succeeding in obtaining 
original contributions from Wordsworth, Southey, Thomas 


Campbell, and Bulwer Lytton, as well as from several 





2 
Irish, Scottish, and English minor writers, the Knicker- 
bocker as early as 1838 reached more than fifty thousand 


readers ,+ at an annual subscription of five dollars. A 


single monthly issue (a little unusual, it is admitted) 


presented articles from Washington Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfellow, Whittier, and Alfred B. Street -- 
truly a galaxy of writers sufficiently renowned to give 
prestige to a magazine of any country. The magazine is 
a wonderful repository of popular American literature in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century; more than 
four thousand poems originally found publication in the 
volumes; more than five hundred and seventy-five tales; 
more than twenty-five complete serial novels and novel- 
ettes; more than a thousand other prose literary items; 
more than two hundred and fifty translations; many 
hundreds of book reviews and notices; and a compara- 
tively small number of non-literary items. Later pages 
of this study indicate the ountettniers and the quality 
of these contents. 

Briefly stated, this study purports to give full 
and exact information concerning the origin, function, 

1 Knickerbocker, XI(Feb., 1838), 192. The state- 
ment refers to "fifty thousand readers per month, of 
the most discriminating class; and not only to readers 
at home, but to large numbers in European towns and 


cities." From this quibbling statement, it is impossi- 
ble to calculate the exact number of subscribers. 
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nature, development, and decline of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine; the contents of it; and its literary signi- 
ficance. To these objectives may be added the subject 
of the first appendix: a brief study of the literary 


associations of Lewis Gaylord Clark, the editor of 


the magazine during most of its life and the one who 


more than anyone else determined its character. 
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CHAPTER I 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE MAGAZINE AS A WHOLE 


From 1825 to 1850 American periodicals other than 
newspapers grew from fewer than one hundred to about 
six hundred.t During these twenty-five years between 
four and five thousand magazines were published, it 
has been estimated, the average life of which was 
two years or less.” So extraordinary was the outburst 
of periodical activity, paralleling the rapic develop- 
ment of America in commerciel endeavors and fn many 
other lines of effort, that Professor Mott has called 


this era in American magazine history, 1825-1850, 


"Phe Period of Expansion." In November, 1828, a 


prominent magazinist of New York, George Pope Morris, 


1 The estimate of Professor Frank Luther Mott, 
A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850, New York, 
D. siete and Company, 1960, Dp. 341-342. Professor 
Mott has a long note indicating the bases for his 
estimate and also explaining the reason why precise 
figures cannot be obtained from the conflicting statis- 
tical estimates of the period. 

2 Ibid. “Even the names of a large proportion of 
these ephemerae are sunk in oblivion." 

5 Ibid., p. 540. 





then editor and publisher of the New-York Weekly, 
commented emphatically on both the fertility and the 
ephemerality of contemporary magazines: 
These United States are fertile in most things, 
but in periodicals they are extremely luxuriant. 
They spring up as fast as mushrooms, in every 
corner, and like all rapid vegetation, bear the 
seeds of early decay within them. ... They 
put forth their young gresn leaves in the shape 
of promises and prospectuses -- blossom through a 
few numbers -- and then comes 'a frost, a killing 
frost,' in the form of bills due and debts unpaid. 
This is the fate of hundreds, but hundreds more 
are found to supply their place, to tread in their 
steps, and share their destiny. 
In New York City alone between 1800 and the be- 
ginning of 18353, that is, in the first thirty-two 
years of the nineteenth century, forty-two magazines 
sufficiently important to be treated by Professor Mott 
in his history of American magazines were published. 
How many more were published cannot be ascertained. 
Of these forty-two New York City magazines, seventeen 
were literary periodicals and twenty-five were non- 
literary. The average life of these seventeen reasonably 
important literary journals was three years and four 
months. The average life of the non-literary journals, 


excluding the four church organs and the one mechanics 


magazine which contimed into the present century, two 


4 Quoted from the New-York Mirror, VI(Nov. 15, 


bE =)-4- 9 oe ho) os P| Co) oh oP. cit., p. 541. The 
estimate of the average age is almost certainly too low. 
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of them still current, was six years end one month. 

In the ten-year period from 1824 to 1834 seven 
hopeful literary magazines were founded in New York 
City. The first of these was the Atlantic Magazine, 

a monthly founded and first edited by Robert C. Sands. 
It lasted exactly one year, May, 1824-April, 1825. 

The next year the more auspicious New York Review and 
Atheneum Magazine, a monthly, was founded, with William 
Cullen Bryant as one of the editors. Yet after only 
one year of struggling, June, 1825-May, 1826, the 
magazine was merged with a Boston journal, the United 
States Literary Gazette, which in turn, published in 
New York and Boston simultaneously, lasted only one 
year and a month. In the same year the New York Lit- 
erary Gazette, a weekly edited by James G. Brooks, 
lasted from September 10, 1825, to March 1l, 1826. 


Apparently no literary magazine was begun in New York 


City in 1826 or 1827, although four non-literary 
journals were started in those years. On November l, 
1828, William Leggett began the Critic, a weekly de- 
voted primarily to theatrical criticism. It lasted 
only six months, till May 2, 1829. Six non-literary, 
but no literary, journals were published in the city 
during the next four years. The year 1853, however, 


was a magazine-founding one for the metropolis: five 
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non-literary end three literary magazines were begun 
there in that year. Each of the three literary period- 
icals proved more enduring than any New York periodical, 
except one, established in the preceding thirty years. 
The first of the three is the one which forms the 
subject of this study. The next, the American Monthly 
Magazine, March, 1855-October, 1858, was established and 
first edited by Henry William Herbert, "Frank Forester," 
the brilliant son of the Dean of Manchester. He had 
come to New York in 1850. The American Monthly Magazine 


was later edited by Charles Fenno Hoffman and Park 


Benjamin, both prominent littérateurs of their day. 


The other literary periodical founded in New York in 
18335 was Parley's Magazine, March 16, 1855-December, 
1844, The first editor was "Peter Parley," Sanmel G. 
Goodrich, himself, writer of many instructional books. 
Parley's Magazine, first published biweekly, then 
semimonthly, then biweekly again, and for the last 

five years monthly, was a miscellany of didactic tales, 
fables, poems, travel accounts, and such material. 

Thus the average age of literary magazines, ex- 
clusive of the subject of this study, published from 
1824 to 1834 was only three years and five months, 
approximately the same average life-span as that of the 


average literary magazine founded in New York from 





1800 to 1833. 

Despite the lessons which these fatalities ought 
to have taught New York publishers, Peabody and Company 
in September , 18352, conceived initial plans for a new 
monthly magazine, which in January, 18355, appeared as 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. In contrast to its ephem- 
eral city neighbors, this ambitious magazine lived 
thirty-three years and attained a general and broad 
significance as a purely literary monthly equaled, if 
at all, by only three American magazines (as distin- 


guished from reviews) established before 1850: 


Graham's Magazine, 1826-1858; Godey's Lady's Book, 


1850-1898; and The Southern Literary Messenger, 1854-1864. 
Before going into the complicated details con- 


cerning the ultimate origin of the Knickerbocker, it 
may be convenient to glance at the whole list of editors 
and publishers, as represented in the following 
tabulation: 

EDITORS 


January, 1833 - March, 18355 (inclusive): Charles 
Fenno Hoffman. 


April, 18335 - September, 18335 (inclusive): Samuel 
Daly Langtree. 


October, 1833: Timothy Flint.® 


5 Professor F. L. Mott (A History of American 
Magazines, p. 606) lists Flint and Langtree as editors 
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November, 1835 - April, 1834 (inclusive): Samel 
Daly Langtree. 


May, 1854 - December, 1860 (inclusive): Lewis 
Gaylord Clark. (Willis Gaylord Clark was associate 
editor -- without much control, however -- from 
1854-1841; Dr. James 0. Noyes, associate editor 
from 1858-1859. ) 


January, 1861 - September, 1863 (inclusive): Kinahan 
Cornwallis. 


October, 1863 - December, 1863 (inclusive): Kinahan 
Cornwallis and Lewis Gaylord Clark. 


January, 1864 - October, 1865 (inclusive): J. Holmes 
Agnew. 


PUBLISHERS (all of New York City) 

1833 1834: Peabody and Company. 

1834 1839; Lewis Garlord Clark and Clement M. Edson. 

1840 - 1841: Lewis Gaylord Clark (?). 

1841 - 1842: John Bisco. 

1842 - 1849: John Allen. 

1849 1857: Samuel Hueston. 

1858 1860: John A. Gray. 

1861: J. R. Gilmore. 
from October, 18335-February, 1834, and Flint as sole 
editor of the March, 1834, issue. Flint was advertised 


as editor from July, 18335-February, 1834; but he 
really assumed editorial duties for only the October, 


1833, mumber. (J. Ervin Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Arthur H. Clark Company, iSiT. Pe 510; 


also Knickerbocker, III, February, 1834, p. 159, and 
April, 1834, p. 3520.) Flint publicly withdrew as 
announced editor after the February, 1854, number. 
(Knickerbocker, III, April, 1834, p. 320.) 





1862: Morris Phillips. 
1862 - 1863: J. H. Elliot. 
1864 - 1865: J. Holmes Agnew. 


Some of the details concerning the ultimate origin 
of the Knickerbocker are tangled, and at present it is 
not possible to disentangle them completely. Undoubtedly 
the Messrs. Peabody in selecting the name of their new 
venture shrewdly planned to capitalize on the enormous 
popularity of Washington Irving, who had returned to 
New York in May, 1832, and had been given a brilliant 


public banquet of welcome. As Longfellow said much 


later, "Never was magazine born with so good a name."§ 


A brief entry in a diary of 1833 shows that the 

Messrs. Peabody had hopes of securing Irving himself 
to conduct the magazine, and so proposed to him through 
one of his influential friends. The diary is that 
of Philip Hone, of the noted auction firm, once Mayor 
of New York City and one of the financial magnates of 
the day. Under the date of Monday, January 7, 18355, 
Hone noted: 

A new periodical called the Knickerbocker made 

its first appearance on the first of this month. 


6 Ina private letter to Clark, July 20, 1854. 
Quoted by Clark in the Knickerbocker, LVII(Feb., 1861), 
226. ee 





nie) 
I proposed to Washington Irving, by request of 
the pabriaherg, to conduct this paper, but he 
refused... 
Unable to get Irving, the enterprising publishers 
chose the twenty-six-year-old Charles Fenno Hoffman 
as helmsman.® Hoffman (1806-1884), son of Judge Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, had been writing for sundry newspapers 


since he began studying law with Harmanus Bleecker at 


Albany. While practicing law in New York City from 


1827 to 18350 Hoffman wrote anonymous newspaper articles 
for the New-York American, a periodical which he helped 
Charles King edit from 1830 (when Hoffman gave up law) 

to 18355. Hoffman, after his three-months editorship of 


the Knickerbocker (to be referred to more specifically 


7 The Diary of Philip Hone, edited by Allan Nevins, 
New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1927, I, p. 86. Pro- 
fessor Stanley T. Williams (in The Life of Washington 
Irving, New York and London, Oxford University Secs, 
1955, 2 vols.) fefers to the Hone diary note, but with 
a misleading phrase calling the Knickerbocker Hoffman's 
journal (II, p. 348, note 9). In another note Professor 
Williams, no doubt following Professor F. L. Mott in his 
history of American magazines, says that Charles Fenno 
Hoffman founded the Knickerbocker (II, p. 335, note 29). 
In reality, the original conception was that of the 
Messrs. Peabody, publishers, who first sought Irving 
as editor; and, failing to get him, looked around for 
another possible and willing editor to launch the 
magazine. (See Homer F. Barnes, Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
New York, Columbia University Press, » Pe . 


8 Homer F,. Barnes, Charles Fenno Hoffman, p. 41. 
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shortly), toured on horseback the northwest and wrote 
back long descriptive letters, first published in the 
New-York American but in 1835 published in both London 
and New York as A Winter in the West, 2 volumes. 
Thereafter Hoffman edited or helped edit for short 
periods the American Monthly Magazine, the New-York 
Mirror, the New-Yorker, the Evening Gazette, and the 
Literary World. Besides his popular romance, Greyslaer, 
published in 1839, based on Colonel Beauchamp's murder 
of Colonel Sharp, the seducer of his fiancée, Hoffman 
published several other volumes, three of them volumes 
of verse. In 1849, when Hoffman was only forty-three, 
his mind became so badly deranged that he had to be 
sent to the state hospital at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he stayed the remaining thirty-five years of his 
life.? 

The choice in late 1852 of Hoffman as editor of 
their new venture by Peabody and Company seems to have 
been considered wise. The New York Evening Post for 
October 13, 1852, complimented the publishers on their 
wisdom: 


The gentleman alluded to, Mr. Charles F. Hoffman, 


9 See Homer F, Barnes, Op. cit. Also Lucius H. 
Holt, "Charles Fenno Hoffman,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, IX, pp. 110-1ll. 
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though not known by name as extensively as some 
writers of infinitely less talent, has yet been 
much and justly admired through the medium of 
his sprightly and elegant effusions, both in 
prose and verse; and the readers of his productions 
will be glad to see him exercising his mind in a 
broader and better field than the columns of a 
daily political newspaper. ... The publishers 
could scarcely have a surer guarantee of success 
than is furnished them in the talents of this 
gentleman. 10 


The gifted author seems to have assumed his first 
duty, that of building up a subscription list before the 
first mumber was published, with such enthusiasm thai 


sol -Tolo} sel LoM Bb a-de MB elbbelebal-tol names,11 


On January 1, 18335, the new purely literary magazine 
introduced itself to about one thousand readers as the 
Knickerbacker, a spelling preferred by Hoffman as more 
historically correct than Knickerbocker. The opening 
article was informal, relating an imaginary experience 
of the editor. One summer afternoon as the editor was 
reflecting upon how best to introduce his magazine, his 
room was quietly metamorphosed into a Dutch one, furnish- 
ings and all, into which came a mysterious man with a 
benevolent face, mildly satirical mouth lines, placid 
brow, and mild blue eyes -- a figure remotely familiar. 
The sage phantom demanded of the editor why he chose for 

10 October 15, 1832, p. 2, col. 2. Quoted by 


Barnes, Op. cit., p. 42. 
il Philip Hone, Op. cit., I, p. 86. 
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the magazine a name “embalmed with those of Thucydides 
and Xenophon," to which the astonished editor humbly 
responded that he assumed the immortal name of Diedrich 
as a disciple does that of his master. The editor 
hoped to “act as the usher of others into the presence 


of the public"; to enlist ability in animated form free 


of sectarianism and politics; "to represent life and 


letters as existing here, not to assume their regulation; 
to call out talent, not to supply it." The ghost of 
Diedrich kindly heard the editor explain his dislike of 
the "sickly longing for all the trash of driveling 
sentimentality and pseudo-fashion, with which the shelves 
of our circulating libraries are filled from the London 
press." Before the editor completed the statement of 
his plans to evaluate American writings with discrimi- 
nation and proper recognition of rank, not loosely 
dubbing every popular writer a Bryant or an Irving, the 
phantom Diedrich disappeared and the room assumed its 
normal appearances. 
On the last page of this opening number Hoffman 

described the editorial department as he would like 
it to be: 

That important ground once occupied with so happy 


an effect by the London Gentleman's Magazine, when 
it was the medium through which men of taste, science, 
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and literature, communicated with each other upon 
every class of subjects, has been so deserted by 
modern periodicals, that it may be necessary for 
us here to remind our readers, that we shall always 
be happy when they exchange their views with each 
other, as yell as with the public, through our 
Magazine.+ 

This ideal of an editorial gossip department was never 
achieved by any of the first three editors, however. 
Within three months Hoffman gave up the venture, either 
because of dyspepsia and overwork, as his biographer 


says,+5 or more likely because of a disagreement with 


the money-grabbing first publishers, as Clark said,14 


The remaining three numbers of the first volume 
(like all later volumes, containing six issues) were 
edited by a good literary critic, Samuel Daly Langtree, 
who had been review-editor of Colonel William L. Stone's 
New York Commercial Advertiser. Volume II (containing 
the July, August, September, October, November, and 
December, 1833, numbers) was under the editorial control 
of Langtree, also, except for the October number, which 
Timothy Flint edited. The second volume opened with "A 
Conversation which the Editor of this Magazine had with 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, concerning National Literature 

12 I(Jan., 1833), 60. 

15 Barnes, @p. cit., p. 44. 


14 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LIII(Feb., 
1859), 193. es ae 
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and other Grave Topics," in which the editor confessed 
to the patron saint that the magazine had not yet 
attained either the character or condition desired, 
"When the Knickerbocker shall be purely American, -- 
when its pages . .. shall reflect the genius and feelings 
of 'the inheritors of unfulfilled renown' in our country -- 
when its articles . . . shall bear the tracery of the 
genius of this mighty land -- when, in fact, our periodi- 
cal . . . shall become the mirror of our national 
literature -- then, and not till then, will its destiny 


be complete; and our wishes be fulfilled, in giving 


Americe a native Magazine, "+> This ideal was striven 


for during the remainder of the career of the magazine. 
How nearly achieved it was is indicated in the following 
chapters of this study. The venerable phantom upon 

this second visit to the editor commended caution; the 
way to promote a national literature is to cherish that 
which is good in the foreign, to point out that which 

is good in native productions, to recommend native 
cultivation of the mind so as to attain the full measure 
of its stature, to recognize that a national literature 


can arise only from a distinctive character. Timothy 


15 II(July, 1833), 4. 
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Flint contributed several articles besides editing the 
October number. In an editorial of the October number 
he wrote that his purpose would be "to foster genuine 
American literature to the extent of my ability, to put 
forth my utmost exertions to call out and encourage 


latent talent, to throw my mite into the scale of true 


taste, good learning, sound morals, and religion. "16 


On the last pages of the second volume are described 
the third visit of the ever-active guardian spirit, 
Petrus Stuyvesant. Said he: 

I mean to say, you have not succeeded in reviving 
that fine and peculiar spirit of literature, which, 
in the days of ‘Lancelot Langstaff and others! 
fof Salmagundi fame7, used to tickle the town with 
arch, indeed, and waggish effusions -- but which 
were still finely drawn, springing from and indica- 
tive of, the society they so pleasantly pourtrayed, 
and which will remain to ur literature and manners 
a memorial forever. .. . 
The answer of the editor is very important. He is not 
seeking a merely local patronage with local spirit and 
appeal, but a national patronage and significance. Ad- 
mitting that it is nobler to help form the literary 
taste of a nation than of a community, the good saint 
nevertheless objected: Has not your magazine been 
filled with works of unknown contributors instead of 
with the productions of established ones? The editor's 


16 II(0ct., 1833), 241. 
17 II(Dec., 1833), 485. 
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response voices a conviction which became the next 
editor's ideal and which gave the Knickerbocker its 
distinctive character then and its present significance. 
Said the editor: That is our greatest praise. The 
magazine desires to become the medium of established 
writers, it is true, but not exclusively of such authors. 
"Even now, and the boast will be incalculebly increased, 
the KNICKERBOCKER has been the means of bringing into 
the field greater and more numerous names, than any 
other periodical ever established in our country. "18 
But the constant aim will be to foster latent genius. 
The magazine desires "to be a ready and convenient 
channel into which every little rill of mind may pour 
its tributary stream, and thus preserve that, in fresh- 
ness and beauty, which would be otherwise dissipated and 


lost forever 219 


Volume III opened (January, 1834) with a statement 


of the tone to characterize the magazine, such a tone 

as would be in keeping with a descendant of Diedrich: 

"We will take that unique and 'brisk-looking' figure 

as a type of ourselves. .. Like him, hope in our eye, 
pleasure in our face, gladness in our heart, and briskness 


18 II(Dec., 1833), 487. 
19 Ibid. 
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in our step, we sally forth staff in hand upon our New 
Year's pilgrimage. ... you will for a time forget the 
care, the bustle, and the annoyances of business or of 
life."©0 The next month Langtree wrote a daring essay 
on the subject of wherein the true glory of Irving con- 
sisted: in dealing with materials of his own country, 
was the answer. That which is interesting just here, 
however, is the direct statement: Irving is "the 
godfather of our magazine, and the morning-star of 
American literature."“1 ‘The magazine was to broaden 
its appeal shortly. 

In April, 1834, learning from the publishers that 
the Knickerbocker was for sale, Lewis Gaylord Clark and 
his friend Clement M. Edson managed to borrow the money 
for the purchase. Clerk's editorship and proprietorship 


began with the following advertisement in the May, 1834, 


number (the policy announced was not in all respects 


adhered to): 


The ORIGINAL PAPERS -- which it is designed shall 
be so varied as to form a combination of the solid 
and useful with the entertaining and the agreeable -- 
will be from literary pens of established reputation, 
in different cities and portions of the United 
States. Acceptable Original Articles will be paid 
for at such rates as the encouragement of the enter- 
prise shall warrant. 

In addition to the Original Papers, liberal space 


20 III(Jan., 1833), 3. 
21 III(Feb., 1834), 135. 
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will be devoted, under the head of LITERARY NOTICES, 
to brief and candid reviews of new works, of proper 
distinction, with such extracts es may be necessary 
to add interest, or to evince the justice of the 
accompanying criticism. ... 

THE EDITOR'S TABLE will be devoted to the familiar 
discussion of such local or general matters, as 
could not, with propriety, be classed under the 
above-named heads. 

With this brief Programme, the KNICKERBOCKER MAGA- 
ZINE is submitted to a discerning and generous public, 
to stand or fall by their decision. If an earnest 
desire to raise up a National Periodical which shall 
do honor to American Literature -- if unwearied 
energy and exertion on the part of the conductors -- 
the employment in its pages of much of the best 
literary talent of the country -- if neatness of 
execution, and early and punctual transmission, can 
secure its success, it is confidently believed that 
it will attain to general favour. 


Thus after nearly failing within three months after 
having been founded and after having had three editors 
within the first year and four months of its life, the 
Knickerbocker was to begin its contrasting career of 
over twenty-six years under a single editorship. So 


successful an editor did Lewis Gaylord Clark become that 


from obscurity he rose to contemporary popularity. His 


literary associates and correspondents include most of 
the American literary celebrities of his day and such 
English writers as Wordsworth, Southey, Dickens, 

Thackeray, and a number of minor writers. An extended 


sketch of Mr. Clark, with emphasis upon his literary 


22 IIiI(April, 1834), 321-322. 
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associations and several quoted uncollected letters from 
famous literary men, is given in Appendix A of this 
study. Here it will be convenient, however, to consider 
a few details about Clark. 

Though both paternal and maternal ancestors were 

New Englanders, Lewis Gaylord Clark was twin-born with 
Willis Gaylord Clark in Onondaga County, New York, 
October 5, 1808. The twins spent all their youth in 
rural New York, enjoying such simple diversions as 
playing on haystacks, skating on the ponds, flying kites, 
and wandering through field and wood. Such a life 
“appealed to Lewis, who in manhood as a magazine editor 
made many allusions to his childhood sports and related 
many en experience had during his childhood life in the 
country. Moreover, during much of his manhood he lived 
and performed his editorial duties at various places 


along the Hudson. The two strongest literary influences 


of his childhood were the literary and philosophical 


tastes of his father and the practical newspaper experience 
of his maternal uncle, Willis Gaylord, editor of the 
local Genesee Farmer and Albany Cultivator. The only 
special skill which Lewis demonstrated was a phenomenal 
memorizing ability. 

It is not known exactly when he went to New York to 


seek literary opportunities or precisely what he did in 
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New York before 1834. However, by 1830 he must have 
been doing some writing for New York newspapers. His 
twin brother had established himself as a literary man 
in Philadelphia by 1830. Lewis Clark first canes into 
special notice in March, 1834, when a sentimental didactic 
tale of his was accepted by Samuel Daly Langtree for the 
Knickerbocker ,°5 During the same month the Knickerbocker 
was for sale, and Clark with his friend Clement M. Edson 
bought it. From this time on Clark became increasingly 
prominent in New York social and literary circles. As 
has been mentioned, his correspondence with literary 
celebrities grew to significant proportions. 4 His 
editorial writings grew in amount and popularity, as his 
genial personality developed and became revealed in his 
magazine. His writing, like his personality, was amiable, 
blandly humorous, and sentimental. The predominant 
characteristic was an instinctive humor, blended of the 
leisureliness of Lamb, the sentiment of Dickens, and the 


romance of Irving. 


A sketch of the Knickerbocker from the time Lewis 


Gaylord Clerk became editor and proprietor in May, 1824, 


25 The tale, entitled "A Contrasted Picture," 
appeared in April, 1834, pp. 281-289. It was rather 
widely copied by the public press. 

24 For details and quotations see Appendix A. 
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till Clark resigned in 1860 is really a biographical 
study of Clark as a literary man, for nearly all he ever 
wrote was published in his special editorial department. 

Announcing the future assistance of his twin- 
brother, living in Philadelphia, Clark in October, 1834, 
published a statement of his policy, containing an im- 
portant parenthesis: "We design to make its contents 
agreeable to the old and the young; to the sedate and the 
gay; to all parties in politics, -- a subject from which, 
being non-partisans, we stand all aloof; -- to mingle 
the useful with the entertaining, -- and to pursue the 
tenor of our way, with the entertainment of cordial 


feelings towards all contemporaries, "25 


Almost every 
year during his twenty-six years of editorship Clark 
had to insist that the magazine was strictly non-partisan, 
consistently and exclusively literary. Nor would the 


magazine ever become involved in the numerous theo- 


logical controversies of the day. Sometimes subscribers 


had to be reminded of this attitude, 26 Even so late as 


August, 1854, Clark had to restate his policy: "Literature, 


distinct from politics or polemics, is our 'platform.!"©7 


From 1834 to 1845 the magazine achieved a broader 


25 Iv(October, 1854) , S27. 

26 For example, see “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, 
XXII (Aug., 1843; Sept., 1843), 199, 280. = ee oe 

27 XLIV(Aug., 1854), 217. 
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and broader appeal. In 1844 in response to some corre- 
spondents' suggestions as to contents more suitable to 
the public, Clark wrote: 


But, good Sirs, what mblic! that's the question- 
issimus. There Is the 'fashionable public,' and 
the ‘religious public,' and the playgoing public, 
and the ‘commercial public,' and the ‘literary 
public,' and Heaven knows how many publics more. 

- « « He who pays sole homage to gny one of these 
publics is a publican and sinner,” 


Thus as early as 1834 the Knickerbocker was well 


established, had a definite literary program, and was in 
the hands of Lewis Gaylord Clark, who was to guide its 
destiny through the years of its significant subsistence. 
It will be well to drop the historical sketch here for an 
explanation of the contents of the magazine, the geograph- 
ical distribution of its contributors, its rates of pay 
for contributions, its "Literary Notices" and "Editor's 
Table" departments, its circulation through the years, 
and its contemporary reputation. Toward. the end of the 
chapter the narrative will be resumed and the career of 
the magazine briefly sketched from this point (1834) to 
the end in 1865. 

The organization of each issue during most of the 
years consisted of three fundamental parts: Original 


Contributions, Literary Notices,sand Editor's Table. 


28 XXIX(Nov., 1844), 486. 
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Of course, in addition, from time to time unimportant 
units were inserted, monthly compendiums of this or that, 
biographical notes, and such information. The Original 
Contributions department was the magazine proper in the 
usual sense, consisting of the poems, tales, serials, 
and such items, forming the first part encountered by the 
reader. Each number usually opened with a five- or 
ten-page prose item: a tale, a literary essay, a histori- 
Cal essay, an installment of a serial novel, or a 
travel sketch -- without editorial comment. 

The authors who contributed the material for the 
magazine proper, as this unit will be labeled, and the 
quality of their contributions are studied in succeeding 
chapters. It will be necessary here to give only general 
facts concerning the types of material, the proportions 


of the various types, the geographical sections represented, 


and similar general information. 


Though a close division of types of literature can 
never be made satisfactorily, it is possible to distinguish 
with fair accuracy the following broad classes: poetry, 
tales, serial fiction, literary essays, translations, 
humorous articles, miscellaneous literary items, am 
non-literary material. Included in this last class will 


be all historical, informational, and didactic essays; 
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and all travel sketches that are not as distinctively 


literary as Parkman's Oregon Trail, for example. In 


the class designated "miscellaneous literary items" 

are grouped such definitely litersry productions as 
cannot be included in the other categories: dialogues, 
literary reminiscences, entertaining incidents from life, 
and character sketches, for example. It should be under- 
stood that the point at which a tale becomes a novelette 
is undefinable. In this classification, more than five 
installments are required to designate a nascent novel. 
Similarly, the precise amount of an essay which must be 
humorous to make the essay classifiable as a humorous 
item is hard to designate. The tone and import of the 
whole, the satirical intent obvious as underlying motif, 
the whimsical mood out of which the style arose, and 


such qualifications are characteristics which if ob- 


humor. At any rate, in the following tabulation, no 
prose item is classified in more than one division. 
Humorous poems are tallied in the two 

and humorous items. No doubt many of the unlabeled 
translations in the magazine escaped identification as 
translations and so are mistakenly grouped here with the 


poems, essays, and other types. Finally, the hundreds of 





poems in the "Editor's Table" department, 

other classifiable productions there (such as literary 
essays), are not counted; and the critical reviews 
appearing in the special department they occupied are 
not considered in this general study of the magazine 
proper. This is worthy of special notice as explaining 


why the humorous items in "the best comic 


» 
the times"<9 are proportionately few 


(the most of the humor appeared 

and why the literary essays bulk no 
Let us begin 

six volumes, t! 
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Among the non-literary items are numbered many 
articles by such minor literary figures as Mrs. Lydia 
H. Sigourney, Mrs. Caroline Kirkland, Miss Catharine 
Sedgwick, Charles Godfrey Leland, Frederick S. Cozzens, 
and others. In fact, using the same criteria for 
evalustion of such a modern magazine as recent issues 
of the Atlantic Monthly, one would find that more than 
seventy-five per cent, probably, of the contents has 
to be considered non-literary. Therefore, the Knicker- 
bocker may be said to have been a wholly literary 
magazine, except for the war years. As will be pointed 
out in a later chapter, one of the weaknesses of the 
magazine as a force in American civilization was its 
tendency to divorce itself from all social, economic, 
and political problems. 

Omitting the "Literary Notices" and "Editor's 


Table" departments (which were almost wholly literary), 


the table shows that of the total contents only 18.82% 


may be considered non-literary. Perhaps the most sur- 
prising feature of the magazine is the amount of original 
poetry published in it. There were more poems than all 
other items, literary and non-literary, together. An 
average of ten original poems was published every month 


for the three hundred and ninety-four months during 
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which the journal was issued. The contributors and the 
oh EW Gs rp gop Mn) ot S-a oLore b Mob MR olol 37) hima ts Mo) Mob M11 0-7 -1-1o OD BE Bot) 
next chapter. So, too, the comments on the prose items 
are reserved for later chapters. 

With regard to the original contributions, one 
might ask whether they originated mostly in New York 


City or not. Exact percentage figures cannot be given 


to show the geographical sections represented, because, 


in keeping with an inherited custom, most of the contri- 
butions were unsigned, and, try as one may, many cannot 
be identified as to authorship. A few of the articles 
were signed with the aithors' rull names; more were 
signed with an initial or initials (not always of the 
real name); more yet were signed either with pseudonyms 
("St. Croix," "Polygon," "Ione," "Orcatius," "Ollapod," 
"Honeywell," etc.) or such tags as "By the author of 

"; many were signed "By a new contributor" 
or "By an old contributor"; a few were published without 
any kind of signature at all. Of course by the use of 
various reference guides, various bibliographies, the 
very poor volume indexes, the "Editor's Table," and such 
aids, one may identify hundreds of the otherwise un- 
revealed authors. Finally, there is this one other aid 


toward a study of the geographical sections represented: 
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some items in every monthly issue were signeé@ with 
place indications, whether with author indications or 
not. 

Consequently, though exact percentages of nation- 
wide appeal or the lack of it are not ascertainable, a 
generally satisfactory conclusion may be reached. 

First, it will be recalled that the magazine was 


founded to appeal to a national audience and especially 


to elicit national talent.°° It will be recalled, too, 


that the phantom Diedrich accused Editor Langtree of not 
having reflected the old Dutch spirit of New Amsterdam, 
and that the editor responded that the policy would be 
to reflect and help form the literery taste of a nation 
rather than a community: "to be a ready and convenient 
channel into which every little rill of mind may pour 
its tributary stream."°l ‘That this attitude represented 
a constant ideal (to what extent realized will be seen 
later) throughout Clark's twenty-six years of editorship 
is attested by a statement he made as he was about to 
give up the magazine: The Knickerbocker writers, said 
Clark in 1859, have never been from any "particular 
section of the country."52 Moreover, nearly every year 

SO Above, pp.15-16. 

Sl II(Dec., 1833), 487. See above, p. 17. 


52 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LIV(Nov., 1859), 
545, 





Sl 
the editor wrote a little essay or two against sectional 
feeling. For example, in 1841 in an article commending 
certain journals of the West and South, he insisted that 
there should be cultivation of literature for its 
intrinsic merit rather than its sectional appeal; there 
should be no sectional prejudice, for all should strive 
for the one goal: a Republic of Letters.°5 4A later 
chapter will reveal that Clark's attitude toward Southern 
periodicals was one of consistent commendation, and he 
commented on most of the literary periodicals begun in 
the South. Only one illustration need be cited here. 
In 1841 Clark wrote of The Magnolia, then of Savannah, 
Georgia, that it was conducted with editorial tact and 
talent and had a corps of good contributors, and so on, 4 
(He went so far as to defend the South against those 


who contended that slaves were treated cruelly, as a 


rule.°5) Similarly, Clark often impartially commended 


Philadelphia, New England, and Western periodicals. 
Among the contributors from the deep South may 


be numbered William Gilmore Simms, J. M. Legare ("a 


56) 


true poet,” said Clark Mary E. Lee, and Richard 


"Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XVII(april, 


"Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XVII(April, 
ol oy Aa 
"Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXI(March, 
1843), 283. ee eae 
56 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXXII(Aug., 
1848), 179. aa ate atone 
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Henry Wilde. Simms contributed many poems to the early 
volumes; later he and Clark quarreled, and Simms discon- 


tinued his contributions. Most of the Philadelphia 


writers of the age contributed to the Knickerbocker; 


among them William E. Burton, George Henry Boker, Mathew 
Carey, and Charles Godfrey Leland. Longfellow, 


Whittier, Hawthorne, and Francis Parkman (among 


of the contributors from the West. In fact, an analysis 
of all the identifiable contributors shows a fairly 
large body of non-New York authors 
Knickerbocker. The following tabulation, 
inconclusive as to precise percentages of the whole 
contents, as already explaine ust be indicative 
geographical sections represented in the making of 

ine. It should memt , that in 1840, 


New York was already the Am literary metropolis. 


. 


1&0 
Geographical Distribution o ontribdutors 


New York (City and State) 
New England 
Pennsylvania, District o 


The South 





Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Italy, Turkey, etc.- 6.74% 


A study of the items signed with place indications 
during the years 1835 to 1860 gives the following per- 
centages of contributions from various geographical 
sections, again strongly indicative rather than abso- 
lutely conclusive. More than one-sixth of all the contri- 


butions to the Knickerbocker w 


Table 
Geographical Distribution of Knickerbocker Contributions 


New York (City and State) and Canada 
New England 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, and Marylend---14.03% 


2) 


The South 


Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Italy, Turkey, etc. --- 3.44% 


It will be noticed that only about one-third of the 
material which appeared in the magazine proper seems to 
have been contributed by New York and Canadian writers, 
and that almost as much of the material was from the 
pens of New England authors. It is surely not correct 
to conclude from the title of the journal (as some have 


done) that the Knickerbocker was a strictly New York 
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literary magazine eliciting talent and securing patronage 
almost entirely from that geographical section. The 
Knickerbocker was not a purely provincial periodical. 
However, although in ideals and to a noticeable extent 
in contributions the magazine was consistently national, 
in dominant tone and spirit throughout its career it was 
truly "Knickerbocker" -- excepting, perhaps, the "Editor's 
Table." It was ever a magazine of “polite literature." 

Even though in its day the Knickerbocker was 
probably the third highest paying American magazine, 
Graham's and Godey's being the two highest, no doubt it 
paid very little for the majority of its contributions, 
and nothing at all for many of them. Both Graham's and 
Godey's were business enterprises; they set out to capture 
the biggest writers because it paid in circulation and 
hence in profit: in other words, they found that it paid 
to buy names. On the other hand, when Clark became 
proprietor of the Knickerbocker in 1854, he formulated 
policies with a different objective. No business man, 
but himself a literary aspirant, Clark desired only a 


good living for a man with reasonably simple tastes. 


His primary aim was to make the Knickerbocker a medium 


for the hosts of literary men of one or two talents, 


men who generally were sufficiently honored to have their 
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effusions published in a monthly as venerable as the 
Knickerbocker became in the late thirties. Furthermore, 
the Knickerbocker always relied upon its literary 
quality for appeal, at no time publishing fashion plates 
or other embellishments merely for the purpose of 
appealing to the masses. 

Even Godey's, like Graham's, paid nothing at all to 
unknown writers, admitting that no payment was made ex- 
cept for contributions contracted for in advance.” If 
the three best-paying magazines in America paid nothing 
for the majority of their contributions, what must have 
been the pecunisry encouragement which periodicals in 
general offered struggling writers] N. P. Willis paid 
nothing for any contributions to his Corsair; the North 
American Review paid only a dollar a page from 1825 to 
1850; the Democratic Review averaged about two dollars 


a large page; the Whig Review ebout the’ same price; 


the New-England Magazine paid an average of one dol 


~ 


a page for prose and two dollars for a 


the Southern Literary Messenger paid Griswold one dollar 


: . s , . : 
and a half per page of small > and so on , 58 


37 Godey's, XVIII (April, 18359), 191. See, also, 
Mott, A History of american Magazines, pp. 510f. and 584. 


38 See Mott, A History of American Magazines, 
pp. 504 ff. 
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Professor Mott quotes Simms as saying in 1845: "Of all 


the American magazines there is not one which pays all 


its contributors."°9 In a letter to a young literary 


aspirant in 1846 Willis wrote: "As to writing for the 
magazines, that is.very nearly done for as a matter of 
profit. The competition for notoriety alone gives the 
editors more than they can use. You could not sell a 
piece of poetry now in America, "40 

As compared with the general run of magazines of 
the time, then, the Knickerbocker stood high in payment 
for contributions, as shown by the following comparative 
figures. Graham's paid Longfellow frcem twenty dollars to 
fifty dollars a poem and Hawthorne five dollars a page. 41 
Now these authors were among Clark's personal favorites, 
and they received even better payment from him than 
Graham generally offered them. Longfellow received fifty 
dollars a poem. The favorite prose writers received as 
much as fifteen dollars a page (though five dollars a 
page of prose was more usual, when anything at all was 
paid). For one short contribution (sometimes two) a 


month during the years 1839-1841 (two years) Irving 


39 Ibid., p. 510. 

40 Quoted by Algernon Tassin, The Magazine in 
America, New York, Dodd, Mead snd Co., 1916, p. lel. 

41 Mott, Op. cit., p. 507. 





received two thousand dollars a year, though the payments 
were somewhat delayed at times. Even so early as January, 
1854, the Knickerbocker was paying five dollars a page 
for its best prose articles. In an editorial proem to 

an article reprinted from an English anmal the editor 
apologizes for departing from a policy of printing only 
items that have never before been published, mt excuses 
himself by saying that the article in question is excep- 
tionally good, and satisfies his readers by saying that 
the selection cost the magazine one hundred and thirty 
dollars, whereas an original article of the same length 
(about twenty pages) would have cost only one hundred 
dollars. "We pay five dollars per pege for such contri- 
butions as we consider best, (and monthly thou perusest 
many such,) which for twenty pages, the length to which 
we purpose extending our selections, is one hundred 
dollars, "42 


The most satisfactory statement concerning the 


Knickerbocker rate of pay is that which Clark made in 


February, 1844, by way of com a. FP. 
Willis had recently contributed to the Columbien magazine. 
Touching the matter of payment for magazine articles: 

Mr. Willis informs us that many of the American 


magazines pay to their more eminent contributors 
nearly three times the amount for a printed page 


42 III(Jan., 1834), 55. 
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that is paid by English magazines to the best writers 
in Great-Britain; and he instances GODEY and GRAHAM 
as paying often twelve dollars a page to their prin- 
cipal contributors. This refers to a few 'principal' 
writers only, as we have good reason to Know, having 
been instrumental in sending several acceptable 
correspondents to those publications, who have re- 
ceived scarcely one-fourth of the sum mentioned. 
Mr. Willis adds, however, that many good writers 
write for nothing, and that 'the number of clever 
writers has increased so much that there are thousands 
who can get no article accepted.' All this is quite 
true. There is no magazine in America that has paid 
so large sums to distinguished native writers as the 
KNICKERBOCKER. Indeed, our most distinguished American 
writer firving7 was never a contributor to any other 
of our Monthlys than this. The books of this Magazine 
show, that independent of the Editor's division of 
its profits as joint proprietor, or his salary as 
editor, (a matter which its publishers have always 
kept distinct from, and in all respects unconnected 
with, the payments to contributors,) annual sums 
have heretofore been paid for literary materiel 
greater than the most liberal estimate we have seen 
of any annual literary payment by our widely-circu- 
lated contemporaries. To the first poet in Americe, 
(not to say in the world, at this moment,) 
nengtel len) we heve repeatedly paid fifty dollars 
or a single poem, not exceeding, in any instance, 
two pages in length; and the cost of prose papers 
from sources of kindred eminence has in many numbers 
exceeded fifteen dollars a page. Again: we have 
in several instances paid twice as much for the ms. 
of a continuous novel in these pages as the writer 
could obtain of any metropolitan book-publisher; 
and after appearing in volumes, it has found the 
the wide publicity given to the work by the KNICKER- 
BOCKER has been of greatest service to its populari- 
ty, in more than one subsequent edition. We should 
add, however, that we have had no lack, at any 
period, of excellent articles for our work at 
moderate prices /an important allowance/; while 
many of our more popular papers have been entirely 
gratuitous, unless indeed the writers consider the 
honorable reputation which they have established 





in these pages as some reward for intellectual 
(>. <3 oh vis Re) os 


Even as late as 1859, when the magazine was struggling 
for existence, the pay was from two to ten dollars per 
page for contributions, as announced by the publisher .*4 

The prestige which an unestablished writer received 
from publishing in the Knickerbocker after 1835 should 
not be underestimated. Already it had become a dis- 


tinctive literary journal, read and respected by prac- 


tically every American writer and contributed to by the 


literati of almost every locality On October 16, 18356, 


Hawthorne's friend and adviser, Horatio Bridge, wrote 


him: “By all means cultivate the 'Knickerbocker.. ... 


5 
For one's name to appear there is an introduction. "45 


Speaking of one of the writers who received encourage- 
ment from publishing in the magazine, a biographer says: 
"The 'Knickerbocker,' the youth with literary aspira- 
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tions, as to tl] man wi lad & i, was what 
the 'Atlantic' became in lat 
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the preceding ten or more years: "The Knickerbocker 


has been one of the most successful and brilliant 
periodicals of the day. Among its contributors have been 
Irving, Paulding, Bryant, Longfellow, and nearly all the 
younger writers of mich note in the country."*7 In view 

of the fact that any reasonably good writer would publish 

a volume or more of his productions as soon as he had 
written enough, previous publication in the Knickerbocker 
was good advertising. For this reason it is not surprising 
that very many contributions could be obtained with- 

out any pay at all, and even more for small pay. 

The correct conclusion seems to be that on an 
absolute scale the Knickerbocker annually paid well 
for a few contributions by the established writers, 
poorly for the numerous contributions of the narrowly 
known writers, and nothing at all for many productions 
of unknown authors. 

Whatever may have been the pay for items appearing 
in the magazine proper (in the department known as 
"Original Contributions"), the other two departments cost 
the publishers practically nothing; for Clark wrote most 
of the "Literary Notices" and wrote or compiled all of 
the "Editor's Table." These two departments were 


47 Prose Writers of America, 1852 edition 
note. 





41 
printed in fine type, and quotations which appeared 
in them were in still finer type, so that an estimate of 
the number of pages they occupied through the years 
would give no just representation of the relative 
amount of material in them. The "Editor's Table" alone 
grew in favor throughout the years, until after 1853 


about half of the words in an issue were in the "Editor's 


Table." First, however, let us briefly consider the 


"Literary Notices," 


which were always published 
immediately following the "Original Contributions." 

The first observation a reader of the magazine's 
critical reviews would be apt to make is thst they are 
not essays built around book titles, like the reviews 
in quarterlies of criticism. They are in general brief 
covering only two or three pages of fine print 
as a rule, almost always directly about the author 
the work considered. They are vivacious. always but 
really profound almost never. To make 1 mewhat for 
their lack of depti y & tone and show 
much common sense and som dd tast Generally th 
reviewer 
sentence or 
of the book 


to condemn. 





the critic's observations, these quotations often 
taking up too much of the available space. Clark 
explained his attitude toward the critical notices 

soon after he acquired control of the magazine: "We 

read assiduously, and endeavor to judge honestly, and 
according to the best lights afforded us by nature 

and acquirement; but we must do all briefly. "48 Clark's 
own test of literary quality was breadth of appeal, or 


those features which would seem to strike a responsive 


note in the hearts and heads of people at large.*9 


Considering the vast body of books and authors 
commented on, the authors apparently treated with unjust 
severity were strikingly few. One of these was Simms, 
whose blunt comments about Northern literature in general 
angered Clark; another was Dr. James McHenry, the 
Philadelphia poet-novelist-dramatist; and a third was 
the New York egotist, Cornelius Mathews. Besides Poe, 
these were practically all who do not seem to have 
received frank and fair treatment in the Knickerbocker 
review department. 

Perhaps a third (in some issues one-half) of the 


48 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, V(Feb., 1835), 


172. 
49 "Literary Notices," Knickerbocker, XXIX(Feb., 


1847), 173. 
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We regard Mr. Whittier as one among the very first 
of our poets. With one or two eminent exceptions, 
no one of our best writers excels him in the melody 
of his verse, and the appositeness and beauty of 
his imagery. There is, moreover, a depth of feel- 
ing, an earnestness and ardor, visible in his later 
writings, which sufficiently distinguish him from 
the herd who write verse as they would write an 
advertisement; stimulated, too often it may be, by 
the same impulse in the one case as in the other. 
Mr. Whittier never sits down with a pen in his hand 
and a sheet of foolscap before him, to 'pump up a 
feeling' touching some pliable theme or another, 

as to the precise nature of which he is either 
entirely ignorant or quite undecided. How many of 
our rhymists, miscalled poets, differ from our 
friend in this! Sitting down with a desperate 
determination to get up an afflatus; to write, and 
to rhyme, at all events; to secure the requisite 
number of feet and the required number of necessary 
lines is a process of composition which can never 
result in “he production of poetry. 


It is hardly necessary to say that during the last 
five years of the magazine, the disturding Civil War 
period, the book-reviews declined into mere notices, 
few in number and valueless in quality. 

The "Editor's Table," occupying the closing depert- 

every isme, was itself a magazine (that 
a miscellany), incapable adequate definition. 
contained an inorganic grouping of wit and humor, 
and serious reflection, mostl 


some verse, tne 


through the pleasing personality 


51 "Literary Notices," Knickerbocker, XXII (July, 
1843), 68. 
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46 
items of a page or more each: a light, descriptive 
essay from F, W. Shelton; or a humorous account of some 
experience which a contributor had had; or a little 
essay on May Day in Savannah, Georgia; or a letter 
from some foreign correspondent. Then followed some 
anecdotes about people and places all over the country, 
interspersed with poems of all kinds and qualities, 
and comments on literary things. After these pages, 
which usually took up nearly half of the Table, appeared 
the miscellany under the caption "Gossip with Readers 
and Correspondents." Anything sentimental or humorous 
might appear here, in addition to and mixed up with 
comments on and excerpts from rejected contributions, 
Following this long "Gossip" might appear special 
remarks about magazines, books, the fine arts, the 
drama, and similar things. 

Though not wholly comic, the Table was ever pre- 
vailingly humorous. So distinctive a part of the journal 
did it become that the historian of American magazines 
justifiably wrote: "Though devoid of illustration, the 
'Table' was one of the best comic journals ever published 


in America,"°5 


55 Mott, A History of American Magazines, p. 610. 
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Perhaps the editor wanted to inform his readérs 
of an article copied f@yjm Old Knick without having 
given proper credit. He would inject into the notice 
some such remark as this: 


But the unkindest cut of all is his unsexing our 
correspondent, who is a male human, standing six- 
feet-four in his stockings! 'Good 'Evings!! he 
is pronounced to be an 'old Lady! ‘Get eot!! -- 
he aint no such thing! We mean to ask him if he 
is the next time we see him.° ve" 


Preceding this editorial comment might be an 
anecdote sent in by a contributor from the West: 


I knew an old man who believed that 'what was to 
be would be.' He lived in Missouri, and was one 
day going out several miles through a region in- 
fested, in the early times, by very savage Indians. 
He always took his gun with him, mut this time he 
found that some of the family had it out. As he 
would not go without it, some of his friends 
tantalized him by saying that there was 'no dange 
of the Indians;!' that he ‘would not die until his 
time had come,' etc. ‘'Yes,' says the old fellow, 
‘but suppose I was to meet an Indian, and his time 
had come, it wouldn't do not to have my gun 


The editor would be apt to note that our old friend 


the 'RIVER-BARD! {John G. Saxe7 seem 


parsimonious. What do you think, gent reader? 
him deliver his address, "Jemmy's Add > his Swate- 


Heart, on presenting her with a Ring." 


would quote the poem Saxe had 


56 "Editor's Ta Knickerbocker, XXXVIII(Sept., 
Ibid. , 374 . 





Lady, swate lady, the thrifle I give 
Has a small aperture in the centre; 
So little, indade, one would scarcely believe 
That your swate taper finger could enter. 
But amateurs tell me it niver will do 
To pick out a ring for a beauty, 
Unless you divide your opinion by two, 
And allow for the ‘shrinkage and duty.! 


I tell yo this fact, that you clarely may s 
My motive in choosing this size, dear; 
And to show at once that it niver could be 
The consideration of price, dear: 
Yet I fairly confess, when I purchased the thing, 
And promised to pay for the same, 
I blessed you for wearing a very small ring, 
And I-thought a large hand was a shame. 


Of coorse you'll persaive there's a gem in this ring, 
Which I think excaidingly chaste; 

A diammd to me is a hard-looking thing, 
But, bedad! there's a glory in paste! 

And with care it'll wear jist exactly as long, 
And niver grow dirty nor dingy; 

And as for the strength, thrue, a diamond is sthrong, 
But a man is no man if he's stingy. 


And ohi may you 
In short, wear 
And when you have 
Return it unsoiled 
For gems ere unneeded j 1leaven, I 
Where one is as rich as enother; 
In that place your jewels 
And melt all to pa 


Right in the midst 
Clerk's touching relation 
the other day befel one of his 
excerpt from a letter from Young Knic) 


porarily away from home, or an accoun 


58 Ibid., p. 379. 
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which recently took place in the editorial sanctum. 
Then efter e reference to some Florida contributor's 
article Clark would probably think of a funeral discourse 
seid to have been voluntarily delivered in the Florida 
House of Representatives, by a member: a discourse in 
memory of Mr. Silas Higgins, who was an uncommon indi- 
vidual, with a good character, up to the time of his 
death, and who was taken sick at a boarding-house, where 
board can be had at a dollar end seventy-five cents a 


week, washing and lights included (the complete address 


would be quoted).°9 after « hearty commendation of the 


Southern Literary Messenger, the inimitable Clark would 


find some very clever means of transition to an account 
of a snoring wife he once heard about, whose ennoyances 
would be graphically portrayed. 

Some of the verse in the Table was strikingly 
experimental in form for the age; for example, the 
following: 


Bill met fair Kitty in the lane -- 
A wink, 
Or blink: 
I think 
She winked again! 


He put his arm around her waist -- 
A pout! 
No doubt, 
Put out 
At such good taste. 


59 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXXII(Dec., 
1848), 570. 





Her little hand caught his so quick -- 
A scratch! 
He'll catch 
His match, 
And lose the trick. 


Then, with her other hand, she gave -- 
A cuffl 
That's rough 
Enough, 
And showed her brave. 


She said: "I won't!" then held so still -- 
A Kiss! 
Ah! this 
Sweet bliss 
Paid every él -- 
Paid Bi11!® 


There was not a little of this kind of experimentation. 
Another type of exyerimental verse of which 
several specimens appeared in the Table is illustrated 
by the following attempt to imitate the rhythm of the 

train (about which in that day many stories, poems, 
etc., accumulated): 
"The Locomotive Declaration" 


By those cheeks of lovely hue; 
By those eyes of deepest blue, 
Which thy very soul looks through, 
As if, forsooth, those clear blue eyes 
Were portals into paradise; 
that alabaster brow; 
that hand as white as snow; 
that proud, angelic form; 
that rounded, classic arn; 
those locks of raven hair; 
those vermeil lips, I swear; 


60 "Editor's Table, Knickerbocker, LVI(Oct., 
1860), 446. 





the ocean, by the air; 
the lightning and the thunder; 
all things on earth or under; 
the ‘lectric telegraph; 
my future 'better half;' 
our vespers, by our dreams; 
our matins and Te Deums; 
young Cupid, my Muse; 
-~- whatever hige) > Wane) eLolora 
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Some of the "rhythm" exercises, not attempting to weave 
into the verse any story or anecdote, are more nearly 
successful. 

As the Table widened in scope of contents 
increase in size. Ther is no doubt that 
all of the m these expansions of 
favorite portion of the periodical. At one time 
necessary to expand sixteen page 


the planned expansion to 


61 "Editor's Tab Knickerbocker, XXXVIILI(Nov., 
), 565-566, 
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West had to be represented more and more. The popular 
*¥John Phoenix® (George EH. Derby) and one "K, 
Morris) became voluminous contributors 


tributing the equivalent of a 


ample of the very popular *K. N. 


to select, because the numerous contributions carry 

a family story ("K. N. Pepper® was e negro poet 
inspiration was utterly destroyed, to 

said, by marriage with a rich negro woman). The following 
*sonnet® will give some indication of his abilities and 
quality. Clark published it immediately 

excerpts from the then current "Autocrat 

fast Table." 


n.B.: i coodent git it al into 14 lines, (wich 
makes a sunnit,) so ive rote the rest into proas. 
SUNNIT TO MI LITLE SUN PETER. 
Welcum, swete cus, to your faither's family-sercle! 
Sech little Red republicans as you 
Wercs revolooshuns ever wers, 't is true, 
Taik your oan faither, now, 
'Weelbarer ,! d a few moar 
youv maid him hapy; | 
No moar in 1ortle Were 
i shel git up a practicle >, on 
aN current atiri Lis doubt 7 
fith cullerd 
ile call it R ‘ : 
(1 wich i rayther think is hard 
Domestic Hapines shel be the nai: 
inspyred by Hanah Gane, your 
and rote bi your faither , anles 
parrent, wich aint lykely. PETER 
a distinguish man ~ 1@ prar 
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"Raven" appeared. Two of these are given in Appendix B 
of this study. 
Occasionally the satire was social and of closely 
local application. The following typical ® lesson!) 
(with which this account of the "Editor's Table" must 


Close) is unsigned by any symbol, but reads much like 


the writing of “Ik Marvel") (Donald Grant Mitchell), who 


wrote voluminously for the Knickerbocker. 


First class in geography! -- take your places. 

What is the lesson today? 

ANSWER: The chapter on Upper-ten-dom. 

QUESTION: Where is the seat of this empire? 

ANSWER: Its principal seat is a large island in New- 
York bay. 

QUESTION: What is the climate? 

ANSWER: Remarkable for cool airs, 

QUESTION; How inhabited? 

ANSWER: By Snobs, chiefly. 

QUESTION: Who are they? 

ANSWER; They are descendants of 'Snobling, the Large,!' 
who founded the empire of Upper-ten-dom,. 

QUESTION: How sre they divided? 


classes. 

QUESTION: Name them, 

ANSWER: 'Codfish Aristocracy,' 'Guano Aristocracy,' 
and 'Patent-Medicine Aristocracy.' 

QUESTION: Are they distinguished for their intelligence? 

ANSWER: No. 

QUESTION: Are they deficient in any mental power? 

ANSWER: In memory; especially is this the case among 
those who inhabit the higher lands; and the de- 
ficiency is usually first apparent and most strongly 
marked upon a FPemoval from the low lands. 

QUESTION: How shown? 

ANSWER: In the total forgetfulness of old 
even relatives. Among snobs, parents forget children, 
and children (more frequently) will forget parents; 
brothers forget sisters, and sisters will forget 
brothers. 
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pleasure of hoarding dollars. 

ture and literary associations; 

a purely literary magazine which 

of the leading American aut 

all others. 

Clark in 1854, no other 

money-grabbing sort, but rather 

desirous of making only a fair living. 

was proprietor for many of the years.) To resume the 


narrative, in 1840 Clark's ambitions were practically 


satisfied. In that year he wrote confidently: "Standing 


alone in its characteristics; permanently established; 
unconnected, hitherto and hence h, with any other 
1ol-3 ob Mele Ret W Meet pel -belel_dot MR Geleys MBs leMeh Ach Abbu-T- Me} ba -T- Tob he) ote 
plates for its attractions, tut relying alone upon th 
value and variety of its literary contents, the KNICKER 


n75 


BOCKER knows and fears no rivals This boast is made 


despite the fact that | 57 the magazine had lost 
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Claimed that the readers of the Knickerbocker "cannot 
be less than a hundred and fifty thousand every month, "80 
This remark appeared in the same year in which the accession 
to the subscription-list (more than fifteen hundred 
having been added in February alone) became so great that 
both the January and February numbers had to be reprinted. 81 
Two years later, in the financial depression period of 
1857, the circulation was larger than ever and was con- 
stantly increasing, the editor insisted.8© But th 
magazine was not actually prospering, despite these boasts. 
As was once said about Graham's boasting during the 
failing years of his magaziue, "Thus ever 


magazine world, voices heighten 


flight. "85 In 1857 Clark spoke of the circulation and 


then annexed (one imagines almost subconsciously) a cry 


from the heart: "We are pleased to say that the circle 


of its readers has never been so large, or so numerous 


Knickerbocker , 
bt St Bs 8 


"Editor's Ta ," Knickerbocker, 
29. 
82 “Editor's Table Knickerbocker, L(Nov., 


Table, 
555. See, also, the June 1857, mumber,. Pp. 658. 


be interesting to note here that "the circulation 
Graham's Magazine when at the top of popularity was 
thirty-seven thousand." (aA. H. Smyth, ruileded hia 


Magazines and Their Contributors, Philadelph 
Lindsay, 1992, p. oe.) 
85 Tassin, The Magazine in America, 
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as at this tims. If all our readers were paying sub- 
scribers, we should be rich."84 ‘The decline in quality 
had already set in, although the magazine was to appear 
regularly every month for eight years more. 

Before the declining years sre sketched, however, 
a few more words ought to be said about the ¢e¢irculation. 
There are at least two kinds of growth which are not 
necessarily synonymous with subscription-list expansion: 
extension of the list of contributors and broadening of 
the scope of circulation (or diffusion). Three brief 
quotations will give the needed information about the 
growth of the contributor-list, specific details con- 
cerning which may be found in the appendix which contains 
the index to the magazine. In his editorial reminiscences 
of 1859, Clerk said thet within five years from 1834 "the 
Knickerbocker list of more than one hundred and fifty 


contributors, including several eminent writers from 


abroad, was wholly unequalled by any native periodical. "85 


It was in January, 1841, that Washington Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Whittier, Alfred B. Street, 


General Cass, and John Sanderson all contributed to a 


84 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, L(July, 1857), 
105. 

85 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LIV(July, 
1859), 95. See pages74-75 Tof this chapter) for a list 
ro) ME Be):s(- ep MER hel _1-1- Mele} ord ob Gel) brie) ot - is 





65 
single monthly issue of the magazine. About a decade 
later the contributors had grown in number and scope so 
much that in October, 1851, Clark had accepted for early 
publication articles "both in poetry and prose from 
every State in this Union."85 ‘The editor apologized for 
having rejected stacks of other contributions, many of 
which were in quality fully acceptable. The year after 
the subscription reduction, the editor asserted: "At 
no former period have we had so large a number of the 
first writers in the country for our contributors, nor 
so much excellent material on hand, in prose and in verse, 
awaiting insertion, "87 

As to the diffusion of the magazine, it may be said 
that not before 1840 was its scope of contact markedly 
wide; but as early as 1843 the magazine was read by 


groups of people "from all parts of the Union and the 


Canadas, with scattering echoes from sundry portions of 


Europe."88 4 would-be contributor who excused on 
account of haste the lack of finish in the item he sub- 
mitted drew forth a bit of tart criticism and boast- 


fulness from the editor, who had to consider the reputation 


86 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXXVIII(Oct., 
1851), 476. 

87 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XLII(Dec., 
1853), 655. aaa 

88 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, XXII(Dec., 
1843), 599. — 
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of his charge, "for the Knickerbocker is read in Canton, 
it is read in California, it is read in Oregon, in 
Nebraska, in farthest Missouri; it is read 
President of this great Republic /Taylor, who had 
mented favorably on it7, and his cabinet; it is read in 
Cuba; where the mountains rise about Rio Janeiro it is 
perused; at Constantinople it is read in the highest 
diplomatic circles of Christian representatives; in the 
Eternal City, in Florence, and Paris and London, is the 
Knickerbocker seen and read monthly; and we have just 


received a subscription from St. Petersburgh, the capitol 


of the czar."89 Im a single day of August, 1850, the 


editor received from Turkey, France, Central America, and 
California letters of compliment about the Knickerbocker 
"Editor's Table ,"90 The implications of these facts 

are, not that the Knickerbocker had a large circulation 
throughout the United States ami in some foreign local- 


ities, but that it did have a broad circulation. 


,. 


Not a great amount need be said abaut the decline 


of the patriarch, Old Knick, as it was affectionately 


labeled by hundreds of readers. A contimuaal reading 


89 "Kditor's Table 
L849). 

90 "Editor's Table," Kniokerboaker, XXXVI(Aug., 
1850), 187. ' st; 


KAnickerbdocke r, XXXIV(Nov., 
ple , 
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one volume after another in chronological order gives 
one the impression that the decline is evident by about 
1855, obvious by 1857, and thereafter painfully notice- 
able. Although the financial panic of 1857, the aging 
editor, and (later) the war partially explain 
deterioration of the Knickerbocker, the main cause is the 
change in literary tastes which was becoming more and 
more marked. The "Literary Notices" and "Editor's 
Table" showed rapid decline after 1857, the former be- 


coming more and more perfunctory until during the late 


Nar years the department became a mere list ,92 and the 


latter losing variety and vitality until it became 
positively dull in the early sixties and finally dis- 
appeared. 

From 1858 to the end of 1859 Dr. James 0. Noyes, 


once surgeon in the Ottoman army, was advertised as 


5 


associate editor. Noyes' best-known book is The Gypsies, 
Their History, Origin, and Manner of | but he wrote 
a book on Roumanian culture and a large number 


Eastern sketches, in addition to having been a 


spondent of the London Morning Chroni 


York ‘Tribune. During 1@ two years 


vl For an Llluatration of the marked deterioration 
in the “Literary Noticea” asa early as 1858, see LiltiaAus.., 


1858), 188-19; LIT(Nov., 1858), 515-525; and Lili(Jan., 
LAaH9), 85-90. 





68 
the Knickerbocker Noyes was responsible for selecting the 
papers for the "Original Department" and contributing to 
this department by his own travel and historical sketches. 
At no time did he have anything to do with the "Editor's 
Table" or the general policies of the magazine.92 The 
most readily observable effects of Noyes! association 
are the increased length of prose articles (whose 
qualities had before been brisimess and brevity), increase 


in non-literary (historical and social) prose items, 


increase in illustrations, and decrease of poetry. 9 


Noyes was traveling agent for the magazine three months 
before he severed all connections wich the rapidly 
failing journal. 

In 1860 Clark himself left the post of duty which 
he had held since 1834. Concerning the violent change 
which then took place, Charles Godfrey Leland, who be- 
came the new editor, later wrote: 

The old Knickerbocker had been for a long time 
running down to absolutely nothing. Its new pur- 
chaser endeavored to galvanise it into life. Its 
sober gray-blue cover was changed to orange. Mr. 
Clark left it to my sorrow; but there was no Rip 
for it, for there was not a penny to pay him. 
Leland's biographer tells what the new work meant for 

92 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LVI(Sept., 

1860). Also LII(July, 1858), TIO. 


95 See Table I, above, p,27, for Volumes LII-LIV. 
94 Quoted by Tassin, @p. cit., p. 122. 





the editor and the magazine: 


It was a moment of financial depression in the 
North. . . . One by one the Rye's land! s/7 
engagements failed. . . There remained only the 
'Knickerbocker,! which had been taken over by 
Gilmore, who was trying his best to give it a 
new lease of life. Of a sudden, as the quiet 
gray cover blazed into orange, the tone of the 
articles became violently political, and the Rye, 
who had accepted the post of editor, with half 
ownership as pay, turned it into a strong Repub- 
lican monthly. He worked for it ... with 
fervour, almost with exaltation. He strove, as 
so many others were striving, to stem the tide 
of pessimism sweeping over the North. ... To 
use it as a mouthpiece for the Rye's plea of 
"Emancipation for the sake of the white man," 
was to pour the wildest of new wine into the 
weakest of old bottles.95 


Leland had been a frequent and favorite contributor to 
the magazine, his Sketch-Book of Me, Meister Karl, a 
quaint and curious series of humorous zig-zaggings over 
Europe, having proved very popular. He was one of the 
most voluminous and brilliant writers of the age, doing 
all kinds of literary work, from writing humorous prose 
and poetry and translating Heine to contributing in one 
year about two hundred articles to Appleton's Cyclopoedia. 
His writing for the Knickerbocker during his year and a 
half of editorship was largely political, however. As 
might be expected, war anecdotes, incidents, and poetry 
bulk large in these numbers. The vivacity of the 
"Editor's Table" seemed largely replaced by political 


and war essays and such advice to contributors as this: 


95 Pennell, Charles Godfrey Leland, I, pp. 246-247. 
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"Sing of the war and the times, 0 poets! and spare us 


for a brief season those sweet Lines to Pa teve! 


Stanzas to the Moon."96 

In July, 1862, Editor Leland admitted that the 
magaZine had fallen on evil days. An editorial which 
appeared in that month's issue serves to illustrate 
Leland's style and also the condition of his charge: 


- «+ « Like some under-the-weather mortal, who has 
travelled, and travailed sorely at that, for a long 
season, but finally, after a glorious rest, has 
arisen and gone forth, shaven and clean-shirtified, 
into the gay world of life, so do we in this pleasant 
time of long green walks through the wild-wood, of 
sitting on fences, and fishing in lily-leaved ponds, 
grow happy and enterprising, and begin to determine 
that the world shall see what Mighty Resolve can 
effect even in the Nestor of the Magazines. For we 
never grow old, reader. .. . We, however, have been 
long weighed down with the burden of war, and all 
its troubles; and shall, therefore, strenuously 
strive to become a little younger and handsomer then 
usual in our subsequent palingneses. For lo you! 
good people, Knick hath passed unto a new proprietor, 
even one of those who will 'make things spin,' and 
impel us mightily onward toward excellence. During 
the past year, when so many sorrows beset the whole 
community, when the most respectable publications 
either shortened sail or went by the board, and 

when the oldest Rats ran away from the ships where 
they had nibbled cheese securely from the beginning, 
so soon as the cheese began to give out, Knick 

was -- not to put too fine a point upon it -- many 
times sore bested. More than once did the fine old 
gentleman arise so bluely, and go forth so sorrow- 
fully, that they who met him were fain to believe 
that he had joined the sect of the Valetudin Arians -- 
of all heresies the one least wholesome. But as the 
Italian proverb saith, 'A handsome man is never 
quite poor;' and a brave, good-looking, honest old 
Magazine, which has worked well for the public 


96 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LVIII(Nov. ,1861), 
470. 
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thirty years, heart and soul, doing great good in 
the world, and no harm, will not be left even in 
this steam-engine, fast-driving, ‘help yourself 

if you can' country, to perish like an old horse 
by the road-side. Sooth to say, friends, it would 
have been little to the credit of America if a 
periodical which had been made glorious at one time 
or another by all the great writers of America, 
from Washington Irving onward, and one which has 
through all hap ever maintained e high-toned, re- 
fined, and moral standard, so that it ever was 
empnatically the Magazine for a Gentleman; hard 
would it have been, we say, had such a publication 
died out for want of friends. ... 

So, as you see, we are revived. But we pray you, 
make a rally, and do your best to make us realize 
that Knick still has ffiends in the land! It is 
not always enough to get your money's worth in mere 
paper and names -- pray remember that every magazine 
has its peculiar subtle influence: forming character 
as well as indicating it. He who reads Knick 
breathes with it the spirited, earnest, and 
chevalresque American tone for the past thirty years, 
and renders himself liable of being suspected to be 
a gentleman through long habit and association.97 

In September, 1862, Leland and his publisher gave 

up the magazine and went to Boston to found a political 
journal, the Continental Monthly. Kinahan Cornwallis, 
the new editor, whose control began with the October, 
1862, number, announced his policy a month before: 


With the October number of this time-honored and 
popular Magazine will be commenced a new series, 
under entirely new proprietory and editorial 
management. ... 

Although a literary Magazine, it will not shrink 
from discussing the leading events of the day, far 
from all party or sectarian bies. It will embrace 
among its miscellaneous contents analytical reviews 
of new books, and art and dramatic gossip; while the 
‘Editor's Table,' with which the readers of 'Old 
Knick' have been so long familiar, will be monthly 
spread with the choicest literary viands which the 
market will supply. 


97 "Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LX(July,19862) ,74-76. 
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It is thus hoped, that even under the depressing 
influences of a protracted war, the veteran Magazine 
of the United States will reap a plentiful harvest 
of subscriptions, and maintain, with added lustre, 
that position as a first-class monthly which it has 
held for more than thirty years.98 
Three months after Cornwallis became editor, the 
magaZine announced that it still had a bank account and 
prospects of a long life,?? but it was obvious that 
the editor was merely bolstering up his own faltering 
hopes, for before the year was over Clark had been pre- 
vailed on to resume his "Editor's Table" department as 
@ salvation step.100 The tone of the three issues whose 
"Editor's Table" Clark edited (October - December, 1863) 
is not much livelier than the dull Tables of a few 
preceding years. When Clark temporarily resumed his 


work the name of the magazine was changed somewhat: 


dwar) Knickerbocker Monthly; a National Magazine of 


Literature, Art, Society, and Politics. 
Both Clark and Cornwallis withdrew before the 


January, 1864, issue, and J. Holmes Agnew became O2d 
Knick's last editor. The March number appeared under a 


name still further modified: The Amer foan Monthly 


98 Knickerbocker, LX(Sept., 1862), flyleaf. 
99 "Editor's Table," Knickerboc ker, LXI(Jan., 
1863), 86. Me mi 
100 "Editor's Table," Knickerbooker, LXII(Sept., 
1863), 277. 
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Knickerbocker: Devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics. 
This name it bore until within four months of its demise. 
Political items occupied the most of the space. The 
last four struggling months, July through October, 1865, 
the journal appeared under the name Foederal American 
Monthly. Whether by ironic design or not, the venerable 
magazine came to an end with comments by Bookworm! on 
immortality, the very last statement being that our 
souls upon our death "shall ere long tread 


-- the alter-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to Goa, 101 


The megeazine whose characteristics had been grace, ease, 

lightness, and playfulness of fancy could not change 

with the times, as Mr. Garwood has saia,102 Yet fifteen 

years before, it was one of the four most influential 

literary periodicals in Americe, the oldest of the four , 105 
The contemporary reputation of Old Knick is 

suggested by the familiar nickmame by whith it was called. 

The historian of American magagines says, "No American 

magazine has ever been regarded with more affection by 


its readers than was 'Old Knick,'"104 ana he might have 


101 “Editor's Table," Knickerbocker, LXVI(Oct., 
1865), 384. 

102 Irving Garwood, American Periodicals from 1850 
to 1860, Privately printed, » Pe 64. 


103 Ibid. The other three were the Southern Literar 
Veossenger (1534-65), Graham's (1841-59), and Sartain's 


104 Mott, A History of American Magezines, p. 606. 
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added -=- by its contributors. It is no wonder. The 
magazine was as truly native to America as Father 
Knickerbocker himself, whom Professor Woodberry called 
"the first literery creation of our country, ... 


destined by the spirit of humor to be the eldest child 


our originality."105 3t would be hard to find another 


long-enduring purely literary periodical which had as 
many native contributors. There were a few contributors 
from abroad (among them Wordsworth, Southey, and Bulwer 
Lytton), but, in contrast to such well-known magazines 
as Harper's and Putnam's, the pages were essentially 
filled with American contributions. Just how many 
American writers found expression in the magazine or 
exactly how many items each contributed is not known, 
because the majority of the articles are unsigned. The 
following fifty selected names are probably the best 
known to modern readers: 

Washington Irving William Dunlap 

William Cullen Bryant William Dean Howells 
James Fenimore Cooper John Burroughs 
Fitz-Greene Halleck Bayard Taylor 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


James Russell Lowell George P. Morris 
Oliver Wendell Holmes James T. Fields 
John Greenleaf Whittier E-Grpet:beb A BGMBst-h prdstesarel.) 


William Gilmore Simms Henry Theodore Tuckerman 


105 George Edward Woodberry, "Knickerbocker Era of 


American Letters," Harper's Monthly Magazine, CV(Oct., 
1902), 677. 





Charles Fenno Hoffman 
Charles Godfrey Lelend 
Nathaniel Parker Willis 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold 
George Henry Boker 
Horace Greeley 

Willis Gaylord Clark 
William E. Burton 
Joseph C. Neal 

James Kirke Paulding 
Charles Briggs 

Alfred B. Street 

"John Phoenix" 

William 2 Gallagher 
Lydia H. Sigourney 
Noah Webster 
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C. Conway Felton 
Richard Henry Stoddard 
Timothy Flint 

Francis Parkman 

John G. Saxe 

Epes Sargent 

Henry R. Schoolcraft 
Theodore S. Fay 

Jared Sparks 

Park Benjamin 

James Gates Percival 
Albert Pike 

Robert Montgomery Bird 
Caroline M. Sedgwick 
Caroline M. Kirkland 
T. W. Parsons 


Uncomplimentary contemporary remarks about the 


Knickerbocker are exceedingly rare, whereas the list 


of apparently sincere commendatory comments which could 


be culled from biographies and periodicals would cover 


pages. Only eleven brief excerpts are here given, three 


of them from English commentsetors. 


From the Southern Literery Messenger: But the 
venerable Maga o e Nor « e« « needs not our 
commendation. Besides, we have not sea-room to 
express our good opinion of it here and to dis- 
cuss its merits in a single paragraph would be 
'flat burglary as ever was committed.' May 

Saint Nicholas ever have you under his august pro- 
tection, and may your shadow never be less, oh, 
worthy patriarch of magazines!10 


From the New York Tribune: 


More beautifully 


printed than any magazine in the known world, 
and abounding in literary papers of the most 
graceful order, this old favorite is always 
welcomed to our desk with cordial greetings 


and good wishes. .. . 


No American periodical 


Messenger, XVI, Part I 


106 Southern Literar 
O-) oa 1850), 156. 
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has ever presented so great a number and variety 

of Literary papers, ranging from grave to gay, 
pathetic to humorous, from song to sermon, poem 

to critique, essay to anecdote, as the KNICKER- 
BOCKER. . . . Its path is always along the sunny 
side of life's highway; gathering flowers of all 
hues, now plucking cypress to adorn the tomb and 

now weaving garlands for living foreheads; making 
friends monthly in its quiet way, and making 

lighter and better, happy hearts in many an evening 
family circle, with its lights and shadows of 
universal life. ... We frankly confess to some- 
thing more than an ordinary interest in the success 
of this periodical and its indefatigable Editor. ... 
We have known no monthly of this country or Europe 

so well edited, in the stricter sense of the word,107 


From the Boston Morn Post: There is no mistake; 

the KNICKERBOCKER grows better and better with each 
successive month, and is a credit to its Editor, 

who has the good taste to make it, and to its 
subscribers, who have the good taste to read it. 

It is certainly the best of the American monthlies,108 


From the New World: After wasting an hour or two in 
looking through the 'fashionable magazines!' a dis- 
agreeable duty which our vocation imposes upon us -- 
it is quite refreshing to take up the Knickerbocker, 
in which we are always sure of finding some mental 
aliment -- something worthy of the name of litera- 
ture. The regular contributors to this magazine 
are men of ability; and the editor for his unwearied 
industry, not less than for the talent displayed 
in his peculiar department, is worthy of all praise. 
There are some twenty articles in the present 
number /for June, 1843/7 -- all of them good, and 
several of superior excellence. ... 
To those who wish to subscribe for a magazine 
which rests its claim for support on its literary 
excellence and not upon 'fashion-plates,' old 
engravings from ‘annuais,' and silly stories for : 
boarding-school misses, we say take the Knickerbocker J 


107 Quoted py the Knickerbocker publisher, front 
cover of July, 1845, number. 


108 Ibid. ee 
109 The New World, VI(June 3, 18435), 666-667. 
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From the New Haven (Conn.) Palladium: The KNICKER- 
BOCKER | certeinly the best monthly in the 
country. 10 


From the American Anmal Cyclopoedia: The Knicker- 
bocker was during € greater part of this period 
the ablest of the American monthly magazines, and 
the first to bring to light the essays of nascent 
genius. A large number of our best American 
writers, living and dead, made their debut in its 
pages. 11 


From the London Examiner: This very clever magazine 

is the pleasantest perlodical in the United States, 

Its articles, which are numerous and short, various 

and interesting, are well worthy of imi tegion by our 
magazines on this side of the Atlentic. 


From the London Morni Chronicle: We are inclined to 
consider this the bast of all the American literary 
periodicals. Its coments are highly interesting, 
instructive and amusing, +15 


From Bulwer Lytton: The Knickerbocker is the best 
American periodical I have yet seen. I take Pleasure 


in enclosing voy an article which was penned expressly 
for your work,1+14 


President Everett of Harvard: I peruse the Knicker- 
bocker with high gratification. It seems to me o 
an order of merit quite above the average of t 
periodicals of this class, English or American,4+15 


From C. G. Leland: There was never anything quite 
like the Knickerbocker and there never will be again. 
It required a sunny, genial, social atmosphere, such 
as we had before the war and never after; an easy 
writing of gay and cultivated men for one another, 


110 Quoted by the Knickerbocker publisher, back 
cover, June, 1846. 

111 Announcement of Clark's death in 18735 volume, 
i 1S3. 

112 Quoted by the Knickerbocker ,publisher, back 
cover, June, 1846. 

a ee ep fo 

114 Tbid. 

115 Tbid. 
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and not painfully elaborating jocosities as in 

- But never mind. It sparkled through its 
summer time, and oh, how its readers loved it! 
I sametimes think that I would like to hunt up 
the old titleplate with Diedrich Knickerbocker and 
his pipe, and issue it again every month to a few 
dozen subscribers who loved quaint odds and ends, 
till I too should pass away. 1 


The modern reader could find real fault with the 
Knickerbocker; for, with all its charm, fancifulness, 
and humor, it lacked the more abiding qualities of 
depth, penetration, and intensity. This is not to admit, 
however, that to the student of American literature it 
does not possess genuine significance, a literary sig- 
nificance attested by: 

1. Its longevity as a purely literary magazine 
2. The consistency with which for more than a 
quarter of a century it excluded political 
and other non-literary material 
Its stores of popular American periodical 
poetry and prose literature of the years 
1834 to 1865 
Its vast body of varied and vivacious (if 
not profound) criticism of contemporary 
English and American literature 
Its association in an incidental or major 
way with significant literary men in the 
days of Irving, Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Longfellow, and such others, and 
finally -- 


Its persistent encouragement of numerous 
minor writers (like Stoddard, Taylor, and 


116 Quoted by Tassin, The Magazine in America, 
pp. 116-117. 





many others), whom it relieved from mental 
and spiritual depression and enabled to 
mingle among the literati, if it did not 
give them all a recognised place among 
authors. 


In conclusion, one feels certain that no non- 


partisan American literary magazine established before 


1855 equaled the Knickerbocker in longevity, contemporary 


reputation among writers, average quality, and broad 
literary significance, and that few equaled it in any 
one of these respects. Not many established after 1855 
have surpassed it in literary quality, endurance, and 


popular affection. 


117 See Stoddard's frank acknowledgement of his 
encouragement from this source, Recollections, p. 49. 





CHAPTER II 


POETRY IN THE KNICKERBOCKER MA‘ 


Exclusive of the copious verse which + Bohol F-Bal -e | 
monthly in the "Editor's Table" and the translations 
Which were published in the regular department, more 


than three and one-half thousand poems found their orig- 


inal publication in the pages of the Knickerbocker Maga- 


Zine, this body of poetry adequately representing in form 
and content the popular American poetry for thirty years 
preceding the Civil War. If the average quality is not 
impressive, the amount surely is, even for an age which 
found its literary expression primarily through the 
medium of verse. Compared with its own prose contents, 
the Knickerbocker was notably poetic, having published 

a greater number of poems than all other prose items 

put together. It is doubtful whether more than a very 
few literary monthlies not devoted exclusively to poetry 
have ever published continuously as much poetry as did 
the Knickerbooker., For more than twenty-five years it 
avoraged better than a dosen poetio itema every month, 


Several obvious facta help to aceoount for thie 





preponderance of poetry: The age (1830-1960) was one of 
expansiveness in poetry as in material growth; writers 
that might be called "avocational authors," especially 
women, were super-abundant in that day of increasing 
reverence for a national and a native literature; the 
magazines, carrying comparatively few or no paying 
advertisements, were unable to pay well for most of their 
contents and hence welcomed numerous literary aspirants 
who felt themselves sufficiently rewarded with the honor 
of appearing in print; Editor Clark, though not a prac- 
ticing poet, preferred poetry to prose and welcomed 
larger amounts of it than did any of his assistant 
editors or substitutes, as may be observed from the table 
which follows; furthermore, because of their brevity, 
poems helped to give the Knickerbocker one of its often- 
demanded qualities, brevity; and finally, short poems 
helped to "fill in" the half-pages which prose articles 
had an uneconomical habit of leaving blank. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to suggest 


the nature of the Knickerbocker verse, with special 


reference to the subjects employed by the poets; to show 


the semi-annual distribution of the various classes of 
poems; to give some details concerning the most 


voluminous and the most significant contributors (two 
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groups that, unfortunately, do not coincide); and, in 
conclusion, to characterize and evaluate the verse as a 
whole. 

Poems, like all other creative products, cannot be 
rigidly divided into mutually exclusive groups, although 
many loose classifications, usually upon e compromise of 
two or more bases, have been made. The following loose 
Classification of the thousands of poems which originally 
appeared in the Knickerbocker during the thirty-three 
years of its existence is attempted primsrily to give a 
conception of the kinds of subjects, rather than literary 
forms, represented; although two of the groups (ballads 
and sonnets) are designated by titles which usually 
signify form rather than content, and three others 
(epigrams, narrative poems, and lyrics) denote form as 
well as substance. Furthermore, the categories are 


inevitably non-exclusive, because they are made ona 


compromise between a contents and a type basis. Obviously, 


all religious poems, except the purest religious lyrics, 
are didactic, as are some of the elegiac poems and the 
epigrams, not to say the poems classified as reflective. 
The classification is as follows: 

Poems dominantly religious 


Didactic poems (poetry chiefly of admonition) 
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Reflective or meditative poems (poetry of ideas, 
rather than of counsel) 


Epigrams 
Humorous and satiric poems 


Elegies and elegiac poems (the poetry of grief for 
the departed, of lament, and of consolation) 


Descriptive poems (largely, though not altogether, 
poetry of the seasons, and poems about natural 
scenery) 

Ballads (comparatively few in number) 


Other narrative poems (chiefly on historical and 
legendary subjects) 


Sonnets 
Other lyrics (that is, the vast body of poetry ex- 
pressive of moods and of the singirg impulse, also 
poetic compliments, tributes, apostrophes, etc.) 
Miscellaneous poems (those not clearly belonging to 
any of the other groups). 
A separate grouping of the sonnets is made because as 
a _ literary type the sonnet is a significant poetic forn, 


often so studied. A doctoral dissertation on the 


sonnet in American literature has been printed ,1 and 


another doctoral dissertation on the sonnet in American 
magazines before 1860 is now in preparation at the 


University of Virginia.® Though it must be admitted 


1 Lewis G, Sterner, The Sonnet in American Litera- 
ture, University of Penn. e De esis, iladelphia, 1930. 

2 Begun in 1932 by Frank W. Powell. According to a 
letter just received from the University of Virginia 
Reference Librarian, the dissertation is still in 
preparation. 
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that some of the Knickerbocker elel iit Mele RaeMel MERE ETT vel 


almost as justifiably in either of two groups, an 
attempt has been made to place each item where its pre- 
dominating purport or tenor suggests that it belongs. 

At any rate, no poem is tallied in more than one cate- 
gory. Translations, when so identifiable, are omitted 
from tally or consideration in this chapter, as are also 
the many poems woven into the basically prose texture 

of the monthly "Editor's Table." 

The following long table shows the volume-by- 
volume (that is, the semi-annual) distributim of the 
various groups of poems, with the total numbers of each 
and of all classes indicated for every volume and for the 


complete set of sixty-six volumes. 
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Except for the first two years, when the magazine 
was rapidly growing up, and the last seven years, when 
it was slowly dying, the volume-by-volume distribution 
of practically every class of poems was fairly even, no 
large group seeming erratic. Moreover, the respective 
proportions of the various kinds of verse are about what 
one would expect. However, in the last column to the 
right of the preceding table are two sudden changes that 
need explanation. It will be noticed that the total 
poetic content of the magazine doubled in 1835, reaching 
a total which with only reasonable variations it main- 
tained for the next forty-odd volumes. Only partially 
adequate is the explanation that between 1834 and 1835 


the Knickerbocker reached its maturity; the chief cause 


of the sudden increase in poetic content was the change 
in editorial control. In May, 1834, Lewis Gaylord 

Clark replaced Samuel Daly Langtree as editor; by the 
beginning of 1835 Clark had fornmmleted his policies and 
had built up his contributor-list to such an extent 

that the magazine was in contents almost what he thought 
a good literary monthly ought to be. Nor can one account 
for the sudden decrease in poetic content in 1859 by 
referring to national economic and political conditions. 


In late 1858 Clark surrendered to Dr. James 0. Noyes the 





editorial control over the original contributions de- 
partment; suddenly the prose items increased in both 
length and number at the expense of the poetic content. 
After 1860, of course, the Civil War upset the habits 
of the venerable journal. 

The religious verse was not markedly doctrinal or 
controversial, of course, but chiefly exhortatory and 
devotional. Only a few Biblical incidents were versi- 
fied. Although the execution was almost always smooth, 
in general the feeling was not intense or the thinking 
deep. Numerous were the poems about such things as 
answered prayer, the nature of the home after death 
(such reverie often induced by the death of a wife, or 
husband, or sister, or child), the Christian's conso- 
lation and hope, the guiding function of conscience, and 


other things closely related to "the pilgrimage of life." 


Abundant, too, was the admonitory verse, mostly religious 


but sometimes more moralistic than religious -- the 
poems about living "to do good," driving out doubt and 
increasing faith, "passing under the rod" (the purpose 
of suffering in the world), the "castle of indolence," 
the beauty of unselfish friendship, "righteousness 
alone renowned," "hope ever! toil ever!", and over- 


coming temptations to do or think evil. As one would 
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suppose, many of the religious sentiments were suggested 
by deaths, and found expression in the "lines to a child 
in heaven," poems about the wisdom of Providence who 
took the little daughter away -- "She Died, yet is not 
Dead." 

One would assume a common theme to be the transiency 
of life, and the theme was employed, as illustrated in 
the following excerpt, though the theme was not employed 
in the Knickerbocker verse quite so frequently as the 
average person would estimate. The following stanza, the 
first of five in the poem, depicts a hopeless mood which 
the last stanza of the poem disperses; it was written 
by one "J. F. H.": 

Born in anguish, nursed in sorrow, 
Journeying through a shadowy span; 

Fresh with health to-day -- tomorrow 
Cold and lifeless -- such is man, 

Scarce produced to light, ere dying -- 
Like the fancied vision flying; 

“*tDust to dust? again’uiiteals © 

g e 

Some of the poems were closely imitative of the 
nationally popular verse of the day. "John H. Rheyn" 
(in real life John Henry Hopkins, Jr., 1820-1891, a 


clergyman) one year after the appearance of The 


Raven published e poem with an imitated refrain.* The 


3 X(iug., 1837), 108. 

4 XXVII(Feb., 1846), 127. It is interesting to note 
that John Henry Hopkins, Jr.» was the author of the words 
and the music of the carol, “We Three Kings of Orient Are." 
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following stanza from an anonymous poem entitled "our 
Last Resting-Place" appeared nine years after the 
"Psalm of Life": 

Tell me not the grave is dreary, 
Cold and sad the earth's green breast; 
Gladly would my spirit weary 
Rise and seek its perfect rest.5 
A few of the religious poems were philosophical: 
such as William James Colgan's conception of genuine 
beauty as being of the soul only, Mrs. E. J. Eames! 
speculations about whether there had been a state of 
consciousness in a previous existence, Mary Gardiner's 
pentheistic "dying sage" who had traced the unseen power 
in all things to God, and other poems of the kind. A 
sizable group of the poems by H. WwW. Rockwell, Miss 
Hanneh F. Gould, and others dealt with the relationship 


between God, man, and nature, most of them discoursing 


upon God as revealed through nature. To): ob a ri of.) 


religious nature-verse, quite maturally, was emblematic: 
as Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney's invocation to the sea, which 
is said to represent the architecture of Goa ,® CO ole Mme) ob} 
MeChesney's quetrains about the lark, emblematic of the 
Saviour,7 

5S XXVII(Jan., 1846), 61. 


6 IlI(May, 1834), 347-348. 
7 LIV(July, 1859), 56. 
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Some of the religious verse was predominantly 
lyrical, especially that of the most frequent poetic 
contributors, such as Mary E. (Mrs. J. L.) Hewitt ena 
Susan Pinder. A brief poem by each will illustrate the 
nature and quality of such religious lyrics; the first 
is truly typical of the average religious verse, whereas 
the second is better than the average: 
Excelsior -- by Susan Pindar 
The lark that from his green nest springs, 
In morn's first blush to bathe his wings, 
Poised in mid air exulting sings, 
Excelsior! 
Above the earth, like spirit-eyes, 
The stars smile on us from the skies, 
And seem to bid our thoughts arise, 
Excelsior! 
The eagle pauses in his flight 
An instant on the dizzy height, 
Then upward soars, away from sight, 
Excelsior! 
Thus we, through clouds of storm and strife, 
O'er passion's sea with danger, rife, 


Press onward to the gate of life, 
Excelsior! 


When crushed beneath the weight of care, 

Our spirits struggle with despair, 

A heavenly voice breathes on the air, 
Excelsior! 


And when at last the race is run, 

The battle fought, the victory won, 

Yet may we mount above the sun, 
Excelsior!8 


-_ 


8 XXVII(Feb., 1846), 138. 
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A Lover's Orisons -- by Ione (Mrs. M. E. Hewitt) 


Ave Mary! I am bending, 
With true devotion fraught; 

On my heart's blest rosary, counting 
One by one, the beads of thought. 
Telling o'er my heart's blest rosary, 

Radiant Mary! all divine! 
Every thought an aspiration 

From my spirit breathed to thine. 
Ave Mary! -- Ave Mary! 

My spirit prays to thee; 
Oh, Sister of the Angels! 

Look tenderly on me. 


Look tenderly upon me, 
Oh! pure and gentle eyes! 
Orbs passionate and holy, 
Where I have made my skies! 
Blue skies! bend down in brightness! 
Let thy fair and beauteous face 
Beam on my soul's dark fountain, 
Radiant Mary! full of grace! 
Ave Mary! -- Ave Mary! 
My spirit prays to thee; 
Oh! Sister of the Angels! 
Look tenderly on me! 


I would imeel for intercession 
To the saints above me now; 
But ofer all my memory's calendar 
I find no saint but thou] 
Thou to whom in secret worship 
I the strain thus fondly pour 
From th' heart whose true chords are the lute 
That shall praise thee evermore. 
Ave Mary! -- Ave Mary! 
My spirit prays to thee; 
Oh} Sister of the Anggis! 
Lock tenderly on me. 


AS well am may be determined from the poems whose 


authorship is definitely ascertainable, the ten favorite 


9 XXVNII(July, 1846), 29. 
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contributors of religious verse were Miss Mary Anne 
Browne, "John Waters" (Henry Cary), "John R. Rheyn" 
(Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Jr.), Mrs. Jenny Marsh 
Parker, Mery Gardiner, Rev. William Thompson Bacon, Mrs. 
Mary E. (J. L.) Hewitt, James Gates Percival, Rev. J. 
Clement, and Susan Pindar. All of these were among the 
fifty most frequent contributors of poetry (all classes 
together) to the journal. Mary Anne Browne, an English 


woman, was the most frequent contributor of religious 


verse to the Knickerbocker. Not one of her poems is 


worth quoting. Some other verse writers who contributed 
religious poetry to periodicals besides the Knicker- 
bocker, who had some contemporary reputation, and whose 
productions would have to be characterized by a his- 
torian of religious poetry in America during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, are these: George 

lunt, Theodore S. Fay, Mrs. E. C. Stedman, James G. 
Lyons, George W. Bethune, Lydia H. Sigourney, William 

B. Tappan, Mery S. B. Dana, L. J. Bates, Josiah D. 
Canning, Rufus Henry Bacon, C. C. Colton, Walter Colton, 
Anne Rivers, J. Swett, Joseph Barber, Thomas MacKellar, 
and H. W. Rockwell. One who reads much of this verse 
will be surprised at the smoothness of technical 


executicn, but disappointed with the lack of intensity 
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or penetration. 

The didactic poems were slightly more mumerous, but 
not any better in thought-content, than the religious 
verses. Obvious moral lessons, such as are found in the 
pointedly didactic verse of any age, abound: all labor 
is holy and noble; he is master who is willing to be 
servant; the Roman Forum is now a cow-market; duelling 
is savage; life is a void to him who feels no sympathy 
for others; the cultivation of the mind is more important 
than the acquisition of wealth; the bard properly feels 
that people are destroying natural beauty by "clearing" 
ever more and more land. Common are such titles as 
Park Benjamin's “Summer Friends," J, H. Bright's "He 
Wedded Again” (he ought not to have done so), Alice 
Cary's "The Model Wife," J. H. Elliott's "To a Faded 
Coquette," and Walter Colton's “Lord Byron" (the 


debauched genius!). The three best-known contributors 


of verse pointedly didactic were Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and William Gilmore 
Simms, neither of whom contributed very much verse, 
although Simms contributed more than fifteen poems in 
all and Longfellow more than ten. The best of Simms! 
didactic verse was the fifteen-stanza poem, filled with 


Wordsworthian echoes, beginning: 





Sick of the crowd, the toil, the strife, 
Sweet nature, how I turn to thee! 
Seeking for renovated life, 
By brawling brook and shady tree,10 


Interesting is the poem by Robert Montgomery Bird 
entitled "The China Tree," in which the poet apostro- 
phizes the natural beauties of the South but concludes 
that it markedly lacks the cultured and understanding 
hearts of the North,11 Among the contemporaneously 
importent writers of didactic verse not included in the 
group of religious versifiers just mentioned were Park 
Benjamin, R. S. Chilton, Willis Gaylord Clark, J. H. 
Bright, W. H. C. Hosmer (the most voluminous poetic 
contributor to "Old Knick"), Grenville Mellen, and 
William Pitt Palmer -- all of these, too, among the 
fifty most frequent poetic contributors to the periodical. 

There appeared in the Knickerbocker comparatively 
little poetry of ideas (that is, reflective poetry), 
except thet which was either religious or didactic in 
import. The best of the huncred and sixty-odd medi- 
tative poems were William Cullen bryent's two descrip- 
tive-reflective contributions, "The Antiquity of 
Freedom"12 and "an Evening Reverie,"13 The first half 

X(Aug., 1837), 146-147, 
V(Jan., apr 32. 


XIx(Fet., 1842), 119-120, 
XVII(Jan., 1841), 68-69. 
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of the “Evening Reverie" is entirely descriptive (and 


very good descriptive verse it is), but the second half 
is meditative; equally good: 


O thou great Movement of the Universe, 

Or change, or Flight of Time, for ye are one} 

That bearest, silently, this visible scene 

into night's shadow and the streaming rays 

Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me? 

i feel the mighty current sweep mé on, 

Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 

The courses of the stars; the very hour 

He knows, when they shall darken or grow bright: 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow end of death 

Come unforewarned. Who next of those I love 

Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and general scorn of men -- 
Which who can bear? -- or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie they within my path? or shall the years 

Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

into the stilly twilight of my age? 

Or do the portals of another life 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend araund me? oh! beyond that bourne, 

In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At thet dread threshhold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the greet law of change and progress clothe 
its workings? Gently -- so have good men taught -- 
Gently and without grief, the old shall glide 

into the new; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heayen, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace,1l 


John Burroughs! only identifiable poetic contri- 
bution to the magazine was the meditative poem entitled 
"Waiting," and beginning: 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more 'gainst time or fate 
For lo! my own shall come to me.15 


_-——-_—_—_—_——________.., 


14 Ibid, 
15 IXT(wear., 1863), 201. 
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Albert Pike's long "a Conversation in the Forest" 


belongs in large part to the same Class of good reflective 


Knickerbocker verse , 16 So, too, do Oliver Wendell 


Holmes' "The American Poet's "Mystic Lot,'"17 ana 
Henry T. Tuckerman's "QQ Poet's Life, "18 James Gates 
Percival's poem on the nature of aspirat ion,19 his 
apostrophe to the sun , 9 his symbolical poem on the 
power of song, “4 and his surprising and cleverly illus- 
trative tribute to the Italian language as conducive to 
double-rhyming@2 (among Percival's best poems) are 
principally reflective, Though inferior in quality to 
the poems just mentioned, W. H. C. Hosmer's "Ke-U-Ka 
Revisitea"=5 45 not « bad poem; it echoes Wordsworth in 
more than the title. All in all, the reflective verse 
in the Knickerbocker , although smaller in quantity, was 
superior in quality to the didactic or the religious 
verse. 
Por that type of verse, the epigrams* in the 
16 XXXIII (May, 1849), 382-388. 
17 LVI(Nov., 1860), 453. 
18 VII(May, 1836), 506. 
XI(Mar., 1838), 238, 
IX(May, 1837), 494-495, 
V(May, 1835), 425, 
V(Jan., 1835}, 26-27, 
XTX (Mer., 1852), 254-255, 
The term opi gram is here used, not in its 
original sense of an nscription, but in its modern signi- 
fication of a terse poem expressive of a single thought, 


usually ending with a witticism, which is frequently 
both surprising and satirical, 
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Knickerbocker were unusually numerous -- partly because 


they filled conveniently the small blank spaces left by 
longer items, partly because they helped to give the 
magazine its constantly desired stylistic qualities of 
brevity and briskness, and partly because they pleased 
Editor Clark, a humorist. Almost mone (only about ten 
of the one hundred and thirty) were signed. At least 
two are satirical of Transcendentalism,25 one summing 
up the formula in "All is me" end another ridiculing 
the vegetarian and Orphic Alcott. The following ex- 
amples are typical of the various kinds of epigrams 
found in the Knickerbocker: the defining epigram, the 
punning epigram, the surprise-ending epigram, the 
humorous epitaph, the ironic epigram, etc. A coquette, 
according to the anonymous poet, is 
A weathercock which for a while 
Has turned about with every blast, 
Grown old and destitute of oil, 
Rusts to a point and stays at last,26 

Another is addressed to anna: 

All through the regal glories of summer-time, 

I loved, and kissed the very earth you trod upon, 

And waited: 
But now has come the autumn in its fruitful prime, 


The rifted fields are all a-flame, but I'm not 


cxutisinttapaijiiemenensiasesiatiion 
25 XxXIV(Aug., 1849), 125, ana XXXVI(Sept., 
1850), 231. 
26 LIV(Oct., 1859), 384. 
27 LVI(Oct., 1860), 365. 





A pathetic poet complained: 
While in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endured! 
But when the candle entered -- I was cured.28 
The epitaph: 


Beneath this stone my wife doth lie; 
She is at rest -- and so am r.°9 


The following was entitled "Lines on a Dog's Collar": 


Steal me not! myself and collar 
Both are barely worth a dollar: 
Puppies should befriend each other; 
See me home, then,dearest brother!30 


Woman has always been a favorite target of epigram 
shooters. Numerous epigrams on women appeared in the 
Knickerbocker, of which the following is typical: 

Nature, regardful of the babbling race, 

Planted no beard upon a woman's face; 

Not Rogers' razors, though the very best 

Can shave a chin thet never is at rest,3. 

There was very little prose or verse satire in the 
Knickerbocker, but the humorous element was much 
stronger than Table IV indicates, because the department 
in which most of the fun appeared was the "Editor's 
Table" (not included in the analysis which Table IV 
represents). About one-fifth of the total poetic 

28 XXVI(Oct., 1845), 413. 

29 XXVI(July, 1845), 20. 


50 XIV(Aug., 1839), 106, 
31 Liv(Sept., 1859$, 310, 
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content of the Knickerbocker was humorous -- as would 
be shown by a tally which would add to the poems in the 
"Humorous and Satiric" group of Table IV all of the 
epigrams (which, of course, are humorous), some of the 
comic sonnets and ballads, a few comic poems in other 
Classes, and the numerous comic poems in the "Editor's 
Table." Ina separate chapter of this study the 
"Editor's Table" verse, a8 well as some of the humorous 
verse from the regular department, will be discussed. 
At this point, therefore, the relatively weak satiric 
element will receive more attention than the purely 


humorous verse, although the burlesques and imitations 


of "The Rape of the Lock,"52 "phe Rime of the Ancient 


Mariner ,"53 "qnhe Raven, "54 and such popular poems are 
treated in another chapter. One of the best and most 
frequent contributors of hunorous-satiric verse was the 
dental surgeon, Dr. Thomas William Parsons, (1819- 
1892), better known as a translator of Dante, who, 
though born at Boston, practiced his profession for a 


time abroad. His unsigned series of "Mail Robber" 
ee Lee 


52 John G, Saxe, "A New Rape of the Fol) aD 0.8 4 
(Dec. , 1847) , 493-499, 

55 Anonymous, "The Albatross," XXVIII(Oct. , 1846), 
322-323. 

54 Among several others, John Henry Hopkins! "!No 
More|" XXVII(Jan., 1846), 20-21, 
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poems were serially published as if sent to the Editor 
by a conscience-stricken mail robber. They were Pope- 
like satirical epistles to such literary figures as 
Thomas Carlyle, (satirizing New York worshipers of 
dandyism, clothes, and money), Sammel Rogers, Walter 
Savage Landor, and Charles Kemble (satirizing Bostonian 
Dlay-goers). The "Epistle to Thomas Carlyle" contained 
sentiments about materialistic America not unlike 
those of Lanier as expressed in "The Symphony;" for 
example, in the "Epistle" New York was characterized as 


follows: 


Where genius, pened | head and heart ere weighed 


By the false balance of delusive Trade, 

How small, how impotent is Truth's defence 

Ageinst the strides of that arch-fiend, Pretence 
The time's worst poison, blight, and pestilence! 35 


The “Letter to Charles Kemble," in couplets, undoubtedly 
referred to the closing of the Boston theatres in laté 
1845. The long epistle opened as follows: 


Once these Botolphians, when their boards you trod, 

Received you almost as a demi-god; 

Rushed to the teeming rows in frantic swarms, 

And rained applauses not in showers but storms. 

But should you now /probably Dec., 18437 their fickle 
welcome ask, 

Faint shouts would greet the veteran of the mask; 

And ah! what anguish would it be to search 

For your old play-house in a bastard church!36 


55 fT. Wi. Parsons7, "The Mail Robber,“ XXII(July, 
1843), 641, 
36 XXIII(Jan., 1844), 53, 
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Among the identifiable satirists was the versifier 

who signed his contributions with What may be a pseudo- 
nym, J. Rheyn Piksohn; no definite information as to 
who he was or what he wrote other than his Knickerbocker 
contributions seems available. He was from Savannah, 
Georgia. One of his doggerel fables was a modernization 
of the ass-in-the-lion's-skin fable, in which the dendies 
of any Broadway were satirized. The master of the dis- 
guised ass came upon him just in time to glimpse his long 
ears, whereupon the master 


curried off the lion-skin, 
And laid the cow-skin on. 


The "Moral" closed the poem of nine stanzas: 
With empty heads in borrowed locks, 
Thus Dandies throng Broadway, 
And strut as if they were in truth 
The lions of the day. 
And why the cow-skin follows not, 
Would you the reason know? 
Dame nature has encased hem all 
in calf-skin long ago. 
Such other satiric poems eppeered as the satire on the 
belief in phrenology ("bump-ology") ,58 on the annoyingly 


“musical neighbors ,"°9 on Graham bread fanatics ("The 


Dying Grahamite") , 40 on “puffed poetasters,"4l ang on 


XXII (Sept., 1845), 244, 
il(Oct., 1833), 266-267. 
XXV(Feb., 1845), 122-126, 
XXVIII (Sept., 1846), 242-243. 
XIV(Nov., 1839), 395. 
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the doctor whose philosophy was that a doctor should 
love God byt should be sure that the god was Mammon, 42 


The two humorous poets who liked the Knickerbocker 


best and whom the editor thereof liked best were John 
Godfrey Saxe ami Charles Godfrey Leland. Both of them 
were remarkably popular in their day, Saxe having a 
reputation as a humorist paralleled only by Holmes. By 
1879 one of Saxe's volumes had reached a sale of thirty- 
three editions.*5 saxets significant poetic career 
began with a Knickerbocker publication, his ballad "The 
Briefless Barrister" of 1844, Thereafter much of his 
verse appeared in the "Editor's Table" department (and 
hence will be more fully discussed in another chapter of 
this study). Here may be quoted two stanzas of a 
populer rhythmic experiment appropriately entitled 
"Rhyme of the Rail"; 
Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o'er the vale, -- 


Bless me! this is Pleasant, 
Riding on the Rail! 


. . . 


42 XLIV(Dec., 1854), 611-613. 

45 See the “Publishers! Advertisement" to The 
Poems of John Godfrey Saxe, Boston, Houghton, Osgood 
ompany, L579. 





Stranger on the right, 
looking very sunny, 
Obviously reading 
Something rather funny. 
Now the smiles are thicker, 
Wonder what they mean? 
Faith, he's got the KNICKER- 
BOCKER magazine, 44 


Leland wrote more prose than verse (or rather more 
prose sprinkled with verse), but his Whimsical poetry 
was not scanty. He, too, will be discussed in the 
chapter devoted to humor. The following opening stanzas 
of "What the Young Man Saw in Broadway" will give a 
hint of his manner: 

I stood on the steps of the Astor, 
And gazed et the living tide 

Of vehicles down the middle, 
And people up either side. 

And I saw a maid who was ‘pumkins,! 
In a shawl of real Cashmere, 


Jump down from the step of a carriage, 
While her robe ‘got caught' in the rear. 


Oh! the robe was of moire anti ue, 
(A very expensive ‘Tragt:) 

But a skirt peeped out below it; 
And that was a coffee-bag. 


I knew it had once held coffee, 
Though now 'twas another thing; 

For on it was 'FINE OLD JAVA,' 
Y-marked in store-black-ing, 45 


Such other humorous subjects were employed as the 


44 Saxe, Poems, Boston, 1879, pp. 57-58, 
45 XLV(May, I555), 502, 
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3 sTobab bt 4 husband , #® Saint Simeon Stylites and the flee ,#7 
the proposal at a restaurant with Sundry asides to the 


waiter ,*8 the announcement that Betsey's got another 


baby ("A Charge of Infantry") ,*9 the lines on old cloaks 


and coats and hats , 50 end similar whimsical themes. 

All in all, the humorous poetry, though ephemeral 
and superficial, was good, generally of e polished, 
refined, and genial quality. The chief comic poets were 
John G, Saxe, Charles G. Leland and his brother Henry 
P. Leland, James Morris, T. B. Aldrich, T. W. Parsons, 
William Pitt Palmer, Henry Cary, George H. Clark, J. E. 
Otis, and J. Rheyn Piksohn,. 

Probably the least inspired verse of any periodical 
is the poetry of lament; certainly the elegiac verse 
which appeared in the knickerbocker was exasperatingly 
monotonous and trite. Sentiment and a degree of pathos 
it had, but the feeling was very poorly communicated. 
Yet a few good poems of this class appeared, among them 
Longfellow's beautiful "Footsteps of Angels," which he 
first entitled "Voices of the Night."51 were one to 

XIII(May, 1839), 376. 

XLITI(Mar., 1854), 243-244, 

AIX (Fed., 1852), 173. 

WATI (July, 1848), 56-57, 

Among others, vir (Feb. , 1836), 159; VI(Oct., 


Fe) 
1835), 310-311; and XXIIT(Jan., 1843), 69-70. 
51 XIII(May, 1839), 376. 





select from all the laments the five best, he would 

probably choose the Lonfellow lament, Willis Gaylord 
Clark's "Remembrance , "52 R. H. Stoddard's "Dirge ,"55 
William Gilmore Simms "Stanzas" in memorial of ea mis- 


understood errer,54 and the anonymous "Rain on the 


Roof "5 in memory of the little Bethel whose footsteps 


were like drops of rain on the roof. Stoddard's dirge, 
though not new in sentiment, is fresh in language and in 
structure; it was one of the best elegiac poems contri- 
buted to the Knickerbocker: 


There's a new grave in the old church-yard, 
Another mound in the snow; 

And a maid whose soul was whiter far, 
Sleeps in her shroud below. 


The winds of March are piping lod, 
And the snow comes down for hours; 
But by-end-by the April rains 
Will bring the sweet May flowers. 


The sweet May flowers will cover her grave, 
Made green by the April rain; 

But blight will lie on our memorie 
And our tears will fall in vain. 


Except for the loosely inclusive group of poems 
which in this study is labeled "Other Lyrics," the 
descriptive poems in the Knickerbocker were the most 

S2 V(Jan., 1835), 43. 

55 XXVI(July, 1850), 62. 

54 V(Mar., 1835), 182. 


55 LIv(Sept., 1859), 266. 
56 XXXVI(July, 18505, 62. 
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numerous ones, many of them seasonal poems, generally 
no better in quality than the poetic laments just 
spoken of. The most prolific writers of descriptive 
verse, amd about the best ones, were Williem H. C. 
Hosmer, H. W. Rockwell, Alfred B. Street, and Thomas 
Ward. Hosmer, contemporaneously popular for his poetry 
relating to legends of the North american Indians, 
contributed to the Knickerbocker more than seventy 
poems, his descriptive ones dealing chiefly with birds, 
arranged in the two series of "Our Spring Birds" and 
"Our Winter Birds." The poems seem faithful and minute 
in details but uninspired. Rufus Ww. Griswold said of 
his descriptive writing: "An Audubon or a Michaux would 
search in vain for an error in his plumage or foliage, 
and a Cole might give the finishing touches to the 
lights and shadows of his landscapes from the poet's 
observation of atmospheric effects or the changing 
influence of the seasons."57 H, w. Rockwell wrote 
about seventy poems for the Knickerbocker, about twenty 
of which were mediocre descriptive pieces. Best of the 
descriptive poets, however, was Alfred B, Street, whose 


poems about forest life were really good. The poem 


57 The Poets and Poetry of America, 1877 edition, 
p . £08 . 
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which best illustrates his lyrical and descriptive skill 
is, perhaps, his descriptive lyric entitled "The Gray 
Porest-Eagle," contributed to the Knickerbocker in 
in February, 1841. It has often been quoted in part or 
in full. Thomas Ward's long narrative-descriptive poens 
contributed to the magazine in 1840 and 1841 were descrip- 
tive of river and mountain scenery. \hen they were 
published in book form under the title Passaic and Other 
Poems, Poe fiercely reviewed them (in Graham's Magazine, 
March, 1843), thereby getting into literary quarrels 
that led to several New York enmities. Among other writers 
of fairly good descriptive verse ought to be ment ioned 
James Gates Percival, William Gilmore Simms, and Richard 
Henry Stoddard, of whom probably Percival and Stoddard 
were best. 

Very few ballads appeared in the Knickerbocker. 
Those that did appear were literary ballads, generally 
historical, comic, or pertaining to the experiences 


of some seaman. One James Linen in 1852 contributed 


a series of "Ballads of Mexico"; 58 Mery Gardiner con- 


tributed one dealing with an 
Frederick Cozzens wrote balled 
58 XL(Aug.-Nov., 1852), 


S9i'-94, 
59 XXVIII(July, 1846), 30. 





he) ) 


prospecting for gold in California, how Captain Davis 


in 1854 killed twelve attacking banditti; and John 


G. Saxe contributed ballads mostly humorous, although 
his ballad of “Lady Ann"61 is tragic in content and 
spirit. Typical of Saxe'ts comic ballads is "The Ghost- 
Player," securing much of its comic effect, like practi- 
Cally all of Saxe's ballads, from the punning: 


Tom Goodwin was an actorman, 
Old Drury's pride and boast 

In all the light ana sprite-ly parts, 
Especially the Ghost. 


Now Tom was very fond of drink, 
Of almost every sort, 
Comparative and positive, 
From porter up to port. 


But grog, like grief, is fatal sturr 
For any man to sup; 
Por when it fails to pull him down, 
it's sure to blow him up. /Bloat him/ 


And so it fared with Shostly Tom, 
Who day by day was seen 

A-swelling, till (as lawyers say) 
He fairly lost his lean. 


At length the manager observed 
He'd better leave his post, 

And said, he played the very deuse 
Whene'er he Played the Ghost. 


‘Twas only 'tother night he saw 
A fellow swing his hat, 

And heard him cry, 'By all the 
The Ghost is getting fat!! 


te 
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'Twould never do, the case was Plain; 
His eyes he couldn't shut; 

Ghosts shouldn't make the people laugh, 
And Tom was quite a butt. 


Tom's actor friends said ne'er a word 
To cheer his drooping heart; 

Though more than one was burning up 
With zeal to 'take his part,! 


Tom argued very plausibly; 
He said he didn't doubt 

That Hamlet's father drank and grew, 
In years, a little stout. 


And so, ‘twas natural, he seid, 
And quite a proper plan, 

To have his spirit represent 
A portly sort of man. 


‘Twas all in vain; the manager 
Said he was not in sport, 

And, like ea gen'ral, bade poor Tom 
Surrender up his forte. 


He'd do perhaps in heavy parts, 
Might enswer for a monk, 

Or porter to the elephant, 
To carry round his trunk; 


But in the Ghost his day was past -- 
He'd never do for that; 

A Ghost might just as well be dead 
As plethoric and fet} 


Alas! next day poor Tom was found 
As stiff as any post -- 

For he had lost his charagter, 
And given up the Ghost! 


Very little of the other narrative poetry contri- 


buted to the Knickerbocker was even fairly good. The 


best-executed narrative poem was, probably, T. W. 


62 XxXIX(Jan., 1847), 45. 
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Parsons' long "Story of the Carnival," in which a 
beautiful wife was represented as attending a masked 
ball so as to revel with her unappreciative husband, 
an Austrian nobleman, who, she knew, would be there.©3 
The most curious was the unusually long legend "Astaroga: 
or the Maid of the Rock," in four cantos, in Spen- 
serian stanzas, by "Fanny Forrester" (Mrs. Emily 
Judson).°* Longfellow, Whittier, Halleck, and Stoddard 
contributed one or more narrative poems each, but the 
most frequent contributor of narrative poems was one 
Joseph Barber, an insignificant author of less signi- 
ficant verses. 


The sonnets are here classified in a group seperate 


from other lyrics for reasons already indicatea,°® 


Exclusive of those which appeared in the "Editor's 
Table," more than two hundred and thirty sonnets 
appeared in the Knickerbocker, & number larger than at 
first it seems to be, since sonnet-writing in the early 
nineteenth century was apparently a new type of poetic 
activity. The practice of sonnet writing seems to have 
begun in America very late, though probably not so late 
65 XXVII(Feb., Mar., 1846), 151-157, 245-248, 


64 XXVI(Sept., Oct., 1845), 252-2356, 302-310. 
65 See page 83 above. 
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as Mr. Lewis G. Sterner thought . &6 According to him, 
the first sonnet written in America (and published in a 
book later) was by Colonel David Humphreys, the sonnet 
not published until after 1800.67 ,sithough one suspects 
that a sizable number of sonnets must have appeared in 
American magazines before 1800, as Mr. Frank W. Powell's 
dissertation (in progress) on the sonnet in American 
magazines before 1860 may show when completed, Mr. 
Sterner is perhaps generally right in emphasizing the 


lateness of sonnet-production in America. The first 


sonnet he was able to find was the Humphreys sonnet, 


Addressed to My Friends at Yale College, not written 


before 1776 and not published, as Stated, until efter 
1800. Colonel Humphreys wrote eleven others. 
According to Sterner, Royall Tyler (1757-1826), Semel 
Low (1765- ?), Richard Bingham Davis (1771-1799), 
Robert Treat Paine (1773-1810), Peter Bayley (1778- 
1825), and Washington Allston were the next six writers 
of the sonnet. By 1802 only forty-four American 
Sonnets seem to have been written (ell by the six 
persons mentioned) -- according to Mr. Sterner.68 

66 Lewis G. Sterner, The Sonnet in American 
teresa, 1060, pp. iff. -+~=~—<“<C:C ee 

68 Ibis, OB. AIL. 
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fact, it would be “extremely difficult to point to a 
Single American sonnet written before 1820 of more than 
ordinary merit, "69 

The most prolific Knickerbocker sonneteer was 
H. “. Rockwell, who contributed nearly forty sonnets to 
the magazine: most of them descriptive (such as 
"Mohawk: a Couple of Sonnets Touching that Valley," 
with later sonnets on the same theme), several of them 
addressed "To My Wife," ten or more of them religious. 
Rockwell, although a frequent contributor to "old 
Knick," seems to have made no strong impression on his 
contemporaries, because his name is "conspicuously 
absent" from the Griswold and Stedman anthologies and 
commentaries, as well as the many biographical cyclo- 
pedias prepared in the second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century. After Rockwell, the most prolific 


sonnet-writer for the Knickerbocker was Frederick West, 


who signed his contributions "Quince," and who pub- 
lished in the magazine about twenty-five sonnets. 
"Quince" seems to have written sonnets as a mere 
exercise, as one may conclude not only because they 
are of very poor quality, but also because he arranged 


them in alphabetical order according to title or 


-_—_—_—— od 
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subject: Adversity, Age, Ages, Ambition, Angels, 
Appesrances, Authors, Autumn, Avarice, Battle, Beauty, 
Bed, Birds, Blindness, Blushes, Calm, Charity, etc. -- 
each contribution of several sonnets having the subjects 
thus arranged. Three other sonneteers who deserve 
mention here were William Pitt Palmer (who wrote 
descriptive sonnets), Rufus Henry Bacon (who signed 
his contributions with the pseudonym "Hans yon S} ob SY <3 a 
and Kk. S. Chilton (who held a g°veriment position in 
Washington, D. C.). 

Among the sonnet writers entirely omitted by Mr. 
Sterner in his list were Mrs. Mary E. Hewitt, Rufus 
Henry Bacon, William Pitt Palmer, R. 8S. Chilton, H. W. 
Rockwell, Frederick West, John Henry Hopkins, W. H. C. 


Hosmer, and many more, Moreover, he had found (>) oO Med 61) 


sonnet by the popular Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, 79 At 


least one other appeared in the Knickerbocker, in 
Volume XLIX, for June, 1857, page 610. 

A careful form analysis of every Knickerbocker 
sonnet would be necessary to determine the precise 
percentages of sonnets in Italian form, those in the 
English form, those in a compromise form, and those in 


an irregular form. The quality of the sonnets does not 


—— 


70 Ibid., p. ll. 
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seem to justify such an analysis and tabulation. As 


they were read along with other Knickerbocker poems 


for this study their forms were generally noted and 
enough of them were analyzed to show that the favorite 
form was the Italian form. lr. Sterner's study of 
American sonncts down to 1929 embraces two hundred and 
three authors and seven thousand and forty sonnets. 
Since he has made a careful analysis of each of these 
sonnets (which are by far the majority of the sonnets 
written in America), his facts must represent the 
tendency as to forms. The following brief tables 
adapted from his work show the practice in this respect: 
Sonnets in the Italian Form 4174 
Sonnets in the English (Shakespearian) Form --- 1271 


Sonnets in Italian-English Compromise Form ---- 
Sonnets in Irregular Forms 


In terms of percentages: 

Sonnets in the Italian Form 

Sonnets in the Shakespearian Form 

Sonnets in Italian-English Compromise Form -- 

Sonnets in Irregular Forms 

A very large mumber of lyrics obviously could not 

be classified with reflective, religious, elegiac, or 
descriptive poems, and, of course, not with the sonnets. 


Their prevailing mood is lyric; they are songs. It is 


71 AdQpted from Ibid., pp. 143-144, 
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quite natural, too, that among these poems should be the 
best poetic pieces in the magazine, some of the good 
lyrics having been written by writers now forgotten. 
Although more than two-thirds of the pure lyrics might 
be thrown out with other mediocre or poer poems, a 
sizable volume of really good lyric poetry could be 
collected from the volumes of the Knickerbocker, even 
though only unknown authors were to be represented. Of 
course some of the leading poets contributed verse 
predominantly lyric: Longfellow, Bryant, and such others, 
as an examination of the volume indexes would reveal. 
More interesting for present purposes, however, are 
some of the good poems by minor writers and some of the 
interesting poems by very poor writers. In this latter 
group are the poems closely imitative of Wordsworth, 
Byron, Tom Hood, and other English poets. A careful 
study of the vast body of poetry in the Knickerbocker 
by a competent student of English Romantic poetry 
would reveal interesting information about English 
influence on American literature from 1832-1865. No 


such study of the Knickerbocker poetry has been made 


(or at present could be made) by the author. Two 
Sample stanzas, representing servile imitations of two 


leading Romantic poets, will be quoted, however, without 
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comment. The first is the opening stanza from the long 
"Byzantium," written by a Byronic versifier who called 
himself "the American Opium Eater" (William c. s. 
Blair): 


Roll on thou Bosphorus, in wrath or Play, 
Roused by the storm, or gilded by the ray; 

With thy blue billows to the boundless sea 

Roll on, like Time unto Eternity. 

Thy empire nought shall change; upon thy breast 
Guilt hath no record, tyranny no rest; 

Roll on, the rock-built city shall decay, 

Man sleep in death, and kingdoms pass away, 

But thou, unbowed, shalt steal like music by, 
Or lift thy Titan strength, and dare the sky. 72 


The second illustrative excerpt is one of eleven 
stanzas from “Lake Michigan," by L. J. Bates, who "as 
among the thirty most frequent poetic contributors: 
So have I felt, when bounding o'er thy wave, 
My pulses leapt responsive to their roar; 
Or when the surges woke to roar and rave, 
Or idly beat the silver-sanded shore 
With a wild vigor never felt before 
Save when the tempest swept the unbounded wood, 
Pelling the forest-monarchs vast and hoar, 
Startling the stillness of the solitude 
With echoing crash on crash, for pealing many a rooa}75 
Among the minor but not entirely forgotten lyri- 
cists of real ability were William Gilmore Simms, Albert 
Pike, Hobert Montgomery Bird, James Gates 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Simms contributed 
as "Song in Spring" and "Home," the first two stanzas of 
each of which are here quoted to give a suggestion of 


72 XXII(Dec., 1843), 516-519, 
73 XLV(Nov., 1854), 458-459, 





their nature and quality: 


The Spring hath many garments, 
And puts gay colors on, 

And pearls of dewy morning 
She gathers for the sun: 

And decked with many flowers, 

She dances with the hours. 


And gentle winds attend her 
From many a summer sea; 

They come with odors laden, 
And flush of melody: 

In forests couched with roses, 

Her gladsome form reposes.74 


The poem "Home" is equally lyric, opening: 
Oh, not the smile of other lands, 
Though far and wide our feet may roam, 
Can e'er untie the genial bands 
That knit our hearts to home, 
Remembrance still, like dews, returns, 
To cheer and cherish life's young flower, 
And friendship decks the sacred urns, 
That stand in memory's tower,7 
Albert Pike's "Hymns to the Gods" were considered 
good enough to be welcomed in England and published in 


periodicals there. Four of they,,along with other 


poems, were originally published in the Knickerbocker. 


Re. M. Bird's "Evening Ode" first appeared in the 

magazine. Percival, in practically all modern commen- 
taries on American literature in which he is mentioned 
at all, is criticized for unevenness of execution; yet 


74 V(May, 1835), 444. 
75 V(War., 1835}, 187. 
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he wrote some excellently executed lyrics, as the first 
two stanzas of each of the following two poems will 
indicate: 

Herk! the song 
Floats along 
Clearly swelling, softly dying, 
Soft as wind in roses sighing. 
Ofer the plain 
Sweeps again 
Sudden burst of hope and gladness -- 
Trembles then the thrill of sadness, 76 
The second is shorter than the long one from which the 
preceding excerpt was taken: 
The night is dark; the hollow wind 
Is breathing faint and low; 
Though loth to leave my love behind, 
Perforce away I go. 
Away o'er mountain and o'er moor -- 
My guide, no friendly star; 
No window light, to lead me 0" Sr 
The heath that spreads afar.77 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whom E. C. Stedman spoke of as 
"the most pointed and exquisite of ow lyrical crafts- 
men. « -« a poet of inborn taste, a votary of the 
beautiful,” uniting "a Saxon honesty of feeling to that 


artistic subtility in which the French surpass the 


world ,"78 cannot be adequately represented by a quoted 


—_— — - 


76 VI(Sept., 1835), 224-226, 

77 XVII(May, 1841), 372. 

78 Poets of America, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, IS585, p. . 





excerpt. The following brief song is typical of 
delicate touch: 


Nora is pretty, 
Nora is witty, 
Witty and pretty as pretty can be! 
She's the completest 
Of girls and the neatest, 
The brightest and sweetest: 
But she's not for me! 
Mavourneen. 


Nora, be still, you! 

Nora, why will you 
Be witty and pretty as pretty can be, 

So strong and so slender, 

So haughty and tender, 

So sweet in your splendor -- 
And yet not for me? 

Mavourneen. 


A reader of bygone literary periodicals is Vo) ri ete) 
be surprised quite frequently to find really good 


poems written by completely forgotten authors. Who 


now knows J. K. Armstrong, for example? Yet some of 


his lyrics were as good as those of his better-known 
contemporaries. Similarly, dozens of lyrics by en- 
tirely forgotten versifiers are really good. A brief 
lyric by J. K. Armstrong will serve as an illustration 
of these occasional gems by unknown authors, It rep- 
resents Cain, the first slayer, speaking to Ada: 

The curse is strong upon me, 


The brand hath scorched my brow: 
Each living thing doth shun me, 


79 LVII(Feb., 1861), 135. 





Each living thing -- but thou! 


To cool my parched lip's fever 
I seek the mountain flood -- 

When lo! the sparkling river 
Assumes the hue of blood! 


Yet thou, true heart! art near me, 
Star of a hopeless life, 

Still shining forth to cheer me -- 
My sister, friend, and wife}80 


With one more poem by an unknown author this section 
must close. Fitz-James O'Brien was an Irishman by 
birth, but by adoption a brilliant, if erratic, american 
journalist and poet, dying as a Unionist American 
soldier. The lyric referrred to is called “Jack's 
Valentine"; it appeared one year before O'Brien died: 


Ahi Maggie, would that I could senda 
To you some sweet and tender line, 

To tell you that your sailor lad 
Still claims you for his valentine. 


But all around is lonesome sea; 
The unseen fingers of the wind 
Clutch at the ropes and tear the sails 
And heap the billowy hills behind. 


Yet watching on the dismal deck, 

Through midnight hours so drear and black, 
My heart still sings its valentine, 

But who will bear the message back? 


Clouds scudding by the watery moon, 
Go bless her cottage from above, 

And shed from high in mystic dews 
This lonely utterance of my love! 


And you, dark Ocean, myriad-tongued, 
Wave following wave with ceaseless beat, 


—_ oe + 
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Seek you the beach she walks at eve, 
And lay my message at her feet. 


Fly, white-winged sea-bird, following fast, 
That dips around our foamy wake, 

Go nestle in her virgin breast, 
And kiss her pure lips for my sake, 


Winds howling through the shapeless night, 
Unkennelled hounds that hunt the sea, 
Hust your hoarse voices to a song, 
And sing the love that lives in me. 


Tell her, ye all, through midnight dark, 
In heat or cold, through storm or shine, 
The sun-burned, honest sailor lad 
Still thinks about his valentine, 1 


The poems not classifiable into one of the groups 
which have been discussed in this chapter are compara- 
tively few. The war poetry should be mentioned, and 
other patriotic verse. In general, the writers of 
war poetry were minor: Isaac MacLellan, Ralph Random, 
Richard Kirke, J. H. Elliott, F. H. Stauffer, B. R. 
Plumly, and such others. The Only war poetry of merit 
was that of Charles Godfrey Leland. 

Mention, too, should be made of the two hundred 
odd poems (classified in the various groups) written in 
the Spenserian stanza, the most frequent employer of 
which was James Gates Percival. Three other writers who 
noticeably used that stanzaic form were Mrs. E. C. tedman, 


Joseph Barber, and “Fanny Forrester" (Mrs. Eniiy Judson). 


81 LVII(Feb., 1861), 149. 
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Such is a general review of the poetry which 
appesred in the Knickerbocker Magazine, 1853-1865. 

It would be impossible to say precisely how many 
poems any one author contributed or exactly how many 
different poets were represented, because only about 
forty per cent of the items was adequately signed, and 
approximately thirty per cent was entirely anonymous, 
Moreover, after all of the contributions signed with 
initials or pseudonyms have been examined and as many of 
them identified as one can be sure of, over one-third 
remain unidentified, However, a sufficiently large 
majority is identified to justify certain definite con- 
clusions. Approximately six hundred (five hundred and 
ninety-four, to be exact) writers of verse are ascer- 
tainable. These embrace practically every American 
author, major or minor, in whatever geographical section, 
who wrote verse between 1833 and 1865. Of the first 
renk of American poets during this period, only Poe, 


Emerson, and perhaps two or three more were not among 


the contributors to the Knickerbocker. Bryant, Long- 


fellow, Holmes, Whittier, Simms, and the other well- 
known poets were among the editor's friendly contri- 
butors. However, much more important for present pur- 


poses is a list of, say, fifty of the six hundred 
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verse writers -- the fifty who contributed most fre- 


quently, listed in the order of decreasing frequency 


of contribution. And here, before judging the magazine 
from this list of fifty verse writers among more than 
five hundred others, let the reader imagine how a list 
of the fifty leading magazine poets of today would 
impress a student one hundred years hence. 


William Henry Cuyler Hosmer, N. Y. 
EH. Wi. Rockwell, N. Y. 

Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. J. L.) Hewitt, Mass. 
William Pitt Palmer, Mass. 

Joseph Barber 

James Gates Percival, Conn. 
Robert S. Chilton, worked in Washington, D. C. 
Isaac MacLellan, Me. 

Henry Cary 

Mary Anne Browne, England. 

John Henry Hopkins, Jr., Penn. 

J. Clement 

Lydia Huntley Sigourney, Conn. 
Lucius Manlius Sargent, Mass. 
Rufus Henry Bacon 

Thomas William Parsons, Mass. 
George H. Clark, Mass. 

Thomas Ward, WN. J. 

Alfred Billings Street, N. Y,. 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Mass. 

J. Swett, N. Y. 

Susan Pindar, N. Y. 

Jane Marsh Parker, N. Y. 

Jonathan Huntington Bright, Mass. 
William Gilmore Simms, S. C., 
Thomas Mackellar, N. Y. 

James Linen, Scotland 

illis Gaylord Clark, N. Y. 
Josiah D. Canning 

lewis J. Bates, N. Y. 

William Belcher Glazier 

J. Hal. Elliot 

John Godfrey Saxe, Vt. 

Park Benjamin, N. Y. 

J. A. Swan 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, N. 





William Thompson Bacon, 

Albert Pike, Mass. 

R. A. Oakes 

William Wallace Morland 

S. D. Dakin 

Grenville Mellen, Me. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Me. 
Charles Godfrey Leland, Penn. 
Dr. Dickson, England 

Mrs. J. Webb 

John Rheyn Piksohn, Ga. 
Frederick Swartout Cozzens, N. Y. 
Henry Theodore Tuckerman, Mass. 


It should be borne in mind that the order of the pre- 
ceding list might be disturbed somewhat if absolutely 
all of the contributions could be identified as to 
authorship, and it is quite possible that a few substi- 
tutions might be necessitated, but no radical changes 
would have to be made. Inasmuch as these are only 
fifty out of six hundred verse contributors, it is 
clear that the Knickerbocker did not concentBate on 


a few favorites. Instead, by design from the beginning 


the Knickerbocker strove to be a literary medium for 


all Americans who possessed any literary talent. The 
reader should recall that such a controlling purpose 
(as explained in the preceding chapter) was the peculiar 
characteristic of the Knickerbocker. 

This is not the place for a study of the nature 
and quality of the work by the numerous Knickerbocker 
versifiers. in the preceding pages of this chapter 


some of the most important of these have been briefly 
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characterized. A complete study much to be desired is 
a competent, exhaustive book on the development of 
American verse in the nineteenth century; but such a 
work would require years of concentrated effort. The 
early nineteenth century verse writers (such as those 
who were contributors to the Knickerbocker) undoubtedly 
represent a period of literary growth, if not in thought 
conception, at least in technical execution. 

One thing more about the poetic contributors to 
the magazine: they practically duplicate a list of 


contributors to either the Southern Literary Messenger 


(as may be seen from an examination of the list in B. B. 


Minor's study?) or Graham's Magazine (as may be observed 


from a casual examination of representative volumes). 


anyone who reads, even superficially, all of the 
poetry in the sixty-six volumes of the Knickerbocker 
is apt to feel that very little of it is vivacious, 
vigorous, or profound, but that much of it is smooth, 
varied, and earnest. Its greatest weakness is its 
general lack of vitality; its greatest strength, its 
genuine earnestness. Generally conceived and executed 


82 Benjamin Blake Minor, The Southern Literar 
Messenger, 1834-1864, New York and Washington, The 
Neale Scbitshi C 


ng Company, 1904. 
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by the leisurely and unexcited writer for the unhurried 
and calm reader, the poems do not stimulate so much as 
they mildly please. written by and for a leisurely 
and complacent middle Class, it is a poetry of conven- 
tion rather than revolt. It lacks intellectual force 


and creative imsgination. Most of it is Gull, but 


usually it is also genial, elegant, and refined. It is 


slo) MP o> a lolel- ham 





CHAPTER III 


KNICKERBOCKER PROSE 


The Knickerbocker strove to be a model of informal 
writing and reasonably light reading; therefore the 
humorous items became more and more numerous. So 
dominant did the humorous element become that it seems 
best to consider the comic items in a separate chapter 
of this study. Likewise, the foreign element, repre- 
sented by translations and adaptations of for sign 
literature, is treated in a separate chapter. Hence 
in the present chapter literary prose articles 
exclusive of prevailingly humorous items and transla- 
tions will be considered. Four main groups embrace the 
material to be discussed here: serial fiction, tales 
and sketches, literary essays, and miscellaneous 
literary items. 

Not a great number of serial novels were published 
in the journal, partly on account of an editorial 
policy which favored prose articles of five or six 
pages each and generally refused contributions of 


more than ten or eleven Dages each. No great novel 


first appesred in the Knickerbocker, but two 
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contemporaneously well-known ones did. Enormously 
popular, and justly so, was the historical romance, 
Zenobie, written by William are, a Unitarian clergy- 
man. William Ware, who was born in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, 1797, was graduated from Harvard in 1816, 
became & well-known Unitarian minister in New York 
City and later in Boston, and finally went into par- 
tial retirement to enjoy a reputation as a classical 
scholar, romancer, and thoughtful Unitarian minister. 
In the March, 1836, issue of the Knickerbocker began 
the serial publication of Ware's first romance, under 


the following descriptive title: Letters of Lucius 


M. Piso, from Palmyra, to His Friend Marcus Curtius, 


at Rome: Now First Translated and Published. These 
$$$ ete ane FPudlished 


fictional letters purported to have been written 

by a Roman senator, Lucius M, Piso, visiting Palmyra 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fate of his 
formerly captured brother and also for opening up 
negotiations, through Palmyra, with the Persian king. 
The place setting, then, was the gorgeous ancien 
city of Palmyra, an oasis situeted in 

east of Syria. This romantic city of 

said to have been founded by Solomon, 


Tadmor or Tamar; early it became an Oriental 
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commercial metropolis. In about 212 A. D. it was 
colonized by Rome, but obtained partial freedom later 
in the same century. Ware's novel is set in the third 
quarter of the third century A. D., coming to a grand 
climax with the utter destruction of Palmyra by 
Aurelian in 273. Quite naturally, the famous Queen 
Zenobia, under whose reign Palmyra achieved temporary 
formal freedom from Rome, and her favorite minister, 
the philosopher Longinus, are important characters in 
the book, the latter serving as a medium of philoso- 
phizing. The habits of the people, their activities, 
and their culture form only part of the subject matter, 
much attention being devoted to a description of the 
region and to an expression of the underlying religious 
tone. So favorably were the first installments received 
that before the serialization was completed the work 
was published in two volumes, in 1836, by J. H. Francis 
of Boston and C. S. Francis of New York. Under the 
title Zenobia, the romance passed through many editions 


in Great Britain, and was translated into German and 


other languages of the continent. Probably the two 


features which keep Zenobia from being a living romance 


today are the superabundance of description (withal 


1 See Griswold, Prose Writers of America, 1870 
edition, p. 398. 
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vivid and definite) and the lack of action dramatically 
represented. Taking the novel for what it purports to 
be (that is, a historical, religious romance), one can 
find no fault other than those just mentioned. It is 
exactly what Andrews Norton contemporaneously said about 
it: "the production of a thoughtful, able, imaginative, 
and above all, a pure and right-minded author, of clear 
thoughts and sound sense,"2 

Zenoblia was one of three religious romances which 
ware wrote, the other two forming with it a trilogy. 
The second of the trilogy began in the Knickerbocker, 


in 1838, under the title Letters from Lucius li. Piso, 
SUS lt. F180 


from Rome, to Fausta, the Gaughter of Gracchus, at 


Palmyra, but was published in book form after only 


four installments had been published. The religious 
and moral element in this novel is stronger than that 
in Zenobia, because Piso has become a Christian and 
suffers among other Christians at Rome in the reign 
of Aurelian. Though finally entitled Aurelian, it was 
first published in book form under the title Probus, 
the name of a Christian teacher whom Piso met at 
Palmyra and by whom he was partially converted to 
Christianity, as represented in the first of the trilogy. 


2 Andrews Norton, in North American Review, XLV 
(Oct., 1837), 407. 





The final number of the trilogy, Julian; or Scenes 


was published first in book form in 1841. It presents 
Julian, a Jewish Roman, visiting Palestine during the 
last days of Jesus. Of course the climax is reached 
upon the crucifixion of Christ. Though this last romance 
is not chronologically in sequence with the other two, 
it forms with them a trilogy united in theme and manner 
of treatment. What Griswold said about \are as as 
romancer, though somewhat indiscriminate, is repre- 
sentative of the general contemporary estimate cf Ware: 

There are few works of their sort in the liter- 

ature of any country comparable to the Zenobia, 

Probus, and Julian, of William Ware... - Mr. 

Ware's characters are finely discriminated and 

skilfully executed; and his narratives have a 

just proportion and completeness. He writes like 

one perfectly at home amid the ancient grandeur 

and civilization of his scenes end eras, and in 

a style of Augustan elegance and purity.5 

Even more popular as a novelist, but not more 

significant, than William Ware, was Richard 3, Kimball 


(1816-1892), who contributed one partially complete 


and two full novels to the Knickerbocker. 


Was &@ man of extraordinarily diversified 
interests. Born in New Hampshire, he was ers 


from Dartmouth at seventeen, one 


S Griswold, Op. cit., p. 32. 
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his class and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He studied 
law and metaphysics in Paris for two years and traveled 
over Great Britain and mch of Europe. He became a 
successful New York lawyer, got interested in pioneer 
development, established the town of Kimball, Texas, 
built part of the first railroad in Texas (from 
Galveston to Houston), served as its president from 
1854 to 1860, and achieved great popularity as a 
voluminous writer. His literary career not only began 
with his contributions to the Knickerbocker, but was 
made temporarily illustrious by his numerous contribu- 


tions to it. His first novel was a metaphysical one, 


The St. Leger Papers, the first installment of which 


appeared in March, 1845, and the last, the twenty- 


eighth, in May, 1850. The last two numbers of the novel 
appeared in the magazine in 1850 after the book had 
been published in 1849. The theme of St. Leger is 

that of the search of an earnest mind after truth, 

but this philosophical theme idea does not unity 

the romantic adventures of St. Leger in his search 
throughout Europe for what he calls "truth." The 

book is really an interesting collection of descrip- 
tive and reflective essays alternating with brief 
narratives of romantic episodes, the whole loosely 


connected by the vague theme idea and the contimuance 
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of the leading characters. Within only two years 
after publication eight American editions and two or 
more English editions appeared, as well as a French 
and a Dutch edition; in 1854 Tauchnitz of Leipzig 
published it. Several things help to account for 
this popularity: the abundance of travel description 
and narration, the prevalence of romantic and adven- 
turous episodes, the diluted metaphysics, and the 
orthodox faith on which St. Leger finally fixed as 
the abiding truth. 

in January, 1851, the astonishingly busy Kimball 


began a serialized Sequel to Saint Leger, giving 


special prominence to a double romance -- St. Leger's 
love for the captivating Josephine Fluellen, and his 
friend Macklorne's love for Annette Lindhorst. The 
incompleted fragment shows the strange influence of 
the Byronic hero and the Carlylean Teufelsdrockh, 
In 1857, Kimball, having a spare moment, resumed the 
Sequel in a new series, but did not get beyond a single 
installment -- much to the regret of the Knickerbocker 
editor and readers. 

in Januery, 1861, Kimball began a new novel, the 
sixteenth and last installment appearing in March of 
the succeeding year. This gloomy novel of a struggling 
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underbroker, Charles Parkinson, was entitled Revelations 
of Wall-Street, and, as the title indicates, was a 
didactic story. In a footnote to the ninth install- 
ment the author, in answer to readers! objections to 
the gloominess of the novel, assured them that he was 
writing no romance, but hard realism. In spite of 
this remark made in Part II, the novel ends, after three 
had appeared, with Charles Parkinson's finding himself 
the recipient of thirty thousand dollars! worth of 
property bequeathed him by a college friend -- a legacy 
which another had been illegally Claiming. 

Kimball contributed other serial items to the 
Knickerbocker, such as the popular Letters from Cuba, 
but no other serial fiction. 

After Ware and Kimball, the next most popular 
contributor of serial fiction to the Knickerbocker was 
John Treat Irving, Jr. (1812-1906), son of John Treat 
Irving, a brother to Washington Irving; hence the 
novelist was a nephew of Washington Irving. J. T. 
Irving, Jr., was a lawyer, broker, real estate dealer, 
and author. Both of his completed novels, The Attorney 
and Harry Harson, and his fragmentary novel, John 


Biggs, appeared in the Knickerbocker above the pseu- 


donymous signature of "John Quod," a curious old man 
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living in an older and more curious house and contri- 
buting "Correspondence" yet more unusual, All of 
Irving's writings show strong English influence. 
Whereas Ware's romances show the influence of Scott, 
among others, and Kimball's novels show the influence 
of Rousseau, Scott, and Carlyle, John T. Irving's novels 
show the influence of Dickens! first fictional writings. 
The dominant characteristics of "John Quod's" "Corre- 
spondence" are pathos and humor blended. 

The first of the Irving novels was Called The 
Attorney, which began appearing in July, 1841, the 
author's account of himself having appeared in June. 
The mysterious author must have been as interesting as 
his work. Prefacing each installment there might be 
some further details about "John Quod" himself, who in 
June, 1841, had introduced his novel by showing how he 
became interested in the story: "I now occupy a room 
in the upper part of a large building in which a murder 
was committed some years ago; and as it has ever since 
hed the reputation of being haunted, the landlord, a 


liberal man, was willing that I should peril my body or 


soul for the benefit of his property -- at a low rent."4 


4 XVII(June, 1841), 478. 
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Some of the characters who help "Quod" unravel the 
murder story are so eccentric as to be humorous. The 
plot is built around an altered will and the resultant 
complications. A villainous lawyer, George Bolton, 
alters a will with the hired aid of two accomplices, 
Wilkins and Higgs. Quite naturally the villainous but 
acute lawyer tries to dispose of his brutal accomplices, 
only to be murdered by Wilkins, whom he had tried to 
murder. In the end, papers left by the murdered lawyer 
reveal his accomplices, and also it is discovered that 
the altered will is not really the last one left by Mr. 
Crawford. The hideout places which are described, the 
wretched life of gangsters which is depicted, and the 
wiles of criminals which are explained provide the 
colorful and sensational elements Gesired. Before the 
sixteen installments were completed, the editor of the 
Knickerbocker was pleased to indicate Charles Dickens! 
interest in the novel. Clerk wrote: "Almost one of 
the first acts of Mr. Dickens, on arriving at Boston, 
was to send to our agents in that city for the number 
containing the continuation of the exciting narrative, 
the perusal of which he had commenced in previous 


issues in England."® 


5 XX(Sept., 1842), 303. 
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The next year after the termination of The 


Attorney, Irving began publishing in the Knickerbocker 


his second novel, Harry Harson, which ran from March, 
1845, to June, 1844. The author's fictional character 
is retained throughout, the reader learning more and 
more about both "John Quod" and "Mr. Quod's" new novel. 
Like The Attorney, Harry Harson is a sentimental novel, 
but in the latter there is much emphasis upon the 
benevolence of the old bachelor, Harry Harson. The 
child which he rescues gives an opportunity for pictures 
of squalid conditions among the poor and degenerate. 
There are scenes illustrating the business built up 
out of forcing children to beg, by making them elicit 
sympathy by feeding them vitrol and putting caustics in 
their eyes and having them "orphan" a baby sister. As 
a relief to the pathos, there is humor here and there. 
As good an example of Irving's style and humor as any 
is the introduction to the first number of the novel: 
Mr. Editor: I mst beg leave again to occupy 

a corner of your periodical with the following 

tale, the result of the indefatigable research 

of my friend Mr. Stites, (the police officer with 

thin legs and green spectacles,) whom perhaps the 

few who care about me or my concerns may recollect. 

Within the last few months I observed that he 

passed much of his time in deep abstraction; some- 

times pacing the room and muttering to himself; 


at others, sitting by the half hour, looking 
intently at a cracked tea-pot which stands on my 
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mantel-piece. He grew irritable when interrupted; 
kicked my dog upon very Slight provocation; and 
once even turnec with great fury upon Mr. Snagg, 
who by way of recalling him to himself, had pleas- 
antly taken his nose between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and swayed his head backward and forward. 
High words ensued; and I was in momentary dread 
that matters might proceed to extremity; but Mr. 
snagg, seeing that his action had not been taken 
in good part, concluded the difficulty by offer- 
ing, in the most handsome manner, an apology to 
my friend, at the same time borrowing a doller 

of him to show that gn his part there was no vestige 
of ill feeling left. 


The Mr. Stites alluded to in the introduction is 
reputed to have written the novel. 

In addition to The Attorney and Harry Harson, 
Irving began a third novel, John Biggs, which he was 
too busy to finish. 

The three novelists mentioned, Ware, Kimball, and 


Irving, were the most populer and the most significant 


of the writers of serial fiction for the Knickerbocker. 


Only the first two, or possibly the first one, wrote 
fiction of intrinsic merit. Mediocre indeed were the 
twenty-odd other novels and noveléttes which appeared 
in the magazine. Some of them were admittedly thesis 
novels, begun with no attempt to become novels but in 
the process of serialization constructed so as to 


become loosely knit romances or novels. Donald Grant 


6 XXI(Narch, 1843), 230. 
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Mitchell, “Ik Marvel," for example, began The Fudge 


Papers as a satire on the artificiality and unwhole- 
someness of fashionable life, esvecially the passionate 
pursuit of social acclaim; but the episodes were 
connected, a love story woven in, and the result was 
that the twenty-one installments became known as a 
novel, 

It is not easy to say whether some serial publi- 
cations in the Knickerbocker are novels, novelettes, 
travel sketches, or biographies, However, the following 
list comprises most of the serial fiction of five or 
more installments which appeared in the Knickerbocker ; 
the arrangement is alphabetical: 

John N. Bellows, Wilson Conworth (appeared anony- 


mously), 1837-1 numbers), 
John N. Bellows, Meadow Farm, 1843 (5 numbers), 


John N. Bellows, Edward Alford and His Play-Fellow, 
1842 (9 numbers). 


Charles Briggs (“Harry Franco"), The Haunted 
Merchant, 1839-1840 (7 numbers), 

Henry J. Brent, The Hut, 1857 (8 numbers). 

Kinahan Cornwallis, Adrift on the World, 1862-1863 
(15 numbers). 

Prederick S, Cozzens, The Stone House on the Susque- 
hanna (appeared anonymous ¥). ~ numbers). 

Arthur Fleetwood Clendenen, A New Sentimental 

57) nee 


Journey, 1862-1863 (6 numbers). 

Mary A. ng City Cousins (appeared anonymously), 
1864-1865 (9 numbers). 

Mary A. Howe, Breaking Hearts, 1864 (5 numbers). 

John T. Irving, Jr. ‘wor Quod"), The Attorney, 
1841-1842 (16 numbers). 


John T. Irving, Jr., Harry Harson, 1845-1844 (16 
numbers). 
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John T. Irving, Jr., John Bi 8, 1855-1854 (intended 
to be 16 numbers; only 3 appeared), 

Richard B, Kimball, The St. Leger Papers (appeared 
anonymously), 1845- (e) numbers). 

Richard 8B, Kimball, A Sequel to st. Leger, 1851-1852, 
1857 (intended to be £0 or more numbers; only 
7 completed). 

Richard B, Kimball, Revelations of Wall Street, 1861- 
1862 (16 mumbers). 

Mrs. S. P, King, The Heart Histor; of a Heartless 
Woman, 1859 (5 numbers). Ais 

Donald Grant Mitchell ("Ik Marvel"), The Fudge 
Papers, 1852-1854 (21 numbers). 

Dr. fren Mortimer, The Verandeh, 1864-1865 
ll numbers). 

Poxhall A. Parker, Jr., The Life of a Midshipman 
(appeared anonymously), - numbers). 

Harriet E. Prescott, Fauntleroy Verrian's Fate, 
1861 (5 numbers). b+ 

Ralph Seawulf, The Recluse, 1851 (5 numbers). 


Frederick W. Shelton auber Seultz"), The Countr 
Doctor, 1841-1842, 1849, 1853 (13 nurbers). 

willfam Ware, Letters of Lucius K. Piso, from Palm a, 
to His Friend Warcus Curtius, at Rome... (appeared 
anonymously), 1536-1537 (9 numbers appeared in 
the Knickerbocker). 

William Ware, ers from Lucius M. Piso, from Rome 
to Fausta, Da ter o racchus, a & a, 3 

only @ numbers appeared in the ckerbocker). 


George Wood ("Peter Schemil"), Lights e ows of 
Pashionable Life, 1846 (7 num ers). 


Anonymous, Carl Almendinger's Office, 1862-19863 

(13 numbers). 

» Eleanor Manton: or, Life Pictures, 
-1557 (15 numbers). 
» Found ianting, 1864-1865 (14 mumbers). 
, Letters to eTie: Ellasland, 1855-1858 
oO numbers). 

» letters from Poplar Hill, 1853-1854 

(8 numbers). cs 

Over twice as many tales appeered in the Knicker- 

bocker es did installments of serial fiction. Estimated 


according to number of contributions, tales comprised 


twenty-seven per cent of the literary prose content 
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the magazine (excluding the "Editor's Table" EB ete | 
"Literary Notices"). Even by including in the estimate 
every installment of travel accounts, all political 
and social essays, amd all other non-literary items, 
and by numbering each installment of serial fiction 
a5 a separate item, one finds that the tales in the 
Knickerbocker constituted sixteen per cent of the 
total prose content. They comprise about one-half 
of the literary material considered in this chapter. 
Yet in the strictest sense, perhaps only one of the 
nearly six hundred tales is a short story in the modern 
signification of that literery term. About all one 
Cap say of meny of these short fictional items is that 
they were composed of imaginative details so narrated 
as to reach some kind of a climax. Though in general 
they may be called tales as justifiably as Irving's 
and Hawthorne's short fictional productions, many of 
them lacked the etmospheric unity which may be felt 
in reading Irving and Hawthorne. This is equivalent 
to saying that some of the Knickerbocker fictional 
items were mere imaginary incidents, narrated in a 
straightforward manner, with such descriptive details 
as were necessary to depict the scenes of action. 


As already suggested, probably only one of the 


Knickerbocker pieces of short fiction actually meets 
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the full specifications for a short story in the strict 
Poe sense. That one, A bream, was contributed in 
August, 1861, by William Dean Howells. Geoffrey's 
mysterious and often-appearing dream was realized 
precisely in one fleeting moment, after which the 
dream never reoccurred. 

Washington Irving contributed more tales than 
anyone else. Most of his contributions to the Knick- 
erbocker during the two years of his monthly work for 
it were later published in volumes entitled Wolfert's 
Roost, 1855, and Spanish Papers, 1866, although these 


volumes contain a few items not contributed to the 


Knickerbocker.” Most of Irving's tales which appeared 


in the magazine were legends. Perhaps the dozen best 
tales he contributed are as follows:® 


“Adalantado of the Seven Cities; a Legend of the 
Island St. Brandan" 

Abencerage" 

"Mount joy 

"Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood" 

"Don Juan: a Spectral Research" 

"Count Van Horn" 

"Grand Prior of Minorca; a Veritable Ghost Story” 


7 Professor Stanley T. Williams charecterizes 
Irving's contributions to the Knickerbocker as "a hodge- 
podge of his experiences from The age of eighteen to 
fifty-eight, though sometimes revealing hidden corners 
in his biography." (The Life of Washin ton Irving, II, 
Appendix III, p. 323.) For a scholarly aissassten of 
the contributions, see Ibid., pp. 523-333. 

8 For a list of Irv ng's most important contri- 
butions to the magezine see Williams, Op. cit., II, 

p. 560, note 99, 





“Abderahman" 

"Legend of the Engulphed Convent" 

"Legend of Don Munio de Hinjosa" 

"A Legené of Communipaw: the Guests from Gibbet 
Island" 

"Pelayo and the Merchant's Daughter. 


A] 


Next to Irving, the most importent writer of tales 


for the Knickerbocker was Nathaniel Hawthorne, whom 


Editor Clark earnestly desired as a frequent contributor’-- 


a desire he never realized, unfortunately. Hawthorne's 
three tales, one of them can hardly be called a tale, 
appeared in 1857: "The Fountain of Youth” (January), 
which appeared in the first series of Twice-Told Tales 
under the title "Dr. Heidegger's Experiment"; "A Bell's 
Biography" (March); and "Edward Fane's Rosebud” (Septem- 
ber), which appeared in the 1842 edition of Twice-Told 
Tales. 

These three, Howells, Irving, Hawthorne, are the 
most widely known authors who contributed short fiction 
to the Knickerbocker, but the list of other tale-vriters, 


now almost or wholly forgotten, is long. Yet among 
more or less minor writers appear some twelve mor 
who would be known to a thorough 

short story -- such as | 

Bailey Aldrich, Fitz-J 

Harriet Prescott Spofford 


9 See the letters 
in Appendix B, pp.450-4 
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Henry T. Tuckerman, James Hall, Henry R. schoolcraft, 
Eliza Leslie, Catharine KM. Sedgwick, and E. 2. C. 
Judson ("Ned Buntline"). 

Not listed among these minor authors who have 
some significance in the history of the American short 
story is one who ought to be mentioned for another 
reason. To the May, 1839, issue of "old Knick" J. N. 
Reynolds contributed a long sea tale entitled "Mocha 
Dick: or the White Whale of the Pacific," a tale which 
later served as the basis for Herman Melville's Moby 
Dick. The exciting narrative is told by a first mate 
on a whaler, his imaginary audience being a visiting 
crew from a commercial ship. Reynolds gives descrip- 
tive details about the place called Mocha, a place off 
the coast of Chili, once inhabited by Spaniards but at 
the time of the story deserted, and about the immense 
white whale called "Mocha," which had shattered many 
boats, which was seventy feet in length, and which 
yielded one hundred barrels of clear oil, to say nothing 
about the other products. It may be interesting to note 
that the next yeer, in 1840, a popular Peris journal, 


Reynolds 


Cabinet de Lecture, copied the story,10 


10 See the "Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, XV 
(April, 1840). een a ae 
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contributed another sea tale to the Knickerbocker, 
"Bearding a Sea-Lion in His ben," published the next 
month after his "Moch Dick" story,11 

In fact, sea tales proved a popular type in the 
Knickerbocker, no one writing so many good ones as the 
marvelously adventurous "Ned Buntline" (E. Zz. Cc. 
Judson), whose actual experiences were as exciting as 
an adventure book, although his writings were largely 
imaginative. Here are some of his titles: "The Masked 
Ball,” "A Race on the Bahama Banks," "Ned Buntline's 
Life-Yarn" (in four installments), "A Dream That Was 
Not All a Dream," and “Running the Blockade" -- these 
having appeared in 1844, 1845, and 1846. Another 
highly entertaining writer of sea tales was a favorite 
of ten years before. "Jack Garnet," in real life 
John W. Gould, wrote in the first person such exciting 
stories as "The Meeting," "My First and Lest Flogging," 
"The Pirate of the South Pacific," and "The Cruise of 
a Guinea Man." There were other sea adventurers, too. 

Moreover, the adventurous sea tales formed only 

11 Very little is known about J. N. Reynolds. 

The biographical dictionaries give no information. For 
an enthusiastic informal treatment of Reynolds! "Mocha 


Dick" story as related to Melville's Moby Dick see R. §S. 
Garnett, "Moby-Dick and Mocha-Dick," Blackwood's 


Edinburgh Magazine, CCXXVI(Dec., 1929 ’ - : 
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part of the romantic fiction published in the Knicker- 


bocker. Many of the tales were avowedly romantic in 
setting and theme, none more noticeably so than those 
exotic tales of Timothy Flint, with south American 
settings and characters from Spain, France, and the 
United States. For example, Flint's "The First Steam- 
boat on the La Plata; or, The Monogamist" is a pretty 
romance, not without humor, set mostly in Antisana, 
Peru; two North Americans on their way to Peru fall in 
love with the beautiful but bashful daughter of an 
exceedingly wealthy French nobleman, and the dangers 
besetting this pretty Ines as they journey over moun- 
tains to their estate in Peru enable the younger Ameri- 
can, Theodore, to win the heart and hand of Ines, as 
well as the patrimony of her aged wealthy father. 
Similarly, “A Chapter in the Life of a Bachelor" is 
laid in South America (in Mexico) and combines North 
American, French, and Spanish Characters. The woman- 
scorning North American, Durand Selwyn, is thoroughly 
converted to a reverence for women by living a while 
with a Spanish-French statesman and his sweet-tempered 
adopted daughter and wife, the wonderful Mexican home 
being idyllically situated. In another story by Flint, 


"Martha," an American naval officer rescues from pirates 
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& wealthy South American, whose daughter, Martha, nurses 
the American till his wounds are healed, and then, after 
learning that the American's girl back home has married 
another man, happily weds the rescuer of her father. 
Flint, it should be mentioned, wrote other stories not 
so remote from life around him as these romances; such 
were "Violetta and Thoroughgrab," a didactic tale set 
in the pioneer territory of northern Illinois, and 
“Hannah Hervey," about a model young woman whose hard 
physical labor was rewarded as was that of the Biblical 
Ruth. 

A better story writer than Flint was the erratic 
Irishman, Fitz-James O'Brien, whose romantic tales were 
written while O'Brien was living in New York and en- 


gaging in diversified literary activities. His "Bull- 


finch," “Jubal, the Ringer," "The Golden Ingot," and 


"Bob-0!' Link" are really pieces of art, showing nearly 
as much delicacy of touch as the modern Barrie. 

"Bob-0' Link," though somewhat sentimental, is an 
impressive story about a paralytic youth, named Harry, 
who is hopelessly, and therefore silently, in love with 
his young cousin Alice; when Alice, never suspecting 
Harry's love for her, is about to marry Ralph, the 


heartbroken paralytic drowns himself. 





James Hall's "The Dark Maid of Illinois" is 
typical of a great body of Western short fiction. 
Combining humor, pathos, romance, and some adventure, 
Hall's tales are too loosely knit in structure to 
Please the artistically minded; but they are enter- 
taining. The "Dark Maid" is set in pioneer Illinois, 
where Hall lived a long time. Pierre Blondo, an ignor- 
ant French barber, accompanies a Dominican priest to 
Illinois, where Pierre so much pleases the Indians with 
his mirrors that a chief freely offers him his young 
daughter, who loves Pierre even though she cannot under- 
stand him. Wherever Pierre points, the maiden leads 
the way, till they get near a prairie fire, whereupon, 
thinking the world has come to an end and his sins 
about to be punished properly, Pierre flees from the 
beautiful maid of Illinois, who dies of shame. 

Among the romantic tales were dozens of legends, 
especially Indian legends. Generally they are told in 
straightforward narrative. Irving, of course, was 
particularly favorable to Spanish legends. H. R. 
Schoolcraft, Lewis F. Thomas, Dr. J. W. Palmer, Oliver 
S. Leland, A. B. Johnson, Jane Gay Fuller, Charles 
Aldrich, and Lewis J. Bates are a few of the minor 


writers who contributed legends to "Old Knick." 
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That among hundreds of tales some should be moral, 
a few religious, and others terror-impelling, is quite 


natural. There is not room here for a4 study of all 


the subjects employed by the Knickerbocker tale writers. 


The best have been mentioned. 

Although most of the short fictional items which 
appeared in the Knickerbocker were poor in structure 
and often exaggerated in substance, many of them were, 
and are today, entertaining, and a few of them are 
artistic, especially such tales as those by Irving, 
Hawthorne, O'Brien, Aldrich, James Hall, and Timothy 
Plint. The nearly six hundred tales which appeared in 
the Knickerbocker represent adequately, with the excep- 
tion of Poe and possibly a very few others, the American 
writers of short fiction from about 1830 to Vole) > tree B= 1-18) 
(at least to 1850). Approximately one hundred and 
fifty authors contributed tales. These narratives are 
typical of the subjects employed, the sections of the 
country represented, the defects and the virtues of the 
American story in its formative and its early growing 
stages. No thorough historian of the nineteenth century 
American short story would fail to comment pb hele) ME IelepalT 
of them. 


Fiction constitutes nearly one-half of the 
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literary prose content of the Knickerbocker, as indi- 
cated in Table 1.12 Literary essays make up almost one- 
half of the non-fictional prose items. The essays here 
called literary are not all of the Knickerbocker essays -- 
but are those which employ literary themes or are 
intrinsically literary, of such general nature as the 
essays of Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quincey. It happens 
that this group embraces the majority of the essays 
which Editor Clark accepted for his literary journal. 

None of the contributors of literary essays was 


so enthusiastically welcomed by editor and readers as 


was Washington Irving ,+5 whose monthly contributions 


for over two years (March, 1859-October, 1841) represent 
all the types of writings which had already made him 
famous. In all Irving contributed thirty essays, tales, 
and sketches, besides several brief comments on copy- 
right. That Irving's relationships with Editor Clark 
were always cordial is pointed out in Appendix A. 

There is something infectious about the spirit of all of 
Irving's contributions to "ola Knick"; and there is a 


delightful, if somewhat childish, exuberance manifest 


12 See Chapter I, p. 27. 


15 See Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, 


Il, pp. 105-106. 
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in all of Clark's comments on the Irving association, 
Irving began his series, which was to appear under the 
heading "The Crayon Papers," with an epistle to the 
editor. Here are the opening lines; 


Sir: I have observed that as a man advances in 
life, he is subject to a kind of plethora of the 
mind, doubtless cccasioned by the vast accumula- 
tion of wisdom and experience upon the brain. 
Hence he is apt to become narrative and admoni- 
tory, that is to say, Bond of telling long 
stories, and of doling out advice, to the small 
profit and great annoyance of his friends. As 
I have a great horror of becoming the... 
*bore' of the domestic circle, and would much 
rather bestow my wisdom and tediousness upon 
the world at large, I have always sought to ease 
off this surcharge of the intellect by means of 
my pen, and hence have inflicted divers gossip- 
ping volumes upon the patience of the public. 

I am growing too indolent and unambitious for 
thing that requires labor or display. I 


mare thought, therefore, of securing to myself 
& snug corner in some periodical work, where I 
might, as it were, loll et my ease in my elbow 
chair, and chat sociably with the public, as 
with an old friend, on any chance subject that 
might pop into my brain. 


The remainder of this opening epistle tells about the 
author's recollections of Diedrich Knickerbocker, "one 

of my earliest and most valued friends," the recollection 
of whom "is associated with some of the pleasantest 


scenes of my youthful days," and about how the author 


14 XIil(Mar., 1839), 206. 
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finally came into possession of Wolfert's Roost. 
Clark never wearied of sounding the praises of 
Irving, "a 'beloved author,' in the full sense of the 


word -- who was more cordially welcomed to our pages 


than any other man who ever put pen to paper."15 4 


little more than one month before Irving's sudden death, 
Clark, not suspecting the approaching grief, recalled 
Irving's association of more than twenty years before, 


Imagine, then, our pleasure, when one morning, 
after an almost sleepless night of excitement, 
we accompanied our partner, Mr. Edson, at the 
appointment of a near relative of 'Mr, G. Crayon, 
Gent.,' to complete stipulations, by which he 
was to become a contributor to each and every month 
of the Knickerbocker! The interview was not a pro- 
longed one: the preliminaries, easy of adjustment, 
were soon settled: and we left, for once impressed 
with the fact, that an author's gentleness, kind- 
ness, and cordial sympathy, may be truly repre- 
sented in his works, 

We awaited the 'copy' of the first of 'The 
Crayon Papers’ with an anxious interest, which 
was aimost painful. It was not long, however, 
before it came: and when it did arrive, it was 
so characteristic, so especiglly applicable to 
the magazine, itself, for which it was to serve 
as an avant-courier of succeeding papers, that 
it literally ed us with rejoicing.' If we 
read it once, we must have read it through twenty 
times, before it passed into the hands of the 
printer. 


One of Irving's essay contributions was a descrip- 
tive article, in a style suitable for children readers, 


15 LIV(Oct., 1859), 427. 
16 Liv(Oct., 1859), 427-428, 
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about the joys of the birds of spring. The sketch of 
the "Bobolink" in this essay was immediately copied 
into nearly every paper in the country, according to 
a contemporary critic.17 another was on national 
nomenclature ,Irving recommending that the original 
Indian names of places be used; for example, the whole 
country might be called Appalachia or Alleghania, New 
York State might be called Ontario, New York City might 
be called Manhettan, and so on. Several of the essays 
were on literary themes. An example is the paper on 
American criticism, which is partially condemned as 
taking its color accerding to the whims of the reviewer 
(who writes a satirical, a humorous, or other kind of 
essay such as the magazine may desire at the moment); 
the essay commends authors and disparages the critics 
of the day: "Give me the honest bee, that extracts 
honey from the humblest weed, but save me from the 


ingenuity of the spider, which traces its venom, even 


in the midst of a flower-garden"48 snother essay on a 


literary theme is the article entitled "American 


Researches in Italy," in which the Hon. H, 


17 Prof. John H. Dillingham, in the 
and enlarged edition of Griswold's The Prose | 
America, p. 206. 


XIV(Aug., 1839), 177. 
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researches concerning Tasso and Dante are discussed, 
Still another literary essay is the account of the 
wreck of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers. One 
would naturally expect such personal essays as those 
tracing the history of Wolfert's Roost, Irving's 
famous home, giving facts about the past and present 
of Sleepy Hollow, Yankee aggressiveness into Dutch 
territory, and others on similer topics. Approximately 


half of Irving's Knickerbocker contributions can be 


classified as essays. 

It is not possible, obviously, to discuss each of 
the one hundred odd Knickerbocker essayists, or even to 
mention all of them. The few comments that are offered 
are grouped, for convenience, around the following 
loose clesses: (1) Essays on topics pertaining to 
literature and art; (2) Biographical essays; (3) Whim- 
sical or fanciful essays; (4) Descriptive essays; and 
(5) Reflective or meditative essays. The first group 
is the largest. 

Typical of the essays on literary topics are 
T. B. Aldrich's "The Wives of the Poets," C. A. 
Alexander's "The Dream of the Middle Ages" (essay on 
alchemy as a literary theme), Charles Astor Bristed's 


essay on "'The Walter Mapes! Poems," Bryant's essay on 
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Robert C. Sands, and T. W. Clarke's essay on Edmund 
Kean's last sojourn in america. Typical, also, are 
C. T. Congdon's essay on references to food in the 
drama of the Restoration, H. W. Ellsworth's article on 
Scandinavian minstrels, Timothy Flint's essays on 
"Obstacles to American Literature" and "English Cari- 
catures" (books of travel), Edward S. Gould's reply 
to Cooper's attack on Scott, W. H. Herbert's series of 
"Polygon Papers" on English romantic literature and 
other subjects, the artist Inman's article on "The 
Rosicrucian Philosophy," and dozens of others, some 
of which will be discussed in another chapter of the 
present study. Some of the essays on literary themes 
were written in series -- such as Charles Godfrey 
Leland's "Sun-Shine in Thought" serial, in which Leland 
argued against sentimentalism, morbidity, and romance, 
and for the cheerful and healthful in literature; or 
such as Herbert's "Polygon Papers” on the romantic 
poets, already mentioned; or Albert Mathews' pseudony- 
mous "Schediasms" on many kinds of subjects; or Samel 
Osgood's "Dante from the Modern Point of View." Only 
two other important writers of essays on literary subjects 


will be mentioned here -- F, ¥. Shelton, who wrote about 


Boswell, Lamb, Thomas Hood, the London Athenaeum (which 
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he called Assinaeum), Vincent Bourne, Charles Dickens, 


and Shakespeare; and James We Wall, who wrote essays 
on Chaucer, John Suckling, George Herbert, Horace 
Walpole, and the rise and progress of modern drama. 

The essays in the Original Contributions depart- 
ment on music and the fine arts were less numerous 
than those on literature topics. But in every volume 
were some of the former type. A few such essays were 
Frank Williamson's "On Oratorios in New York," Henry T. 
Tuckermen's "New-York Artists," B. B. Thatcher's 
"Sketch of a Self-Made Sculptor," James 0. Noyes! 
"Palissy the Potter," J. H. Mifflin's "The Fine arts in 
America," Mrs. J. A. Layton's "american Art," and J. N. 
Bellows' essay on the sculptor, Horatio Greenough, 

The biographical essays (single essays, not serials) 
were comparatively few, too, although autobiographic 
reminiscences (to be mentioned a iittle later) were 
numerous. A few of the best biographical essays were 
Robert Balmanno's biographical sketch of Burns, Hon, 
John W. Edmonds' "Lord Bacon," William Dunlap's "Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Late Gilbert Stuart,” Oliver 
S. leland's "Diderot," and W. B. 0. Peabody's "Diary of 
Cotton Mather," 

The best writers of what might be called the 
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whimsical or fanciful essay were Irving, Henry Cary 
(the best and most voluminous), Charles Briggs, E. W. B, 
Canning, William Blair (who called himself "The ameri- 
can Opium-Eater"), and Henry T. Tuckerman. Such titles 
as the following few Bive a suggestion of the nature of 
such fantasies: "Gimcracks" (by Charles Briggs), "on 
Ballooning” (by E. W. B. Canning), "A Way of Doing 
Things" (by Henry Cary -- "John Waters"), "Something 
about Wine" (by Henry 7, Tuckerman), 

Prederick S. Cozzens' "A Month among the Blue 
Noses," Henry Cary's "The Old Inn at Nomptwich, 
William H. Holcombe's "Sketches of Plantation-Life," 
and Alexander Lb, Mackenzie's “Gipseys of Granada" are 
examples of the descriptive essays which were contri- 
buted to "Old Knick." 

Longfellow began contributing reflective comments 
under the general title of "The Blank Book of a Country 


Schoolmaster," on which he later drew when writing 


Hyperion. Albert Pike wrote reflective essays under 
ayperion 


the general heading of "The Walking Gentleman" papers; 
these were of the as-I-like-it mature. H. H. Riley, of 
Georgia, wrote meditative essays in a series called 

“My Fishing-Ground." 4. B, Johnson, James Gates 


Percival, and Grace Grafton wrote meditative essays. 
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The favorite essayists, except Irving, were 
Henry Cary (who always signed his articles with the 
name “John Waters"), F. W. Shelton (who was known as 
the "River Bard"), William Henry Herbert (an English 


immigrant to America, who called himself "Frank 


Forester" and "John Polygon"), Charles Astor Bristed 


(who called himself "Carl Benson"), J. N. Bellows 

(who was known as "the author of Wilson Conworth"), 

and Charles Godfrey Leland (who called himself "Meister 
Kerl") -- all of them writers of some contemporary note, 
although now they are either completely or almost 
entirely unknown and unheard of, 

The fourth large class of prose articles with 
which this chapter is concerned is the group called 
Miscellaneous Literary Items. Contributions with a 
predominant humorous appeal are excluded from consider- 
ation here, it will be recalled. . These miscellaneous 
literary items are made up of personal reminiscences, 
incoherent musings (under some running title), anec- 
Gotes, incidents from real life, dialogues, character 
sketches, conversational tid-bits, and three travel 
items (grouped with the literary prose because of the 
authors: Longfellow, Parkman, and Schoolcraft). 


To begin with these three travel items, one should 
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mention first Francis Parkman's fascinating Oregon 
Trail, which appeared serially from Pebruary, 1847, to 


Pebruery 1849, in twenty-three installments ,19 and in 


1849 published in book form as The California and 
ae OFRIA and 


Oregon Trail, a book "still considered one of our best 
descriptions of Indian life," according to Professor 
Bassett. °° It is interesting to note that Charles 
Fenno Hoffman first recommended to E. A. Duyckinck, 
editor of the Literary World, that he publish The 
Oregon Trail, but Duyckinck refused the work, much to 
his sorrow later,“1 Clark, with his never-failing 
good taste, seized upon the narrative-descriptive 
accounts of Parkman's visits among the Sioux and buf- 
falos and began lauding the first installments. As 
everybody now knows, Parkman's Oregon Trail is a 
delightful book. 

The Longfellow travel article, entitled "Notes by 
a Traveler in Holland," appeared in February, 1835, 
signed "By the author of 'The Blank-Book of a Country 
Schoolmaster.'" This Longfellow item does not seem 
to have been noted by any bibliographer, or referred to 

19 Counting the two "Editor's Table" installments 
which replaced a number lost in the mails, 

20 John Spencer Bassett, "Later Historians," 


GC. H. A. Le, Ill, Chapter XV, Pp. 189. 
earnes, Hoffman, p. 109. 
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in any biography, or included in any edition of Long- 
fellow's works. It is reproduced as Appendix D of 
this study. 

The only other definite travel article or series 
included among the literary items as here grouped is an 
unsigned contribution, in several numbers, by H. R. 
Schoolcraft, another writer who did much research work 
in connection with Indian antiquities, having spent 
in all thirty years among the Indians. Schoolcraft's 
contribution here referred to is entitled “Travels of 
an Indian Prince," and purports to be letters from an 
American Indian traveling among the civilized of the 
United States to a friend in a remote part of the 
interior. Of course Wawanosh, the Indian doing the 
traveling, finds everything curious, and incidentally 


discovers that "vices increase with the luxuries of a 


people, "22 


The most interesting of the miscellaneous articles 
are the character sketches, many of these approximating 
the “character” in form, content, and purpose. For 
example, lienry Cary's serial "My Uncle, The Parson" 


was written exclusively to portray several typical 


A — — 


22 VI(Nov., 3835), 426. 
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characters, such as the woman who knew how to live and 
how to die. Better than this was "Kit Kelvin's" "Colonel 
Easy," depicting such a character as the title suggests. 
Here are some of the sufficiently Gescriptive titles of 
generalized character sketches: W. A. Bryant's "The 
FPortune-Hunter"; C. B. Burkhardt's "The Every-Day Man"; 
the anonymous "The Eccentric"; "The Bore"; "The Miser"; 
"The Ultra Moral-Reformer"; "The Blunderer"; "The Leisure 
Hunter"; "Jeduthan Hobbs" (the book peddler); "Solomon 
Quigg: Ex-Member of Congress"; "The Late Ben. Smith, 


Loafer"; "Aunt Piety Parsons"; and "Seringapatan" (the 


Do-Nothing type). 

Probably the best serial reminiscences were those 
of the comedian and magazinist, William Ek. Burton, 
whose "An Actor's Alloquy" appeared in 1835-1836, and 
those of another actor, William Abbott, whose "Gossip 
of a Player" appeared in 1844-1845. As their titles 
Suggest, these were actors! anecdotes. 

The number of serial observations, meditations, 
anecdotes, and such loosely organized contributions is 
large. Only a few typical titles can be given here. 
There were Willis Gaylord Clark's voluminous "Ollapod- 
jana" papers (more than twenty-five of them); R. M. 


Charlton's "My Own Peculiar: or Stray Leaves from the 
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Port Folio of a Georgia Lawyer"; Mathew Jarey's Ex- 
cerpta from the Common Place Book of a Septuagenarian"; 
Frederick S. Cozzens' "A Month with the Blue Noses"; 
S- KM. Partridge's "The Friends: a Colloquy"; Frederick 
L Vulte's "Transcripts from the Docket of a Late 
Sheriff"; the anonymous "Reminiscences of a Dartmoor 
Prisoner"; "Reminiscences of an Old Man"; "Ashes from the 
Pipe of an Old Smoker"; "Rough Sketches of Female 
Figures"; "Chinese Letters"; and the satirical "Egyptian 
Letters" (more than thirty of them), 

In addition to these miscellaneous prose articles 
there were some contributions that cannot be called 
literature in eny strict interpretation of the term. 
These include the relatively few Political, economic, 
travel, and other similar prose compositions. 


One of the most noticeable things about all of the 


prose articles published by "Old. Knick" is that they 


were contributed by hordes of minor writers from all 
sections of the country, rather than by a few volumi- 
nous authors. It will be recalled that the same thing 
is true of the contributors of poetry. Moreover it 
may be recalled that such a condition was an ideal 


every editor of the Knickerbocker and a passion of 
po a AP 


Editor Clark. It was his highest ambition to make 





the Knickerbocker a literary medium. : for the few 
established writers, but for the iinous “amateur" 
writers, the men and women who most eded some liter- 
ary medium, Clark thought. Though gener 

in tone and manner, the Knickerbocker was never really 
conservative. m the contrary, it was markedly demo- 
cratic, and ever zealous to promote a large literary 
practice throughout the nation. And, as in most things 
democratic, the average level of attainment was somewhat 
low; the ¢verage quality of poetry and prose was 
mediocre, typifying minor American literature from 1833 
to 1865. Almost certainly no periodical more fully 


represents the minor American literature of this period 


than does the Knickerbocker. 
ete BSS VOC KOOP 





CHAPTER IV 
HUMOR IN THE KNICKERBOCKER 
——— 


Lewis Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knickerbocker 


for twenty-six years, was by temperament and by practice 


@ genial humorist .1 His contemporery reputation was 


based upon the magazine department peculiarly his own, 
the "Editor's Table," which steadily increased in 
Populerity and size until after 1853 it embraced nearly 
half the words in each monthly issue. The prevailing 
mood of the monthly "Editor's Table" in the Knicker - 
bocker may be best described with such adjectives 

as fanciful, Whimsical, and humorous, although the 
primary object of many communications found therein was 
not comic entertainment,” To the majority of readers, 
the chief appeal of the magazine was this hod ge-podge , 
appearing as the last part of each number. It was this 
potpourri which was most often lauded by eDedebri—juheledal bel -lelhe. 
journals -- and justly so. Finally, it was this 


medley which more and more came to set the 


ee 


1 For a discussion of Clark as a humor 
Appendix 4. 

2 See Chapter I, pp. 45 ff, for a characteri- 
zation of the "Editor's Table." 
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mood of the magagine as a whole. AS one might suppose 
of a magazine striving to be a model of informal writing 
and reasonably light reading, much humor might be found 
in the magazine proper; that is, in the department in 
which the regular contributions were printed, 

It will be the purpose of the following pages to 


suggest and illustrate the nature, the variety, and 


the quality of the humorous element in the Knickerbocker. 


Because many of the comic items lie buried in the 

mass of finely-printed words comprising the "Kditor's 
Table," because most of them have never been collected 
(humor being by its very nature ephemeral), and because 
humor may be more satisfactorily illustrated than 
described, these pages will contain numerous quoted 
specimens of the comic poetry and prose which form one 
of the distinctive characteristics of "Ola Knick.” 

For reasons already indicated ,5 more than a 
hundred epigrammatic poems were printed in the "Original 
Contributions" department alone, most of them unsigned. 
Neither of the following four typical ones was gned: 


All flesh is grass, they say; all grass is green; 
But thou'rt the greenest blade I've ever seen} 


The second is entitled "out of Spirits." 


S See Chapter II, pp.96-97. 
4 Xv(Feb., 1840), 106. 
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is my wife out of spirits? said John with a sigh, 
AS her voice of a tempest gave warning: 


Quite out, Sir, indeed, said her maid in reply, 
For she finished the bottle this morning. 


The third was written oy a woman, 


The men, I know, have many faults, 
Yet women have but two; 

There's nothing right they ever say, 
And all is wrong they do: 

And lest you think the other way, 
I'll ere long prove it true. 


The last, like many epigrammatic poems, is based on a 
pun. 


A mountebank called the good folks at « revel, 

And promised that he would show them the devil; 

The magic sound drew them from far and from near, 
And even the aged and palsied appear; 

He takes out a purse, very broad, very long, 

Holds it up to the gaze of the wondering throng: 

‘Now tell me, good people, what see you within?! 

All looked, and said ‘Nothing was there to be seen,’ 
'That's the devil, believe me,’ the mountebank erieg, 
‘When you open your purse and find nothing inside}! 


The most skilful writer of whimsical poetry for 
the Knickerbocker, and one of the most successful 
American writers of such verse, was Charles Godfrey 
Leland, who will be discussed more fully in another 
connection. A sample of his poetry, comic in content 
and style, is the following Stanza, the first one in a 


five-page poem entitled "Hymn to Moloch": 


> 


5 LIV(Aug., 1859 
6 XVI(Nov., 1840 
7 XIV(Aug., 1839 
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Moloch, all roasting, 

Terrible-toasting 

Red-hot, tremendous, 

noarer stupendous! 
List to our prayer. 

Scorcher of babyhood! 

Pather of fire and blood! 

God of the barbacued, 

Scolloped, fried, broiled, and stewed! 
Look from thy lair! 

Glance from thy flemes eternal, 

With glowing eye infernal, 
While we thy rites prepare, 


In 1850 Albert Pike had contributed to the Knickerbocker 


and also to Blackwood'!s Magazine certain serious hymns 


to pagan gods; it may be that Leland was ridiculing 
these popular pagan hymns, though his "Hymn to Moloch" 
is surely not imitative of the mood or meter of Pike's 
serious and well-executed lyrics. 

All of the poems thus far quoted appeared in the 
regular department of the journal, but the following 
one was in the midst of an "Editor's Table." Such comic 
poems in the "Table" usually appeared in unexpected 
places, in the very midst of prose gossip with readers 
and correspondents, often without even such transition 
as &@ new paragraph indicates, Generally, however, a 
few hyphens or periods would appear after a comment 
and then an editorial commentary on the stanza or 


stanzas about to be introduced. The poem of which the 


8 XiV(Feb., 1855), 129, 
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following stanza is the first, for example, was intro- 
duced by Clark in the following characteristic manner ; 
"“'Carlos! speaks feelingly of the wrongs which he has 
received at the hands of 'perfidious woman;' and since 
he appeals to us, we have no hesitation to state, that 
if what he tells us be true, we think he has been 
‘shabbily treated:'" 

It is not that she bade me go, 

And said, I'd better stop my calling, 

It is not that she answered, "No," 

As loud as could be -- short of bawling; 

It was not that she slammed the door, 

And set her nasty lap-dog on me; 

Oh no; a greater, keener grief 

Weighs down my heart and preys upon me.9 

George Pope Morris, now chiefly remembered, when 

remembered at all, for his uncharacteristic "Woodman, 
Spare That Tree," had some contemporary reputation as a 
humorist. The following poem, contributed to "Old Knick" 


in 1834, he entitled "Defence of Poesy"; it was suggested 


by an engraving called "The Sonnet," representing a 


lady reading a letter ina garden bower: 


Fanny, in her bower seated, 
By the rosy zephyrs fann'd 
To herself these words repested -- 
Edward's letter in her hana: 
‘Hang the fellow! -- fie upon it! -- 
What am I to do or say? -- 
Here this silly, saucy sonnet 


9 "Editor's Table," XXIV(Nov., 1844), 480. The 
whole poem is quoted in Appendix —. of this study. 





Bids me name the marriage day}! 


Then she sigh'd, and pluck'd a flower, 
Tore its leaves apart, and then 
Nothing said -- for near an houf| -- 
Save 'Heigh-ho! -- these men -- these men!' 
Bridal bells -- the pastor's mission -- 
Friends and kindred -- hopes and fear -- 
Crowded on her mental vision 
Till her heart dissolved in tears] 


Simple girll -- but see she raises 
Her sweet face -- all sunshine now; 
Marvel not at lover's praises -- 
Gaze upon that angel brow. 
Now she parts her flowing tresses, 
Smiles and reads the letter o'er, 
To the winds her love confesses, 
Which she ne'er has done before. 


List! she speaks again! -- and heer her: 
‘Edward I am all thine own! 
Can a passion be sincerer 
Than that breathed for thee alone?! 
Edward sought the yielding maiden, 
Pressed her to his heart for life -- 
And, with every blessing laden, 
They became -- mere man and wife! 


Do my readers ask, 'sir poet, 
Wherefore weave your web of song?’ 
To instruct you -- and I'll show it; 
Mark me well, ye wooing throng: 
To the fair you'd marry -- better 
Write than speak -- but write in time -- 
And be sure to put the letter 


In the very best of rhyme}10 


Other poems whose appeal was in 
content are sugeested by such titles 
“When the Sultan Goes to 


"Saint Simon Stylites and 


10 Iv(Dec., 1834), 
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"Red-Hot Lines on an Old School-House ," Thomas Mackellar's 
"Lines to My Specs," William North's "The Man Ly ete) 
Married his Grand-Mother" and "Damascena" (by whom the 
poet was jilted), Edward North's "The Naming of the 
Baby" (North was professor of Greek at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y¥.), J. E. Otis's "The Dangers of the Sea- 
Side" (beware of damsels by the sea), George H. Clark's 
"Sprouts" (scarce a house in town but lo! a baby there; 
even the doctor's wife is expectant) and "The Clock 
Pedlar" (long narrative poem about Solomon Terry, dealer 
in clocks), and hosts of others. 

More interesting than these poems on humorous 
subjects, however, were the parodies which eppeared in 
the "Editor's Table" from time to time, most of them 
either unsigned or incompletely signed, and only a few 
of them introduced as Parodies. After the publication 
of "The Raven" in 1845, parodies of Poe's famous poem, 


as well as imitations of it, were not infrequent. The 


following two stanzas are from the opening of a nine- 


stanza parody written by one "T, Kk. U.," who represents 
himself on the train headed westward: 


‘I was travelling o'er a prairie, on a rail-road, 
lone and wary,' 

All unstrung and nearly crazy with the clatter and 
the roar: 

While I mttered something faintly, came a visage 
far from saintly, 
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Peering sharply, leering qusaintly through the classes 
of the door: 
''Pis some luckless debtor running, or some eastern 
Gunning bore -- 
One of these and nothing more.! 


''Twas the hottest day of August: sand was flying 
big as sawdust, 

And like snow in winter drifting, half-an-inch 
deep on the floor: 

I was thinking of the screeching, of the wailing 
and beseeching, 

And the fearful brimstone preaching of the old 
presiding bore -- 

Of mosquito-music Singing, with the dismal horrid 
snore 


That I heard the night before,1ll 


Another parody of "The Raven entitled "Rain 
Rimings: A Poe-Etic Attempt ," was contributed by Cc. D. 
Gardette. The long poem begins as follows: 


Sitting in my darkened Chamber, on this gloomy 
Sabbath morning, 

Opened on my knee 'The Raven,’ but my lezy-lidded 
eyes 

Seeing dimly Pussy purring, in slow undulations 
stirring 

Just her tawny tail's lest taper o'er the cushion 
where she lies: ' 

And my thought, in idle streying, scarce a musing 
moment staying 

O'er a mind-scene's dim portraying in the umber of 
the skies; 

Half-unconsciously a feeling indefinable comes 
stealing, 

Like the shadow of a forest ina bleak December night 22 


It is not surprising thet "The Raven" should be 


ll "Editor's Table,” LVII(Feb., 1861), 237. The 
complete parody is quoted in Appendix B. 

12 XLV(Feb., 1865), 155-156. The complete parody 
is quoted in Appendix B, 
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parodied and imitated. In the Original Contributions 
department of the Knickerbocker appeared certain imi- 
tations so close that one wonders whether they were 
intended as parodies or serious and sincere productions. 
Such a poem is John Henry Hopkins' poem entitled "No 
Morel", of January, 1846. More unusual than pserodies on 
Poe's poem are burlesques of Longfellow's popular poems. 
In April, 1856, "Phoenix" (George Derby) sent the 
Editor a surprising parody of Longfellow's "Hiawatha"; 
the parody reveals an interesting attitude toward 
Indians. It begins as follows (see Appendix B for the 
complete parody): 

The Song of 'Nothin Shorter! 


by 
H. W. Tallboy 


At the mission of Dolores 

Near the town of San-Francisco, 

Dwelt an ancient Digger Indian 

Who supported his existence 

Doing ‘chores! and running errands 

(When he 'got more kicks than coppers.!) 
He was old and gaunt and ghostly, 

And they called him 'Step-and-Fetch-it.' 
Old and grim and ghostly was he, 

Yet he had a lovely daughter, 

Sweet and budding, though not blushing, 
For her skin was kinder tawny, 

So she really couldn't to it, 

But she was ea ‘gushing creature,! 

And her springing step so fawn-like 
‘Knocked the hind sights' off the daughters 
Of the usurers consequential, 

Who in buggies ride, important, 
Rattling past the lonely toll-gate. 

Yes, a sweet and fairy creature 





Was old 'Step-and-Fetch-It's daughter , 
And her name was 'Tipsydoosen,! 

Or the young grass-hopper eater! 
Should you ask me whence this story, 
This queer story, wild ana wayward? 

i should answer, I should tell you, 
All the California people, 

Pipes of Pipesville, King of Willian, 
Jones and Cohen, Kean Buchanan, 

And Miss Heron, sweet as sugar ; 

And the Chinese, eating birds'-nests, 
Well they know old 'Step-and-Fetch-It,' 
Near a grocery at the Mission, 
Step-and-Fetch-It and his daughter 

In the sun were once reclining, 

Near them lay a whiskey-bottle, 
Mighty little was there in pS 

For the old Man's thirst consuming 
Caused thet fluid to evaporate. 

In his hand old 'Step-and-Fetch-It! 
Held a big chunk of boiled salmon, 

And as fish, bones, 2ll he bolted, 
Wagged from side to side his visage, 
And with moans, strange, wild, portentous, 
Sang the song of 'Nothin! Shorter ,' 
Accompanied by Tipsydoosen, 

In four sharps, upon the Jew's-harp, 


"Twang a diddle, twang a diddle, 
Twang a diddle, twang a diggle, 
Twang, Twang, Twang, Tum!! 


William North contributed @ poem, "A Speaking 


Likeness," closely imitative of Longfellow's "Skeleton 
in Armor." An anonymous poem entitled "The Albatross," 
in the October, 1846, number, was a close imitation, 
probably parody, of Coleridge's "The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner." "Meister Karl" (Charles Godfrey 


13 “Editor's Table," XLVII(April, 1856), 421. 
The long parody is quoted in Appendix B, 





Leland) burlesqued certain old ditties in his "Tip- 
Top Ballads, in the Modern Style of Originality," of 
which e sample is the following stanza on the "Little 


Boy Blue" jingle: 


Cerulean youth, arise! 
And wind your bugle-horn, 

Till like a spirit through the skies, 
I hear its echoes borne; 

For flocks are in the dewy mead 
And Sheep in the golden corn,14 


Henry Cary submitted a mock Pastoral on the death of 
his cook, "A Pastorall Lamente, or a Lamentable 
Pastorell;: Written in a State of Hopeless, Cookless 
Exigency, Both of Mind and Kitchen." The mock-pastoral, 
of thirteen stanzas, opens and closes as follows, after 
&@ quotation of "Say, Shepherds, have ye seen my Love?!; 

‘Why heaves from my bosom the sigh? 

Why fix'd is my gaze on the ground?! 


Mary Gaynor, thy days have gone by, 
And there's not a good cook to be found! 


Oft heaves from my bosom the sigh, 
Oft fixed is my gaze on the ground, 

Come, give me my pipe, and I'll try 
To banish my cares with the sound.+ 


An unknown minor author, W. Leander, wrote a good 
burlesque of the chorus in Aristophanes! comedy The 


Frogs. Leander's poem, addressed "To the Frog That 


14 XLVI(Sept., 1855), 288. 
15 XXVII(May, 1846), 437-438. 





Kept Me Awake," opens and closes as follows: 


Thou Frog! 
Thou temperate soaker! 
(Oh that I had a brick-bat here! ) 
Thou nightly croaker!} 
The most lugubrious, loud and drear, 
That ever bellowed from a reedy bog; 


In vain, in vain to sleep I try; 
Despairing now I close the sash; 

Yet still, though fainter, hear the cry, 
*Brekekekesh -- koash -- koash!! 

Through the long night till day is_ nigh: 
'Brekekekesh -- koash -- koash! 116 


Another of the parodies or humorously close imitations 


was John Godfrey Saxe's "A New Rape of the Lock: or 


Captain Jones! Misadventure," a lively poem of forty- 
three stanzas, in which Susan Brown snitches a lock of 
the glossy curls belonging to her lover. Stanzas XL 
through XLII are as follows: 


To pique a group of laughing girls 
Who stood admiring the Captain's curls, 
She form'd the resolution. 
To get a lock of her lover's hair, 
In the gaze of the guests assembled there, 
By some expedient, foul or fair, 
Before the party's conclusion. 


‘Only a lock, dear Captain! -- no more, 
''&é lock for Memory,' I implore!! 
Sut Jones, the gayest of quizzers, 
Replied, as he gave his eye a cock, 
''Tis a treacherous memory needs ea lock,' 
And dodg'd the envious scissors. 


16 XXxXX(Sept., 1847), 225-226, 





Alas! that Susan couldn't refrain, 

in her zeal the precious lock to gain, 

From laying her hand om the lion's mane! 
To see the cruel mocking, 

And hear the short, affected cough, 

The general titer, and chuckle, and scoff, 


"aes RSA Secesestey a SSE 

Of all burlesques in "Old Knick," the most extrava- 
gant is one of Whitman's "Song of Myself," which Clark 
grossly misunderstood. The travesty, which Clerk 
quoted, is satiric of the free verse and of the ego- 
tistic implications of Whitman's poem. "Walt. Whitman," 
wrote Clark in introducing the burlesque, "as he rejoices 
to call himself, has published a new edition of his 
"Leaves of Grass.! We thought he had 'gone to grass! 
long ago; but no: he ‘expands and burgeons,' it seems, 
still... Meantime, we do Mr. Honest and Conscientious 
‘Walt. Whitman' the justice to qucte a few passages 


from a review of his work in the ‘Albion! weekly journal. 


They are characteristically egotistical, sententious, 


'self-sustained,' and 'self-diffused!:" 


‘l. I Happify myself. 

I am Oomsiderable of a man. I am some. 
You also ere some. We all are con- 
siderable, all are some. 

Put all of you and all of me together , 
and agitate our particles by rubbing 
us all up into eternal smash, and 
we should still be some. 

No more than some, but no less. 

Particularly some, some particularly, 


—_- - ee ee 


17 XxX (Dec., 1847), 49 





some in general, generally some, 
but always some without mitiga- 
tion. Distinctly, some. 


Some punkins, perhaps. 

But perhaps squash, long-necked squash, 
crooked-necked squash, cowcumber, 
beets, parsnip, carrot, turnip, white 
turnip, yellow turnip, or any sort of 
sass, long sass, or short sass. 

Or potatoes. Men, Irish potatoes; wo- 
men, sweet potatoes. 


Yes » Women. 
I luxuriate in Women, 
They look at me, and my eyes start out 
of my head; they speak to me, and 
I yell with delight; they touch me, 
and the flesh crawls off my bones. 
Women lay in wait for m, they do. 
Yes, Sir. 
They rush upon mé, seven women lay- 
ing hold of one man: and the divine 
efflux that thrilled all living things 
before the nuptials of the saurius 
overflows, surrounds, and inter- 
penetrates their souls, and they say, 
'Walt., why don't you come and 
see us? You know we'd be happy 
to have you.! 


Of beauty. 

Of excellence, of purity, of honesty, of 
truth. 

Of the beauty of flat-nosed, pock- 
marked, pied Congo niggers! 

Of the purity of nastiness, the sweet- 
ness of feculence, the fragrance of 
pig-sties, and the ineffable sweet 
perfume of Cow Bay in the Sum- 
mer! 

Of the chastity of courtezans, the 
hone sty and general incorrupti- 
bility of aldermen, of common- 
councilmen, of sub-treasurers, of 
post-masters, of post-office clerks, 
of Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and of Government 
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officials generally, and lobby mem- 
bers in particular, 


I glorify schnapps, I celebrate gin. 

In beer I revel and wallow. I shall 
liquor. 

Ein lager} 

i swear there is no nectar like lager. 

I swim in it, I float upon it, it 

heaves me up to heaven, it bears 

me beyond the stars, I tread upon 

the air, I sail upon the ether, I 

spread myself abroad, I stand self- 
poised in illimitable space, I look 
down, I see you, I am no better 
than you, you also shall mount 
Lp Briel me. 

Zwei Lager! 

Encore! 


O my soul! 

O your soul! which is no better than 
my soul, and no worse, but just 
the same! 

0 soul in general! Loafe! Proceed 
through space with a hole in 
your trowsers! 

O pendent shirt-flap! o dingy, un- 
washed, fluttering linen! 

O tattered flag of freedom! not na- 
tional freedom nor any of that 
sort of infernal nonsense, but in- 
dividual freedom, freedom to do 
just as you please! 


golly, there is nothing in this 
world so unutterably magnificent 
as the inexplicable comprehen- 
sibility of inexplicableness. 


These things have come up out of the 
ages. 

Out of the ground that you crush 
‘ith your boot-heel. 

Out of the mick that you have shovel- 
led away into the compost. 
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Out of the offal that the slow, lumber- 
ing cart, blood-dabbled and 
grease dropping, beats away 
from the Slaughter-house, a 
white-armed boy sitting on top 
of it, shouting 'Hi!' and flogging 
the horse on the raw with the 
bridle. 

That muck has been many philoso- 
phers; that offal was once gods 
and sages, 

And I don't see why a man in gold 
spectacles and a white cravat 
stuck up in a library, stuck up in 
a pulpit, stuck up in a professor's 
chair, stuck up in a Governorts 
chair, or in the President's Chair, 
should be of any more account 
than a possum or a tumble-bug,. 

Libertad, and the divine average!18 


Most of the epigrams, many of the poems on comic 
subjects, and not a few of the parodies appeared in the 
Original Contributions department of the journal; but 
practically all of the poems humorous on account of their 
dialectal and spelling oddities and most of the metri- 
cal experiments were printed in the informal "Editor's 
Table." No writers of comic poems surpassed J. G, 

Saxe, “John Phoenix," "K, N, Pepper,” and "Carl Benson," 
all of whom wrote some humorous poetry based on illiter- 
ate language, though "K. N. Pepper,” (James W. Morris) 
was the favorite Knickerbocker writer of such verse. 

A legend gathered around "Pepper's" name. 4 little 


later a prose "drammy" of his will be quoted in part. 
18 "Editor's Table," LVI(July, 1860), 101-102. 





Departing from the usual practice, Clark inserted 
the regular department a long Pepper poem entitled 
"Tirkle: a Pome," which was divided into "Part the 
lth.," "Part the 2th.,” and "Part the 5," and which, 
after a long invocation to the Muse, narrated an incident 
in the life of a "Mud Tirkle." A few of the opening 
lines will suggest the nature of the poem: 

Distinguish Muse! your humble fren stil livs} 

Threw 1 yeres streme he hes sadli Navvigaited 

& not ben swalerd bi the bilos. Muse! 

He hes ben coald -- his clothe ben allso wet, 

His helth verry poor. He hes had Inflooenzy 

& Alas! soar Throte. Biles hes contin- 

Ved fur to maik pereodikle aperens, 

& his hart hes ben wel ni broak compleat1i,1+9 

Metrically queer poems were sometimes contributed 

by Saxe, and sometimes by persons who did not sign 
their names at all, so that it is often impossible to 
determine the authorship of the comic poetry. One poem 


imitative of the rhythm of the train has been quoted in 


another connection; 20 it was written by Saxe. The 


following stanzas of the same nature (but mich poorer 
in quality) were not signed: 


Through the mould and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
By the margin of the lake, 

Ofer the river and through the brake, 


19 XLVII(April, 1856), 381. The poem is in 
length five finely-printed pages. 

20 For better examples of experimental ver 
Chapter I, pp. 49-51. 





Ofer the bleak and creary moor, 
On we hie with screech and roar: 
Splashing, flashing, 
Crashing, dashing 
Over ridges, 
Gulleys, bridges; 
By the bubbling Se 
And mill, 
Highways, 
Byways, 
Hollow hill; 
Jumping, bumping, 
Rocking, roaring, 
Like forty thousand giants snoring! 


Ofer the aqueduct and Leloy 4 

On we fly with ceaseless jog, 
instant something new, 
moment lost to view; 
tavern, now a steeple, 
crowd of gaping people; 
hollow, now a ridge, 
cross-way, now « bridge. 


Grumple, stumble, 
Rumble, tumbie; 
Fretting -- getting in a stew: 
Church and steeple, gaping people, 
Quick as thought are lost to view. 
Every thing that eye can survey 
Turns hurly-burly, topsy-turvy. 
Glimpse of lonely hut and mansion, 
Glimpse of ocean's wide expansion, 
Glimpse of foundry and of forge, 
Glimpse of plain and mountain gorge 
Dash along! 

along! 

elong! 

along! 

with a jump, 

Oump , 
roli, 
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the Knickerbocker cannot fully represent or explein 
its variety or quality, obviously. kmough has been said, 
however, to show that its range was wide and its 
quality, if not uniformly high, was better than mediocre 
for comic poetry. Furthermore, its composition and 
its appearance in print were as informal as possible -- 
by design so. Its contributors -- to mention only a 
very few of the whole mmber -- were such diverse 
persons as 7. B. Aldrich, Charles Godfrey Leland, John 
Godfrey Saxe, George Derby, James W. Morris, Henry P. 
Leland, Williem North, Edward North, J. E. Otis, 
George H. Clark, Henry Cary, and George P, Morris. 

The humorous prose cannot be as easily sampled as 
the comic poetry, because the best of it secures its 
humorous effect less from the clever turning of sentences 


than from the pervading mood, which is communicable only 


through the whole essay (or a large part of it). In 


other words, the typical humor was quiet and pervasive, 
rather than witty and explosive; it was humor rather 
than wit, or satire, or cynicism. Frederick 8. Cozzens, 
Frederick W. Shelton, and Willis G. Clark were the 
favorite and the typical writers of humorous prose 
essays. 


Frederick Swartout Cozzens (1818-1869), a native 





New-Yorker, a wine importer and dealer was editor of 

his own little journal of instruction and entertainment, 
The Wine-Press, devoted to vine-planting and wine- 
making and pleasant entertainment. Exclusive of a 

volume of selections from his own little periodical, 
Cozzens wrote four works which achieved some contem- 
porary popularity: Prismatics (a volume of whimsical 
essays and simple narratives, signed "Richard Haywarde"), 


The Sparrow-grass Papers (good-natured relation of the 


experiences of a city-bred couple in their rural home), 


The Stone House on the Susgquehannah (descriptive and 


narrative essays and incidents), and Acadia, or « 


Sojourn Among the Blue Noses (whimsical travel essays). 


All of the first and last books appeared in "Old Knick" 


before publication in book form; most of The Stone House 


did; and the first part of The Sparrow-grass Papers did, 


the most of these last papers appearing in Putnam's. 
The Sojourn Among the Blue Noses, which appeared in the 
Knickerbocker as A Month Among the Blue Noses, was 
markedly gay and veried in subject matter. Cozzens had 
@ considerable social reputation among the writers. 

The publisher J. C, Derby, in his record of fifty year 
of associations with authors and publishers, says his 


pleasantest memories of intercourse with authors are 





those connected with Cozzens. "'t was through hi: 
friendly attentions that I first became acquainted with 
‘ashington Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck and Thackeray, 
and each of whom I had the pleasure of meeting at his 
business office, or his former residence. , ,"22 
Griswold properly evaluated Cozzens! humor as "fresh 
and whimsical" and his sentiment as "refined and 
agreeable. "<5 

Though somewhat less "worldly" as a man and less 
vitalic as a writer, as compared with Cozzens, the 
Reverend Frederick William Shelton (1814-1881) was so 
successful a writer of humorous prose that after 
retiring from his ministry eas an Episcopal clergyman, 
he devoted himself entirely to his genial writings. 
Shelton was one of Lewis Gaylord Clark's dearest contri- 
butors, shearing with Clark the "Editor's Table" pages 
for more than a score of numbers. Shelton wrote character 
sketches (as of the eccentric naturalist, "Professor 
Shaw, of Tinnecum"), whimsicel essays on everyday 
objects (such as ea dish of tea), descriptive essays 


(as in the series known as "The Kushow Property"), 
a Ae oR ee ee 


22 J. C. Derby, Fifty Y 
Publishers, ew York, 


25 The 1377 edition of The Poets and th 
America, 
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meditative observations, and light didactic articles. 
Perhaps the most-admired series was the informal essays 
designated as "Letters from Our Up-Kiver Correspondent ," 
which chatted about all the objects on the little New 
York farm, and especially about the Shanghai chickens, 
pictures of which were inserted and actual specimens of 
which were sent Editor Clark, who regularly reported 
his progress in raising them. These quietly humorous 
essays were printed, unsigned except with some tag, in 
the "Editor's Table" from time to time. when they were 


published in book form, Putnam's Monthly hiagazine 


characterized the author, in part, as follows: speaking 


by way of review of Shelton's Letters from Up the River: 


Mr. Shelton has a rich vein of pure comic humor, 
without the slightest alloy of satire or irony. 

His style is tender, graceful and quaint, and 

his mor is of that genial and sympathetic quality 
Which sinks into the mind of the reader, without 
ruffling the placidity of his temper. The letters 
were originally published in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and they are prefaced with a character- 
istic dedication ke the editor of that old and 
popular favorite,<4 


It is precisely this failure to ruffle the plecicity 
of the reader's temper wherein Shelton!'s greatest 
weakness lay. 


Willis Gaylord Clark's Olliapodiana Papers were 


Patneam's lMionthly Magazine, Ili(Jan., 1854), 





less descriptive than Shelton's ess: 
meditative and more poetic. They were not intended to 
oe unified (except in mood), as the title suggests. 
Their contents range from comments on poetry to narra- 
tives of trips to Wiagara and similar places, from 
observations on domestic life to meditations upon 
death. They bear some resemblance in mood and veriety 
to Lamb's essays, which "Ollapod" almost reverenced. 
Like the typical Knickerbocker essay, they were genial, 
but not quite so whimsical as some of Henry Cary's 
contributions, for example. 

More uneven a writer than Cozzens, Shelton, or 
Clark, was the erratic Charles Briggs, now remembered, 


when at all, chiefly in connection with Poe's brief 


editorship of the Broadway Journal. Briggs is unde- 


finable as a humorist, so erratic a man and writer was he. 
Some of his "Harry Franco" "Gimcrackery" contributions 
were quietly humorous essays on tombstone inscriptions, 
women travellers, and such topics; others were uneven 
narratives of bus rides, sea experiences, and similar 
events; still others were comic charecterizations of 

Poppy Van Buster, auctioneers, and deaf ale-shop 

keepers; and the most whimsical of all were epistles 


how to make chowder and other food preparations. 
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Fully as erratic as Briggs was Henry Cary, who never 
Signed his real name, but always "John waters." 
"Waters" and "Harry Franco" exchanged whimsical food 
and drink recipes through the pages of "Old Knick." 
One of Cary's series was that "On Beards." So local and 
particularized were a few of Cary's contributions that 
they are unintelligible to the modern reader, 

Cozzens, Shelton, Clark, Briggs, and Cary were 
the most nearly typical contributors of humorous 
essays; but, as with the poets, a host of others were 
represented. A few titles of essays by unheard-of 
persons will give a hint of the variety: "A Married 
man's Eye," "Bloomerism" (essay on a current fad of 
weering bloomers), "Hints to Lovers; or Courtship 
Reduced to Rule," "Considerations Upon Men Whose Hair 
Parts in the Middle," "The New Pnilosophy" ("arch- 
Humbug's" whimsical clothes Philosophy, satirizing 
fashions in men's and women's clothing), "My First 
Party" (a humorous description written down as soon 
as it was got over with), "Mosquitoes: Individually 


and Collectively," "A Charge of Infantry" (Betsey's 


got another baby!), and "To Dye or not to Dye?" 


From three entirely anonymous essays 1 


selected brief samples of typical Knickerbocker humorous 
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essays. The first excerpt is two sentences from 8 
semi-serious discussion of thinkers: 


I divide mankind into four classes. The first, 
and smallest, is that of origina thinkers; the 
second is composed of those who think in masses; 
the third, of those who have their thinking, like 
their washing, done out; and the fourth embrages 
all those who take no heed of thought et all. 


The second illustration is a little less Dland than 
the vagaries about thinkers. It is from an article on 
Mandeville, entitled "Big Liars": 


We have written enough, we think, to convince 

the most sceptical that Mandeville is a pre- 
eminent fabulist, -- worthy to stand like a 
Colossus among the great Fibbers of the Past. 

A closer comparison of his claims to ob 3 wb Beler 

tion in this regard, will add fresh leaves to his 
crown. We have not forgotten the Pantagruel and 
Gargantua of Rabelais; the tin horn and cherry- 
tree of Munchausen; the Lilliputian that beset 
Gulliver, nor the extraordinary means which he 
subdued great conflagrations withal; -- but for 
"lerge discourse" in fiction, we prefer Mendez : 
Pinto to all of them, -- and Mandeville to Pinto.~°© 


The last illustration of comic essays is an excerpt 


from an article which has the underlying moral that 


people should try to be only what they really are. In 
purpose and style it is markedly Spectator-like. The 
essay, "To Dye or not to Dye,” Chattily examines each 
argument in favor of dyeing hair and appeals to the 
editor with the seme frankness that the "Annabellas, 


25 I(Mar., 1833), 150. 
26 Vi(Dec., 1835), 490. 





the Honoras, and Lydias . .. poured t ir sorrows" 
into the listening ear of "good old Mr. Spectator,' 
The following sentences are from the second page of 
the article: 


I confess I should myself have never thought 
of dyeing: it is a thing for which I have no 
natural partiality whatever. But nearly two 
years ago, a dear young friend of mine, who was 
stending by my dressing-table as I made my toilet, 
exclaimed with great vivacity: 

‘Cousin Elsie, why don't you dye? It would be 
so becoming; you would look as young as any of us; 
nobody would dream you were over twenty-five. I 
certainly would dye if I were you,! 

The idea of being beautified and rejuvenated was 
@ pleasant one, I confess; but to dye for it did 
strike me rather curiously. As I turned the 
thought over in my mind, Fanny contimed: 

‘It was only last evening mother and Miss Peak 
were talking about you, and Miss peak said, "She 
didn't doubt you would get married right away if 
you would dye; for gentlemen, you know," she said, 
"think a great deal of appearances"; and so they 
do, don't they, Cousin Elsie?! 

‘I am afraid they do, Fanny,!' I replied, with a 
little sigh, 'but yet it can only be the weaker 
sort of men who are influenced by them. I am sure 
those will not be who are truly wise and gzood,.! 

And yet to tell the truth, ir. Knickerbocker , 

I hardly believed this; for my many years of ex- 
perience had gone to prove just the reverse, and 
that wise and good men as well as foolish ones do 
think a good deal of appearances -- more than they 
ought to think; but I would not take it back, for 
it was best to Anculcate sound morality in my 
little cousin.# 


In Appendix A Washington irving's uncollected 


narrative about Jabez Loolittle's Locomotive is oh¥ Ke) ot Tol 


27 XLVII(Mar., 1856), 
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in ful1,28 The humorous narrative whic! elicited 
Irving's comic sketch was Charles Augustus Davis! “The 
Pirst Locomotive," contributed (signed with only the 
letter "D") to the Knickerbocker in April, 1839. The 
Davis sketch is precisely typical of humorous narrative 
prose, is illustrative of a popular theme in the rail- 


roading days of america, and is of some slight interest 


in connection with Irving; hence it is quoted in 


Appendix B practically in its entirety.°9 


More literary than the Davis narrative was the 
fanciful completion of Hawthorne's Marble Faun. It 
may be recalled that Hawthorne's Symbolical romance 
ends with two of the principals (Miriam and Donatello) 
under arrest, yet apparently happy because reunited in 
mutual affection. No clue is given as to the future of 
the characters, Hawthorne's interest (the development, 
as a result of sin, of a morally unconscious character 
into one remorsefully conscious) having been satisfied 
already. Hawthorne, though he made a gesture toward 


adding a satisfactory conclusion, never really satisfied, 


28 See pages 427- 72/ 

29 Charles Augustus Davis rote under the pseu- 
jonym of "Jack Downing," and was @ more brilliant hum- 
orist than the original "Jack Downing" (Seba Smith), 
whom in Swift-Partridge-like fashion he greatly injured. 
see Jennette Tandy, Crackerbox Philosophers in American 
Humor, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 925, pp. oo-3s0 
and passim, 





and never could, such unsophisticated 

constitute the average res ing public. An anonymous 
contributor to "Old Knick" in 1860 wrote three fanci- 
ful and satirical chapters humorously concluding the 
romance, saying that should the conclusion attempted 
be really different in any particular from what the 


author intended, the public will soon be informed by 


Hawthorne himself, °° The continuator completely 


modernized both Donatello and Miriam into a super- 
ficial hypocritical, fashionable couple, anxious to 
achieve an enviable social position at any moral cost. 
bonatello had become an Italian imitating the dress and 
wanners of the sophisticated English youth, wearing 
boots with an inch and a half soles, a sky-blue necker- 
chief, a stove-pipe hat, and other fashionable articles; 
he was growing "shoulder-of-mutton whiskers" and 
"sported a very large gilt lorgnon, carefully screwed 
into one eye." Donatello, with Miriam's final sanction, 
had caused his hair to be cut short so thet his long 
ears might enable him to become a curiosity in high 
social circles, receiving from young ladies of every 
nation the most tender fondling. Miriam was shown to 


be anxious about the manners of her husband, desiring 


30 LVI(July, 1860) 





for him and herself nothing so much as high social 
acclaim. The dialogue formed the chief humorous 
feature. A single parpegraph will adequately illustrate 
the satirical implications, especially when it is borne 
in mind that the contimator contrasted Miriam and 
Donatello as the "expression of culture and refinement 
in society" with Kenyon and Hilda (who had not changed) 
as "the teachers and preachers on art." Any paragraph 
would do -- the following chatter of Miriam to Hilda, 
for example: 


‘Ah! my dear child, it was all your fault; you 
always were a shocking little goose, you know,' 
replied Miriam, plunging her Statuesque hand into 
the pocket of her coat, and bringing from its 
depths a bundle of cigarettes. ('Dough Nut fher 
nickname for Donatello7, get me a light!) But as 
i was saying, we were all a parcel of geese to- 
gether; then -- you don't smoke, my love; Dr, 
Smith has recommended it for my neuralgia, end 
Cardianl de Londras smuggles them in for me. 
Well, my dear, as Dough Nut and I were masquerading 
about -- I had on the sweetest Contadina you ever 
saw; I wore it the other evening at the English 
embassy, and it made a perfect sensation -- well, 
a gentleman whispered in our ears that we were to 
gO quietly with him to the Giustizia. of cour re 
poor Dough Nut resisted, but It was useless.!° 


These two, the direct narrative of Davis contain- 


ing some political allusions and the fanciful anony- 


oI anicxerbdocker humorous 
—————— 
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narrations. Of the two, the latter is probably more 
nearly the typical. There were tales, such 
as the anonymous one relating the farce-like experiences 
of one cursed with the name "John Smith," or the one 
about the negro slave who was granted any wish (because 
he had saved his master's life) and who desired above 
all things peach brandy and tobacco, or any typical 
Irving tale. 


As & final sample of humorous narratives in "Old 


Knick," three practically complete chapters from an 


epigrammatic biography are quoted: 


Chapter I: My Birth. 

On the twelfth day of March, 1765, I emerged 
from darkness into the light of day. I was 
measured, I was weighed, I was baptised. I was 
born without knowing wherefore, and my parents 
thanked heaven without knowing for what. 


Chapter II: My Education. 

- « « By dint of impudence and quackery, I 
sometimes passed for a savant. My head has be- 
come a library of odd volumés, of which I keep 
the key. 


Chapter V: Memorable Epochs. 

At the age of thirty, I gave up dancing; at 
forty, my endeavors to please the fair sex; at 
fifty, my regard of public Opinion; at sixty, 
the trouble of thinking; and I have now become 
a true, gage, or egotist, which is the same 


thing. 
The Knickerbocker humor contained comparatively 


oe ————— 


32 "The Memoirs of Count Rostoptchin," XXII 
(Oct., 1843), 357. 





few political allusions. 

cellanea, none contained so much social and political 
satire as Editor Clark's serial burlesque of the 
village newspaper. In April, 1849, Clerk began in the 
"Editor's Table" department a burlesque called The 
Bunkumville Chronicle, edited by the fictional Peter 
Pinder, Jr. The first number satirized travel liter- 
ature by having a traveller in New York state report 
his observations; the mock-paper contained, also mis- 
cellaneous facts, on dits, advertisements, market 
reviews, and answers to correspondents.°© The second 
issue, published the next month, added a department of 
"Knowledge for the People" (containing false etymol- 
Ogies, etc.) and also a poem. But most important, 
Clark conceived the idea of beginning a rival Bunkun- 
ville newspaper, The Bunkum Flag-Staff and Independent 
keho, the first mumber of which appeared in July, 1849. 


The fiery editorials of Editor Wagstaff soon drove the 


Bunkumville Chronicle out of the field -- and out of 


"Old Knick." This Bunkum Flag-Staff and Independent 


Echo became a capital example of comic burlesque. It 


was 


Devoted to the Principles of '98; the Constitution 





of the State of New York; the Fourt!} 
Liberty, Literatur | Advertisements, 
Standard Currency. 


The complete issue was printed each time. All kinds of 
information could be found in the mock-journal: science 
notes, travel comments, music and art criticism, 
literary criticism, advertisements, end such information. 
Every issue ended with the following note, or some 
veriation of it: 
The Bunkum Flag-Steff is published every now and 
then at Bunkum, and elso at the office of the 
Knickerbocker in New-York. It will take a firm 
stand on the side of virtue and morality. 
Editor Wagstaff accepted produce in payment for 3ub- 
scription, but occasionally he had to add such notices 
as this: 
NOTICE. -- No more squashes can be received in 
payment for the STAFF. So much of this produce 
has been rendered in, that without at all intending 
to decry the vegetable, we cannot dispose of it. 
Fermentation is goin' on, and our squash magazine 
in danger of blowing up, and we do not like the 
pies. Will our subscribers favor us with a little 


more of the specie gurrency? Have gold eagles 
taken their flight? 


In fact, the editor's references to his personal affairs 


were always ludicrous. In August, 1849, he reported 


that his wife had been sick. Five months later he had 


—_—_ = -- ——— ——- -——- - — 


34 XXXIV(July, 1849), 9. | 
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to announce more news 


It affords us the most unfeigned disappointment 
and regret to inform our readers that our wife, 
Mrs. | taff s we have done 

woman for a sreat many 
years or more, and all of it of no use't. 


When for two months in 1850 no Flag-Staff appeared, 


Editor Wagstaff excused himself on the basis of having 
been visiting a sick brother in Arkansas. 
An interesting section of the paper described the 

visitors in town and commented on whether they seemed 
to be addicted to drinking whiskey or not. A Choctaw 
Indian went to Bunkum and advertised that he would 
teach his language for his board, only he required first 
& sample breakfast. Here is one item from the "Arrivals" 
column in the words of the inimitable Ir. Wagstaff 
himself; 

J. W. Snaffins, North Carolina. About forty-five 

years old, very cross, and merked with the 

small-pox. Carries four trunks, two carpet-bags, 

a hat-box, an umbrella-case, and a negro servant. 

Dined yesterday at five o'clock, and went to the 

theater after dinner. Keeps into his room pretty 

much all day. Something wrong about him.38 

One would expect the advertisements to be riotously 

funny, because periodical advertisements have since 
their beginning been the targets for wits. Mr. Wagstaff 


obligingly accepted in payment for ads in his paper such 


items as beans, pork, eggs, hay, grits, and shorts. 


S57 XXXV(Jan. ,1850), 54. 
435 
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Everything was advertised: horses, salesmen wanted, 
chickens lost, wives gone astray, Grandfather's Life 
Pill, garters, pickles, books, cod liver oil, births 
and deaths (at so much per head), and all kinds of 
Patent products. 
Clark shoved his instinctive sense of humor most 


clearly when he inserted into the burlesque newspaper 


parodies of his own favorite department of the 


Knickerbocker, the "Editor's Table." Moreover, in the 


literary review section of the Flag-Staff he reviewed 


the Knickerbocker humorously and parodied st Boh Mal ole lo} ae 


reviews. A review of Macaulay's History of England 


characterized the work as "sweetly written but a little 
in favor of monarchy." The parody of formalized, 
generalized, cut-and-dried book-reviews is worth 


quoting in part. The parody purports to be a critical 


estimate of Essays on Matters and Things in General, by 


Only Soso, A. M.: 


This volume fills up a blank in literature, and 
will be hailed with feelings of satisfaction. We 
have had so much written of late about things 

in particular, that it is really quite refreshing 
to meet with any remarks upon things in general. 
Mr. Soso has performed a laber of love, and to say 
that he has acquitted himself creditably is that 
Which will neither surprise nor astonish his mutual 
warm friends, who will also be glad to hear from 
Mr. Soso, and to run their eye over his replenished 
pages, which show the most scrupulous regard to 
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truth. In treating subjects he seldom fails to 
make out his case, if not with triumph, at least 
in a manner highly honorable to his goodness of 
heart; and we speak it from personal and certain 
knowledge, that Mr. Soso's heart never palpitated 
with one feeling which was unsocial or unfriendly, 
or which could be misconstrued by his fellow men. . .9°9 


An enormous amount of energy went into the prepara- 
tion of a mock-newspaper issue. Moreover, the subjects 
to be burlesqued would inevitably become exhausted. 
Clark carried on through 1849, periodically in 1850, 
and into 1851, but in 1851 gave up the attempt. The 
numbers published would fill a large volume. 

A complete issue of The Bunkum Flag-Staff and 
Independent Eeho ought to be included in the next 
anthology of American humor. 

More literary and more brilliant than Clark's 


comic newspapers was Charles Godfrey Leland's auto- 


biographic Sketch-Book of Me, Meister Karl, which was 
Bl PS 
marvelously eccentric, full of capital drinking songs 


from the German, and incidents from much of Europe. 
The book is markedly Kabelaisian in humor and satire. 
The series began in April, 1851, and with only three 
missions ran monthly through Octo 

work were whimsical comments on and descriptions of 


x 


women, masked balls, types of travellers, resorts, 


39 XXXIV(Sept.,1849), 250. 
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ale-houses, paintings, ballets, swindlers, inns, music, 
and literature. There were romantic €pisodes, such as 
the love story about Annusha tose and Rudolph, or the 
joke some men played on the lady-loving Uncle Bill 
bumble, or the love affair of Wolf Short. Interpolated 
in the sketches were many ballads and lyrics, some in 
foreign languages and many translated from sundry 
languages. Few people have the talent to UP ob St Mae) a odo) 
temperament to enjoy such bizarrerie as Leland's 
Sketch-Book of PORE OR DO ee 

Besides other comic contributions, the prolific 
leland wrote twnety-two articles under the serialized 


title of "The Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq." 


Unlike the Sketch Book items, these were laid in America 


and consisted in large part of humorous characteri- 
zations: negro slaves, preachers, humbugs, patois- 
speaking Americans, and other queer people. Some of the 
articles were satirical. Though not a profound thinker, 
Leland was a remarkably versatile and clever writer -- 
possibly of trivia. 

Except for the contributions of "Phoenix" and 
“Pepper ," very little of the Knickerbocker humor was 
based on dialectal oddities, eccentric spelling, or 


bed grammar. Almost all of such humor 
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did appear, was printed in the "Editor's Table" by 
way of entertaining gossip with reacers and correspon- 
dents. From everywhere Clark received letters contain- 
ing comic incidents, excerpts from which he would often 
put into his editorial gossip. Sometimes the excerpts 
would demonstrate the egregious illiteracy of a few 
people in high places. a correspondent, for example, 
sent Clark a funeral discourse said to have been 
actually delivered in the Florida House of Represent- 


atives, by a member; a part of the speech is as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: Sir! Our fellow citizen, Mr. Silas 
Higgins, who was lately a member of this branch of 
the Legisleture, is dead, and he died yesterday in 

the forenoon. He had the brown-creaters foronchit is7, 


and was an uncommon individual. His character was 
good, up to the time of his death, and he never lost 
his voice. He was fifty-six years old, and was 
taken sick before he died at his boarding-house, 
where board can be had at a dollar and seventy-five 
cents a week, washing and lights included. He was 
an ingenious creetur, and in the T-3 ot ai oD) ok ob a ol) 
life had a father and mother. He was an fo} a el ba 

in our state militia since the last war, and was 
brave and polite; and his uncle, Timothy Higgins, 
belonged to the Revolutionary war and wes commis- 
sioned as lieutenant by General Washington, first 
President and commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, who died at Mount Vernon, 
deeply lamented by a large circle of friends, on 
the 14th of December, 1799, or thereabout, and wes 
buried soon after his death, with military honors, 
and several guns were bust in firing salutes. 


Samples of the humorous poetry of "Phoenix" and 


40 2xXTII(bec., 1848), 570. 
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"Pepper" have been given. For "Phoenix," et least, 
prose was the more natural medium of eTooisie bbe Mott oh Me) o 


Wuch of his comic writing, though not all of it, was 


based upon awkwerd situations, illiterate characters, 


Cacography, and grammar. A letter, purporting to be 


a@ genuine California love-letter, which he sent to 
Editor Clark will illustrate Phoenix's manner: 


Mariesville july fore 1856 

Dere Cate, you imow I luv you mor an any uther 
Girle in the World, and wat's the Reson you all- 
ways want Me to tell you so. I no you ar almost 
gitting tired of waiting for me; I no you luv me 
fit to brake yor hart. I no we ort to git marid, 
but how kin we if we kant -- sa! Wat's the use in 
thinkin bout it. I thort wen I sOld mi mle that 
I wud have nough to pay the precher and by you 
nice goun. But I tried mi luk at poker and got 
strapt the fust nite. Cate, you never played 
poker -- in korse not... Wel, it's a confounded 
mity nice game as long as you kin sit behind a 
smorl par; but when you kant get a par, the pot's 
gone. I luv you so much, Cate, that I allmost 
have a notion to sel mil hors wagin and buck a 
nite or 2 at farow; but how kin I -- sa! Mi whol 
wagin wudent fech mor an fore or 5 good staks, 
ile go back to the mountains and dig and swet and 
do every thing I kin to get money to git marid, 
i ain't anyways gelus, Cate, but pleze don't hug 
and kiss and set on Je--n Be--g lapp any moor. 
you know he ain't worth shaks, he kant drink mor 
an S hornes 'thout gittin tite; I kin stand up 
under fiftey. You no I kin lick him 2, and hav 
dun it and kin do it agin. But I ain't a bit 
gelus, I no I ort to marid long ago. Leven yeers 
is rather long to kort a gal, but ile hav you yit 
Cate. 

Good by, till next we meet. 
Your affeckunate Lover, 
9) G ‘ 

Note a Bena, good by agin, Run that feller off. 
eth P. S. I'm not a bit gelus, Cate; but don't let 





him cum bout 
"Ke. N. Pepper" 
extensive correspondence with the 
part of it in prose and part of it in poetry. 
rather cheap humor centered around himself, his domi- 
neering wife, his young Kasper, Jr., 


Peter Podd. Of his prose humor, the 


Peter Podd. The complete "dramny,” as it appeared in 


the "Editor's Table," 1s quoted in Appendix 3,42 


The familiarity existing between editor and 
correspondents was demonstrated by the numerous poetic 
and prose epistles addressed to the editor. Many of 
these were not humorous in purpose; some were entirely 
humorous. Three of the comic prose epistles are 
quoted in part, the first illustrating an extreme in 
the use of bad grammar and spelling and diction, and 
the other illustrating another extreme in the liberties 
taken with the editor's character. The first was con- 
tributed by the pseudonymous "Dr. Charley Saunders" 
(unidentified) and appeared in the "Editor's Table": 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, else taste not the artesian Spring.’ 


See pp. 
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Dear Massa Clark: I wish to give you the component 
parts of the artesian Water of Louisville. ‘The 
profecks of this water is Salts: that salts is de- 
composed with a plenty of caccium-magnesia, very 
little lime excommunicated with fodine, collodliun, 
and the sulphur of carbonic acid, which harmonizes 
the water to the system, and discomboberates all 

the cold and all the bile from the system, and gives 
you a melodious appetite, and leaves you in a perfect 
state of harmonism, 

You feel so harmonious that you imagine you 
evaporate, and at the same time you are sitting 
still: the presentation of that exchange is nothing 
more than the sensation of a matrimonial feeling 
which comes over you pro tem, and makes you sing 
anthems, and captivates every thing in yor hear ing. 
This water raises you above suspicion: it works out 
superstition, fills young ladies with Pasympethy and 
humility, and constitutes young gentlemen into very 
pious habits. Dyspepsia, or scrofula, or inflamme- 
tory rheumatism, or sick headache, this water is 
famous in all those disturbances, being discombober- 
ated from the system, beautifies and harmonizes at 
the same time, Presenting you with a pollicitation 
of my kindest regards, in prayers and supplication, 
I hope we will meet ina better world than this. 
where we can sit down together, and sing anthems, at 
the fountain of living waters, where we will never 
trust again. 

Doctor Charles Saunders! Programme is legal to 
you by his especial friend. 

Respectfully yours, and so forth. 


Please excuse my procedency and delinquencies for 
not writing to you long since, I enjoyed more con- 
solation and comfort meditating over our last dis- 
course together the morning that we met at the 
Louisville hotel. I hope it won't be long before I 
have the pleasure of seeing you again in our city. 
You may expect another letter soon. I am rather 
pressed at present, this time at the ‘artesian Well,’ 
with a great deal of company. I have not stated to 
you all that my heart contains. I hope that I will 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, I mst say 
that it affords me great pleasure and consolation in 
hearing from you. I at one time heard you was very 
1411: you had the mest humblest solicitations of my 
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prayers; but you knew it not: the works of te) be 
dence prove beneficial to the restorage of your 
health, which give me perfect belief, that my 
prayers was heard. I know not what else to say to 
you at this time; but I mst say, in short, we 
must look to our greater debtor, We feel assured 
that every good and perfect gift comes down from 
heaven: my daily prayer and meditations is, Lord 
keep me from procrastination, that I may do better 
every day I live and breathe, amd drink the Artesian 
Water. Please let me hear from you, it will afford 
me most harmonious pleasure. 
To Massa Clark, from 
Doctor Charley Saunders,45 


The second epistle to be quoted is typical of 
T. W. Parsons' prefaces to his "Mail Robber" poetic 
epistles: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE; 
Sir: I can only account for your conduct by this 
one supposition: you must be a drinkin “man, 
Nothing but the repeated, though perhaps uncon- 
scious, inebriation arising from an excessive 
use of stimalating drinks, could produce that 
torpidity of the moral sentiments which is mani- 
fested by your editorial career. Your late 
allusion to the cordwainers of Xerxes, or in vulgar 
tap-room slang, ‘sherry cobblers,' is very strong 
against you. Your -timed merriment -- the 
jocise levity of your 'Editor's Table! -- all go 
to confirm my theory. You indulge -- I kmow you do, 
Now, Sir, as a strict Washingtonian, and the 
corresponding secretary of two temperance societies, 
I request you for the benefit of the community to 
make a statement of your case, with a phrenological 
chart of yor developments, a brief account of your 
habit of body, your temperament, age, etcetera, 
together with the amount which you absorb daily, and 
a history of your propensity. In the anticipation 
of such a statement, I forego any offence at what- 
ever may formerly have passed between us. You are 
to be pitied rather than detested. I know, from 


45 "Editor's Table," LVI(Aug., 1860), 213. 
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experience, thet under the influence of stimlants 
we are not always accountable agents. e should 
be merciful one to another; and although I have 
heretofore found it difficult to repress my dis- 
gust at your folly, I assure you that I am far 
from entertaining unchristian feelings. May 
you yet live to become a respectable member of 
society, and an ornament of our ranks! You may 
find worthier employment in conducting some re- 
ligious journal or temperance periodical. If you 
become sincerely anxious to reform, and to dis- 
tinguish yourself as an ardent champion of virtue, 
the society will feel pleasure in lending you their 
powerful aid. Ourfunds are at present somewhat 
low, in consequence of the prodigious expense of a 
late fair and several temperance picenics in the 
country, at which we nobly burned many whole hogs- 
heads of the most costly Jamaica end Cogniac spirits. 
The sight of the self-destroying monster wasting 
away in the blue intensity of his own suicidal 
flame, excelled any thing in the way of moral 
grandeur that I have witnessed since the Croton- 
aqueduct celebration. Still, in spite of our 
tremendous disbursements, I will venture to promise 
you, if you enlist under the banners of the cause, 
a handsome situation, either as a Reformed Inebriate, 
or a travelling County-Delegation Jubilee Pic-Nic 
Poet and Orator. Depend upon it, that under the 
cold-water system your profits will be increased, 
your morals improved, your appetite and intellectual 
faculties enlarged and well-balanced, ami all the 
fibres of the frame restored to a firm, vigorous 
i To) «| 

I send you herewith a splendid pictorial ill- 
ustration, colored to the life, of the awful 
appearance of the interior of a drunkard's stomach. 
it has produced a powerful sensation in Boston, and 
may persuade you to reflect upon the poggible con- 
dition of your own intestines ...., 


To this letter, printed by Clark in the regular 


department of the magazine, Clark responded in part as 


follows: 


44 xXXII1(Oct., 1843), 365-366. 
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. - A8 to our own vices, and especially the one 
here dwelt upon with so much fervor, we must be 
permitted to remark, in reply to the commiseration 
and advice of our moral friend, that during the 
whole course of a life 'now some years wasted,’ 

we were never 'groffy,' 'intoxicated,' 'boozy,! 
‘swipsed,' 'cut,' "how-came-you-so,! 'swizzled,' 
or 'tight,' but once; and assuredly that, as 
Dogberry says, 'shall be suffegance.T On a 
certain evening of one of the remote ‘days that 
were' in our history, we remember ('ah! yes! 

too well remember !'!) trying to discover whether 
there was any foundation for the suspicion of 

a friend, that we had been over-'indulging' at 

a supper-party from which we both were returning. 
The fact truly was so. We ascertained, in en- 
deavoring, for the satisfaction of our friend, 

to 'toe a mark' in the pave, that the side- 

walk invariably followed the lifted foot; and 

that when we essayed to set its fellow down, the 
Pavement receded in such a terrific manner that 
the sole encountered it with a good deal more 

of emphasis than discretion. We recollect, too, 
that the key-hole of our bachelor's-apartment 

was found to have been stolen on that memorable 
evening, rendering our key nugatory, adscititious, 
of no account, and so forth; and that when, by 

the aid of a fellow-lodger, we had achieved our 
room and bed, we found the latter emphatically a 
'sick' one, and at times during the night in a very 
‘sinking condition;' so much so indeed, that 

at one period we began to 'despair of its 
recovery.' But that one abuse. of Nature, (who 
always revenges herself, and at once, upon 

her assailants,) taught us a lesson which we 

have never forgotten, and never shall, ‘unto 
thylke day i' the which we crepe into our 
sepulchre.' For the rest, we certainly do 

affect an occasional glass of good wine at a 
cheerful board, with congenial guests; such 

wine as we are informed, on the best authority, 
‘maketh glad the heart of man;' Such as Saint 

Paul recommended to his brethren 'for their stomach's 
sake;' a wine, in short, which 'creates a spiritual 
vineyard in the heart,' and ‘dispenses one's 
affections among his fellow men.' 


45 Ibid., 366-367. 
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The same contributor, T. W. Parsons, wrote Editor 
Clark a sarcastic note about the vogue of American 
Magazine somets; 


A Sonnet (as before stated) consists of fourteen 
and no more spasms, They are calm, deliberate 
twinges, however, and upon a homoeopathical prin- 
ciple, the great object should be to get over each 
one in the calmest possible manner. . - » The thing 
Cannot be treated too cooly, for its very essence 
is dull deliberation. The name sonnet is probably 
derived, through the Italian sonno, from the Latin 
word for sleep, in allusion to Its lethargic quality. 
The best mode of encouraging the efflux of the 
peccant humor is for the patient to have a cigar 
in his mouth. The narcotic fumes of tobacco are 
highly favorable to its ejection. The first step 
then is the selection of rhymes. Fourteen of these 
in their proper order should be written perpendic- 
ularly on the right ham of a smooth sheet of white 
Paper. When this is done, it is necessary to read 
them over, up and down, several times, until some 


general idea of a subject or a title suggests it- 
TS Pere, 


Except for the last one of the preceding three 
specimens, however, they represent the extreme, not 
the typical types of humor. The humor in the Knicker- 
bocker was abundant, diversified, and entertaining. Too 
little of it had the force of satire or the sting of 
strong irony. In so far as the great body of literature 
may be spoken of as being typified, the characterizing 
humor was amiable, bland, and refined. It was never 
coarse and rarely boisterous, As already suggested, 


very little of it was based upon awkward characters, 


a 
46 "Editor's Table," XXIII(March, 18 
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allusions were surprisingly few, but the literary ref- 
erences numerous. Most of the humorous poetry and 
prose was contributed by men acquainted wit literary 
culture. A contributor to the magazine ard a widely 
read contemporary student of American literature, re- 
ferring to American lLumor in general, fairly well 
characterized the humor which comprised the pervading 
quality of the Knickerbocker, when he wrote: 

It is true that we have no Lucian, no Rabeleis, 
no Moliere; but the gay, the witty, and the 
facetious, have nevertheless borne a due pro- 
portion to our writers of che graver, profounder, 


and more imaginative classes. 


The gay, the witty, and the facetious authors bore 


& large proportion to the Knickerbocker writers of the 


graver and profounder types of literature. 


47 R. W. Griswold. Quoted from the 1870 edition of 
The Prose Writers of America, p. 35. 





CHAPTER V 
TRANSLATIONS IN THE KNICKERBOCKER 


The author of this study does not assume that he 


has identified all of the translations which appeared 


in the Knickerbocker. Most of them, of course, have 


some marks of partial identification in the periodical, 
although a few are not even identified as transletions 
oe 3 ee & a | inevitable, therefore, that some of the 
translations have entirely escaped detection; end more, 
complete identification. ‘Two works help, not only in 
identifying some of the German translations, but also 
in making comparative statements about German litera- 
ture in other American Magazines of the period. These 
two works ere Professor S. H. Goodnight's German Liter- 


ature in American Magazines Prior to isa6+ end Professor 


M. H. Haertel's continuation, German Literature in 
re in 


American Magazines: 1846 to 188 a 


The primary objectives of this Chapter are to in- 


dicate the whole body of translations which were 


2 Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No, 
188, Madison, Wisconsin, 1907. 

2 Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No, 
265, Madison, Wisconsin, 1908, 
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published in the Knickerbocker, to determine the 
relative influences of the sundry non-American litera- 


tures, to suggest the foreign authors most favored by 


Knickerbocker contributors and readers, and to mention 


the contributors most active in introducing such authors 
to a public. Such implications of these facts as the 
knowledge of the mthor permits are pointed out. 

German and French writers were the most frequently 
translated, naturally, most of the other translations 
deing almost negligible in significance. However, the 
following twenty languages were translated from, listed 
in the order of descending number of transletions from 
each language: German, French, Latin, Greek, Italian, 
Spanish, Persian, Turkish, Swedish, Russian, Chinese, 
Danish, Bohemian, Irish, Scottish, Bavarian, Slavonic, 
Portuguese, Norwegian, and Arabic. 

Table V shows the annual distribution fob ano ) 
various translations, as well as the totel number of 
all translations for each year and the total number of 
translations from each important language for the 


whole thirty-three years. 
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Chronological Distribution of the Translations 
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The vogue of German translations se: to have 
been greatest in the forties, as may be observed from 
the preceding table. For that matter, two-thirds of 
all translations in the thirty-three year period repre- 
sented by the magazine appeared in fifteen years: 
those from 1849 to 1853. This is approximately the 
period which Goodnight found to be the most active one 
for German literary influence in America, as determined 
by German material in all American magazines. © French 
translations, it may be observed, were more evenly 
distributed through the years than were German items, 
Whereas in fifteen years two-thirds of the German items 
appeared, in no such number of years did so large a 


proportion of the French translations appear. In the 


first seventeen years of the Knickerbocker, for example, 


ninety-two German translations were published; whereas 
in the last sixteen years there were only forty-five. 
in contrast, in the first seventeen years thirty- 
seven French translations were published; in the last 
sixteen years forty-five appeared -- a nearer balance 
than the German distribution. 

It is not surprising that the German translations 


should cluster about certain years. The influence of 
5 Goodnight, ) ee Oe 





oe Bs) 
Carlyle and of Transcendentalism in general operated 
toward the introduction of more and more German writers 
to American readers. Some of the pioneering American 
students of German literary culture were Edward Everett, 
George Ticknor, Joseph G, Cogswell, George Bancroft, 


Frederic Henry Hedge, George Henry Calvert, Charles T, 


Follen.# To the influence of all these men should be 


added that of such movements and organs as the Brook 
Farm experiment and the Dial magazine, as well as that of 
such persons as C, C6, st Ko) WW oT Lolo hob al Parker, Henry 
Barnard, Horace Mann, Margaret Fuller, and Emerson, 
Professor Goodnight found the periods of German litera- 
ture in American magazines in the first half of the 
nineteenth century to fall conveniently into three 
groups: 


1. The period from 1800 to 1816, marked by com- 
paratively little first-hand peste) BK-Tol-<. E-Bate! 
dominated by English opinion, 

2. The period from 1817 to 1832, the return of the 
first American students, and the inauguration 
by them of a movement for the introduction of 
German culture. 

5. The period from 1833 to 1845, a ime of active 
public interest in this culture. 


Professor Haertel's continuation of the study, covering 


4 For extended scholarly treatment of Everett, 
Ticknor, Cogswell, and Bancroft, see Orie William Long, 


Literary Pioneers: Early American Ex lorers of European 
Culture, Cambridge: Marvard University Press, 190d. 


5 Goodnight, Op. cit., p. 34. 





the subsequent period of 1846 to 1880, has sh 
after the 1840's, the German items were fewer and 
steadier, as is natural, since the late thirties and 
early forties represented almost a German literature 
"fad." 

The German writers from whose works translations 
were made for the Knickerbocker and the number of 


translations from each are indicated in the following 


alphabetical list :§ 


Abraham a Sancta Clara (1) 
Bilderdyke (1) 

Gottfried A st Burger (7) 
Ernst Bush 3) 

Joseph V. Eichendorrfr es) 
A. A. Follen (brother of Chas, Follen) (1) 
Fr. de la Motte Fouque (1) 
Ferdinand Freiligrath (2) 
von Friedelberg (1) 

Emanuel Geibel (1) 

Joh. Wilh. Ludw. Gleim (1) 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe (10) 
Johann Peter Hebel C2) 
Heinrich Heine (7) 

Johann Gorrfried Herder (5) 
Houwald (1) 

Justinus Kerner (3) 

Theodor Korner (4) 

August v. Kotzebue (2) 
Friedrich A. Krumnacher 
Kruntz (1) 

August F. Langbein (1) 
Nikolaus Lenau (2) 
Lichtenstein (1) 

ip ob &-Teb ob Boda! Metthisser: (6) 


ne 


6 The figures, of course, would be slightly 
altered if all of the items in the "unidentified" group 
were assigned to the proper authors, The total number of 
translations will be seen to be Slightly larger than 
that represented by Table V , because here each trans- 
lated item, not merely each installment, is considered. 





Theodor M. Merrian (1) 
Hein Meyer (1) 

Wilhelm Muller (1) 

Carl Friedrick Neumann es) 
Nicolai (1) 

Jean Paul Richter (8) 
Romler (1) 

Friedrich Ruckert (1) 
Salis (2) 

Friedrich Schiller 

A. W. Schlegel 2) 

J. E. Schlegel (1) 

Klamer Schmidt 1) 

Gustev Schwab (1) 

Karl Simrock (1 

Sturz (1) 
ludwig Tieck (2 
Ludwig Uhland ( 
Vogelweide (2) 
Christoph Martin Wieland (3) 
Heimrich Zachokke (1) 
Unidentified (30) 


) 
19) 


Hence the half dozen favorite German mthors to Knicker - 
bocker contributors were Uhland (by far the most favored), 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Burger, and Heine, The 
Knickerbocker favor of Uhland, the lyric poet, is not 
characteristic of the general American bal Te) oh rh Meh Mob a 
German literature, however, although the Uhland trans- 
lations were fairly steady throughout the nineteenth 
century.” On the other hand, during the second 

quarter of the nineteenth century Schiller wes extremely 


well received, even better than Goethe ,8 although after 


7 See Goodnight, Op. Cit., pp. 243-251: and 


Haertel, op. cit., pp. 243-450 


8 Goodnight, Op. cit., p. 91. 





1850 he wes less frequently translated. 

reception of Schiller may have been due to 

and patriotism, as Goodnight suggests.9 as one might 
suspect, the Goethe translations in American period- 
icals run high, especially after 1850. Yet a consider- 
ation of the critical commentaries in the Same magazines 
would reveal a constant stream of unfavorable reaction 
to Goethe. Both Goodnight and Haertel comment on this 
situation, the former concluding as follows: "Nothwith- 
standing the acrimony of some critics, and although the 
objectionable phases of Goethe's life and works were 
never wholly lost sight of, it seems not unreasonable to 


Suppose that, from 1833 to 1846, at least, the public 


had for him 'an always ascending regard, '!"10 Haertel, 


speaking for the period from 1846 to 1880, after 
pointing out thet the number of translations surpasses 
that of others, says: "Until 1865, practically the whole 
Goethe discussion centers on the violation of accepted 
Standards of morality in his own career, and the effect 
that the reading of his works may have on others,"21 


Richter's reception throughout the century seems to have 


_—_— 


9 Ibid, 
lo Ybid. 
ll Haertel Op. cit., pp. 64-65, 


— 





been regularly favorable, but not at any time markedly 
SO. Burger's translations were very few, comparatively. 
So were the Heine translations, though one would have 
guessed that Heine proved populer efter 1850. 

The studies of Professors Goodnight and Haertel 
enable one to compare any particular magazine with 
other American periodicals as to the number of German 


translations,12 Such a comparison shows that the 


Knickerbocker regularly published more original trens- 


lations of German writings than did the average American 


magazine from 1833-1865. Moreover, in at least seven 
scemeeninsseetpeaacstceiseiei pata 


12 To Goodnight's list of German transletions in 
the Knickerbocker (List A, Pp. lO9ff.) should be added 
at least eight which escaped his attention: "Walk of the 
Arabian Philosopher" (Knick, IV: 433), Goethe's "The 
Beloved" (Ix: 160), Burger's "Serenade" (X: 213), 
Wieland's "The Sympathies" (XI: 25), Burger's "Brother 
Gray-Frock and the Pilgrim" (xII: 152, Uhland's "The 
Lost Church" (XIV: 430), Sturz's "A Visit to Garrick" 
(XII. : 495), and "Hymn of Nature" (XV: 342). 

Nineteen or more German translations in the Knick. 
escaped Haertel's notice: Goethe's "Mignon Song" (XXVIII: 
542), "The Transient" (XXVIII: 299), “Waldemar” (xxxv: 
59), C. F, Neumann's "California and Mexico in the 
Pifth Century" (XXXVI: 291), Uhlend's "The Minstrel's 
Curse" (XXXVIII: 121), Fr. de la Motte Fouque's "St, 
George's Knight" (XXX IX: 245), Romler's "Lines on a 
Rural Sprin (XLI: 342), Schiller's "Count Edwerd 'Der 
Greiner ,'" (XLV: 270), "Lines from the German" (XLVI: 
182), Goethe's "The Psychology of Vegetation" (L;: 229), 
Burger's "The Ritter Carl of Eichenhorst" ‘LI: 582), 
Goethe's Prologue to Faust" (LII: 55), Goethe's "Song" 
(LIII: 277), Goethe's "Song" (LIII: 375), Heine's 
"Mountain Tops" (LIII: 159), Heine's "Poem" (LIII: 489), 
Heine's "Soul Conflicts" (LIII: 504), Uhland's "The 
Shepherd's Sabbath-Song" (LV; 585), and “The Angel 
Guard" (LX; 203). 
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of these years (1835, 1835, 1&0, 1845, 1852, 1853, ana 
1858) the Knickerbocker published more German trans- 
lations than did any other american journal, and in five 
other years (1834, 1839, 1842, 1857, 1859) only one 
American periodical had more than "Old Knick." Hence 
the Knickerbocker was one of the few leading magazines 
(as distinguished from reviews) which through trans- 
lations introduced current German literature to a diver- 
sified and popular reading public. 

Unfortunately, there is for French literature in 
American periodicals no work corresponding to the study 


of German literature in American periodicals by Pro- 


fessors Goodnight and Haertel. Professor Howard Mumford 


Jones' excellent book on America and French CulturelS 
eee st VERSUS: 


is only a splendid preface to a study of French litera- 
ture in America. If Professor Jones, as he has planned, 
should complete a second volume (which woulda deal with 
French litersry culture in this country), we should 

know when end why French literature flourished in 
Americe, which authors and works were most influential, 
and many other valuable facts. A very valuable aid to 
whoever finally writes the history of French literary 
culture in America would be the thorough combing through 


oe 


15 Chapel Hill, N. C., Umiv. of N. Cc. Press, 1927. 
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American periodicals to chronicle all Frenc} trans- 
lations and reviews of French works -- a task no less 
Significant than it would be large. 

The French authors from whose works transletions 
were made and the number of translations (or install- 
ments of them) from eech are indicated in the following 
alphabetical list: 


Edmond About (1) 

Pierre Jean de Beranger (9) 
Alexandre Dumas (Fils) 'e5) 
M. Fauriel (1) 

Octave Feuillet 

Victor Hugo (6) 

Jules Janin 

De Jouy (1) 

Felicite Robert de Lamennais 'e5) 
Alphonse Prat de Lamartine (5) 
Marmier (6) 

Prosper Merimee (1) 

Jules Michelet (1) 

Henry Murger (12) 

Alfred de Musset (3) 
Napoleon (1) 

lie Rogeard (1) 

H. B. Saintine (3) 

George Sand (1) 

Scudo (1) 

F. Arouet de Voltaire (1) 
Unidentified (22) 


All of the translations from Henry Murger (1822- 


1861), the novelist, were from his fictional sketches of 


Bohemian life. The translator, Charles Astor Bristec, 
entitled the series "The Gypsies of Art." Much more 
important than these translations were the patriotic 


lyrics from the song-writer Beranger. One of the 
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Beranger poems, "Les Bohemiens" was édmi? ly trans- 


lated for the Knickerbocker by Oliver Wendell Holmes.?4 


The Marmier items, translated by EH. W. Ellsworth, were 
historical and literary essays on Scandinavian litera- 
ture. Two of the Hugo poems were translated by Mrs. 
Mary E. Hewitt and one of them by Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
Of the six translations from Lamartine, four were 
sentimental poems. One of them, a religious hym, 
Whittier translated,15 

No translations except those from German and 
French authors bulked large enough to be especially 
significant, although not a few good poems from other 
languages were contributed as intrinsically meri- 
torious. Among such poems were about a score from each 
of the classical languages, Latin and Greek. All or 
large parts of seven of Horace's odes were translated 
by sundry authors at various times, An > fof} hob oD @ aloes 
the aeneid was contributed, as were two versions of the 
medieval Latin "Dies Irae" and one of the "Somniun 
Scipionis." An anonymous contributor translated a 
stanza from Martial, and Charles Astor Bristed contri- 


buted part of a rendition of Ovid's ars Amatoria, Book I, 


14 LIT(July, 1858), 36-37, 
15 IX(April, 1837), 346-347. 





The Reverend James Gilborne Lyons did two of Milton's 
Latin poems, one "To His Father" and one "Lament for 
Bishop Andrews." 


The same Reverend Mr. Lyons translated from the 


Greek for the Knickerbocker Moschus! "Lament for Bion" 


(another version, more freely translated, appeared 
anonymously), a spring idyll from Meleager, a dialogue 
from Bion, snd three idyls from Theocritus. Others 
translated from the Greek anthology, from Pindar, from 
Anacreon, from Sophocles (a lyric from Antigone), and 
from a few other writers. 

From the Italian were translated two of Petrarch's 
sonnets, a poem by Bertola, a novellum by Luigi da 
Porto (his "Noble Lovers," source of Shakespeare's 
"Romeo and Juliet"), and excerpt from the novelist 
Manzoni, and six other sundry Italian items, in addition 
to four lyrics from the Carmina of M. Antonius Flaminius. 
From the Spanish some ten or so items were translated 
by James T. Fields, Frederick Cozzens, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hewitt, and others. Among the items were a poem by 
J. Q. Suzarte, a long tale about two ertists by Don 
Jose Bermudez de Castro, a sketch by Calderon, and a 
poem by Medrazo,. 

Among Editor Clark's closest friends and corre- 


spondents was the Honorable J. P. Brown, United States 





Minister to Turkey, who wrote many articles 


Knick," some of them about Turkey and some a 


Eastern kingdoms. Occasionally he sent in translat 

In 1849 he translated for the magazine a tale from the 
Persian of Ali Mirza. More important, however, were the 
translations (by a certein Dr. Dickson, of London) of 
lyrics by the Persian poet of the fourteenth century, 
Hafiz, the pen name of Shams-ud-din Mohammed. Seven of 
the Hafiz poems, not all translated by Dickson, sppeared 
in 1849-1850. The Brown referred to above translated 
from the Turkish both poems and teles, as well as 
Turkish items. He translated from Aali Ef 
example, a love song, historical and literary 


e 


from Sehailee, da few other unidentifiable Turkish 


Ellsworth contributed three 
translated from the Swedish of Tegner. 
Swedish translation appeared in the magazine 
poetic tribute to George Washington by a Swedish 
preacher. 
r languages desulto 


gen 
.risn, 





some translated « srpts from the Bohemian 

entitled Rukopis 

the Scottish, a medrigal from the Port 

items from Danish (one, translated by Longfellow, a 
national song of Denmark, by Johannes Evald), a poem 
from the Norwegian, one from the Arabic, two poems from 
the Chinese of Hwuy (transleted by R. HK. Stoddard) and 
a Chinese tale, and some excerpts from the Hebrew. 


In so far as they may be ascertained, the trans- 


lators of foreign items for the Knickerbocker were as 


bon Re) 1:8 


Anthon, C. E Hunter, John 
Bacon, R. H. James, Mrs. Edwin 
Becker, A. C. Julian, S. 
Benjamin, Park Knowlton, A. B. 
Bethune, George Lawrence, Jonathan, Jr. 
Blackwell, Anna Longfellow, H. W. 
Briggs, Charles Lee, Miss M. E. 
Brinckman, John Leland, Charles G. 
Bristed, Charles A. Lukens, C. S. 
Brown, J. P. py fo) ot: a SP 
Campbell, J. J. McDonald, H. J. 
Cary, Henry McLeod, Donald 
Cozzens, F. S. Mangan, J. C. 
Dickson, Dr. Meigs, Henry 
Ellet, Miss E, F. Murray, John, Jr. 
Ellsworth, H. W. Palmer, W. P. 
Felton, C. C. Percival, J. G. 
Fields, J. T. Percy, Ellen 
Fitzgerald, F. F. Riddle, Edward S. 
Flint, Timothy Rosenmiller, L. A. 
Gardette, C. D. Rublee, Horace 
Halcro, Claude Shelton, F. W. 
Hall, Asher Shindler, Mrs. } 
Hall, Mrs. James Stoddard, R. H 
Halleck, Fitz-Creene y] Bayard 
Henry, H. H. j Harry 





Herbert, W. H. White, Richard G. 
Hewitt, Mrs. M. E Whitman, Sarah H. 
Holmes, 0. W. Whittier, John G. 
Hubbell, Horace Willett, Edward 
Por whatever possible value as reference it might 


5+ 


have, a complete bibdliography of the original trans- 


lations which appeared in the Knickerbocker is here 


given, the arrangement being alphabetical under each 
language. The translations are assigned the titles used 
by the translators. 

GERMAN TRANSLATIONS 


Pater Abraham a Sancta Clara, "Mark," X-200. 
Bilderdyke, "The French Language," VIII-454. 
Burger, "The Hexen Zee,” IV-370. 

Burger, "Serenade," X-213. 

Burger, “Brother Gray-Frock and the Pilgrim,” XIi-132. 
Burger, “Leonora,” XIII-197. 

Burger, "The Dream-Omen,”" XV-512. 

Burger, "Whisper of one Unbeloved,"” XVI-9. 
Burger, "The Ritter Carl of Eichenhorst,” LI-582. 
Bush, German Stanza, V-2352. 

Bichendorff, "The Watch-Tower ," XL-195. 
Follen, "Blucker's Ball," XIV-563. 

Fouque, "St. George's Knight," xXx1X-245. 
Freiligrath, "The Spectre-Caravan,” XXiV-13. 
Preiligrath, "The Rose,” XLII-6. 

Schink, stanza in German, V-234. 

Friedelbderg, stanza in German, V-234. 

Geibel, "Silent Love ," XLI-340. 

Gleim, "Cradle Song,” XLII-359. 

Goethe, Excerpts from "Faust," I-33. 

Goethe, Ditto, I-77. 

Goethe, "Der Erlenkoenig,” II-197. 

Goethe, "The Beloved,” IX-160. 

Goethe, Farewell,” XVII-506. 

Goethe, "Mignon's Song,” XXVII-342. 

Goethe, "The Psychology of Vegetation,” L-229. 
yoethe, Prolocue from "Faust," LII-35. 

roethe, "S I-3 

soethe, 





Hebel, "Hexli," V-233. 

Heine, “Belschazzar," XXXIII-516. 

Heine, "A Mountain Idyl," XXX IX-326. 

Heine, "A Memory,” XxXIX-400. 

Heine, "The Lorelei," XL-42. 

Heine, "Soul Conflicts," LIII-504. 

Heine, Stanza, LIiI-489 

Heine, "Mountain-Tops," LIII-159. 

Herder, “The Child of Mercy," IV-123. 

Herder, "The Heavenly Shepherd," Iv-124. 

Herder, "The Death of Adam," Iv-125, 

Herder, "The Lily and the Rose," XX-268. 

Herder, “Night and Day," XX-268. 

Herder, "The Rose," XX-269. 

Herder, "Aurora," XX-270. 

Houwald, "Mountain Scene in Switzerland," XV-144. 

Kerner, "St. Regiswind of Laufen," XXXIX-351l. 

Kerner, "The Richest Land," XxXxIX-524, 

Kerner, "The Fiddler at Gemund," XXXIX-535. 

Korner, "My Fatherland," VI-151. 

Korner, "Good Night," XX-162. 

Korner, "Waldemar," XXVI-139; XXXV-39. 

Kotzebue, "Idlegerte, Warrior Queen of Norway," 
LXVI-150; second installment, LXVI-315. 

Krummacher, "The Moss Rose," I-19, 

Krummacher, "The Rose," "The Elder-Branch," "Aesop," 
"The Apple," "Gem Hidden in the Dust," “The 
Rosebud," II-96ff. 

Krummacher, “Death and the Christian," XXXIX-524. 

Kruntz, "To a Broken Pipe," XIV-428. 

Langbein, "Magister Zimpels Brautfahrt," XXIV-110. 

Lenaa, "Autumn Song," LI-72. 

Lenau, "The Three Gypsies," LVII-31l. 

Lichtenstein, Middle High German stanza, V-44. 

Matthisson, "Nature," X-207. 

Matthisson, "The Spirit's Return," XII-118. 

Matthisson, "Elegy," XIV-211l. 

Matthisson, "Nearness of Spirits," XV-422. 

Matthisson, "Love," XVI-122, 

Matthisson, "Elysium," XXIII-61l. 

Merrian, "I Went into the Battle," XxX IX-400. 

Meyer, German stanza, V-252. 

Muller, "The Sunken City,” XxXXV-442. 

Neumann, "California and Mexico in the Fifth Century," 
YAKVI-291,. 

Nicolai, "The Poet," XVI-66, 

Richter, "A Discour3e: in which I Endeavored 
Persuade Virtue, ‘hen She was Dead, to Com 
Life Again,” XIV-296. 





Richter, "The Death of an Angel," XVI1I-495 

Richter, "Passages from ee ae XVIIE 422 

Richter, Ditto, XIX-363. ae 

rorteat "New Year's Night of an Unhappy Man, 

Richter, "Passages," XX-563. 

Richter, "The Dream Angel," XXV-44. 

epee pill Ny raph Time in Germany,” XXII-87. 
er, Lines on a Rural Spring,” XLI-342. 

Ruckert , The Dying Flower," XXI-515, 

Salis, ,cheerfulness," XVI-46. 

Salis, The Stilly Land," XVI-233. 

Schiller, ine Division of the Earth," V-207. 

eter pee eos mgr ate XXXV-485. 

, German line prefixed - 
Schiller, "Sir Poececbare x-248. Be ke ec 
Schiller, "The Sower,"” XXI-549, 

Schiller, "Hope," XXII-297. 
eee tat The Stage Considered as a Moral Institution," 
Schiller, "Count Everard 'Der Greiner,'" XLV-270 
A. We Schlegel, German stanza, V-232.. 
Re nee "John the Baptist in the Wilderness," 
J. E. Schlegel, "Similitudes o " x5 1-2 
Schmidt, "Love for Love," SXXTIT-B6” ee 
Schwab, "Lines," XLIX-548, 
Simrock, "The Leap into Heaven," XL-222. 
Sturz, ft Visit to Garrick," XIII-495. 
Tieck, "Spring," XV-331. 
Tieck, "Evening-Talx,” XLIV-253. 
Uhland, "The Dying Hero," XIII-134. 
Uhland, The Lost Church," XIV-430. 
apa a peaches XL-222,. 

and, e ady's Daughter," XVI- , 
Ubland , "The King's Soliloquy ," fvr-s20. 

and, "Death," XVI-383. 
ae me co ira ," XVI-466. 

and, e Boy's Mountain Song," XXI- 
mea” con nip rood S XXXII -210. saute 

: e Minstrel's Curse," XX i- 

Uhland, "The Mower-Mai CxKIK-624. 
Uhland, "Durand," X1 
Uhland, "Mother and C a," XL-42. 
Uhland, "The Castle by the Sea," XL-418. 
Uhland, "The Black Knight," XL-419. 
Uhland, "The Serenade,” XLI-127. 
Uhland, "The Throstle," XLI-127. 





Uhland, "The Organ," XiLI1-127. 

Uhland, "The Shepherd's Sabbath-Song 

Vogelweide, two stanzas, V-44, 
feland, "The Sympethies," in three installments: 
XI-25, XII-400, XIII-110. 

Zschokke, "The Evening before the Wedding," XIII-329. 


" 
, 


Unidentified: 


"Drinking Song of the Burschenschaft," I-173. 

"Song," II-263. 

"To a Portrait," III-197. 

"Walk of the Arabian Philosopher," IV-433, 

Two Middle High German stanzas, V-231l. 

"Death's Reveille, The Betrayed, Summer and Winter," 
VI1-247. 

"The Mouse Tower," and "Seven Sister Legends," 
X-4035. 

"To My Twin-Spirit," XIII-51l. 

"Preedom," XII-116. 

"Hymn of Nature," XV-342. 

"The Dead Trumpeter," XX-476. 

"The Watch-Fire," XX-572. 

"To Pleasure," XXII-6. 

"Porget-Me-Not," XXII-48. 

"Gleanings from the German,” XXII -347,. 

"Seed of Contentment,” XXII-451. 

"aA German Song," XXV-128. 

"Lines written on a blank leaf of the... 
Nibelungenlied," XXVI-341. 

"The Retrospect," XXVI-533. 

"The Transient," XXVIII-299. 

"Woman," XXX III -296. 

"Love, a Child," XXV-413. 

"The Renegade," XL-112. 

"A Fragment," XLI-245. 

"The Last Song,” XLII-383. 

"Lines from the German,” XLVI-182. 

"The Soldier's Burial,” XLIX-237. 

"The Jew and the Poet,” L-477. 

"The End of Autumn," LI-490. 

"The Angel Guard,” Lx-203. 
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’ France," Lv II-604, 





Beranger, "Les Veterans,” I-139, 
Beranger, Some songs in an essay, II-171. 
Beranger, "The Alchemist," IX-89. 
Beranger, "The Little Fairy," XxV-487. 
Beranger, "The Sons of France ," XVII-197. 
Beranger, "The Wandering Jew," XXIV-136. 
Beranger, "My Coat,” L-344. 
Berange®, "St. Helena: the Fifth of May, 1821," 
L-501. 
Beranger, "Les Bohemiens,” LII-36. 
Dumas (Fils), "Thirty Pigeons in Thirty Days," 
LIV-597. 
Fauriel, "Popular Poetry of Modern Greece," XVIIi-1l 
Feuillet, "The Romance of a Poor Young Man," 
LIII-591, also 443. 
Hugo, “Mount Atlas," V-395. 
Hugo, "Translatiom from .. . Hugo," XVI-59. 
Hugo, "Her Name," XXII-469. 
Hugo, 2OXIV-533. 
Hugo, "Padilla," XiVII-466. 
Hugo, "The Phantoms," XLVIII-586. 
Janin, LIX-78. 
de Jouy, "A First Night of Racine," XXIII-345. 
Lammennais, "The Seven Tyrants," XxV-428, 
Lamartine, "The bying Poet," VII-466. 
Lamartine, "The Cry of My Soul," IX-572. 
Lamartine, "Hymn," IX-346. 
Lamartine, "The Guardian Angel," XVII-414. 
Lamartine, "Gleanings from a Clock-Case," XXXII-343. 
Lamartine , "A Song of Calabria,” Xxx IX-436. 
Marmier, “Northern Literature: The Eddas," XxX-295, 
XXXI-95, XXXI-2435. 
Marmier , ‘Northern Mythology," XxX-95. 
Marmier, "Lubeck,” XXVII-473. 
Marmier, "Kiel: Traditions of the Baltic," XXVIII-208. 
Merimee, "The Venus of Ille," XXII-547. 
Michelet, "Women of the French Revolution," LXI-503. 
Murger, "The Gypsies of art,” XLI-13, XLI-218, 
XLI-336, XLI-419, XLII-19, XLII-227, XLII-362, 
ALII-596, XLIII-20, XLIII-165, XLIM-378, 
XLIII-485. 
"Moults from the Wing of a White Black-Bird 
, XLIII-2351. 
Wn oU -maray Tole} ole MB. ole) ob am ri al) 
suicide,” fIT-271,. 
ings of Labienus,” LXVI-3 
"The Two Hunting Excursion: 


i " : . 
Contrabendist,° XV-26. 





Scudo, "Donizetti, ivIi-156. 
Voltaire, ") ior yr ege »" XVI-126. 
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"Napoleon Bonaparte," Iv-442, 

"Perou-Rou," XV-45. 

"Thales of Paris," XXII-151. 

"Ganguernet ," XXIII -62. 

"The Advocate Loubet,” XXIV-7, XXIV-137. 

"Bernard and Mouton: A Dog's Tale, " XXIV-343., 

"Thirty Years Lost i" XX IX= 512. 

"The Insects of a Day," WKIII-298. 

"Baptiste Montauban," XLIII-566, 

"Hahmed, the Dervise," XLV-122, 

"My Ladye-Love ," XLVITI-S95. 

"Captain Garbas," LVI-1, LVI-135, LVI-232. 

"The Lady of Degatelle,® LXII-139. 

"Brazil and Brazilian Society," LXIII-523, 
LXIV-17, LXIV-133, LXIV-236, LXIV-327, 
LXIV-410. 


LATIN TRANSLATIONS 


Alciatus, Prose dialogue, L-126. 
Catullus, Poem, XXIII-166. 


Catullus, Lyric, XLVIII-466. 

Horace, "The Advent of Spring,” (Bk. IV, Ode 7), 
XXV-296. 

Horace, Bk. III, Ode, IS, XXX{III-410. 

Horace, "Fifth dae of Horace," XLVI-253. 

Horace, "Fourth Ode of Horace, ".XLVII-287. 

Horace, "“Thirty-Eighth Ode of "Horace ," XLVIII-396. 

Horace, Bk. Iil, Ode X, LVI-134. 

Horace, "To Ma ,ecenas,". LIX-529. 

Martial, "Prom Martial," LIII-611. 

Milton, "Milton to His ’Pather ," XXXVIT -399. 

Milton, "Lament for Bishop Andrews," XXXVI 

Ovid, "Bacchus end Ariadne," (from Bk. I of 
Amatoria), Xx IX-542. 

Vergil, From the Aeneid ‘Aeneas! rec: unt ing 


rrr 


4 the deeds of the Trojan War), XXXVII 
"Scix do's 
"Dies Irae, 
‘Dies Irae, 
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Anacreon, "Nineteenth Cde," XIV-262. 

Anacreon, Four quatrains," XXI-528,. 

Greek Anthology, "Psyche, or the Butterfly," 
XAIV-S5. 

Bion, "The Most Welcome Season," XXXVI-150. 

Meleager, "Spring-Time and Song," XXXV-332. 

Moschus, "The Mourning for Bion," XXIV-483. 

Moschus, "The Epitaph on Bion," LXVI-128. 

Pindar, "Fragments," LXIII-464. 

Plato, "Epigram,"” XXII-259. 

Pythagoras, "The Golden Words of Pythagoras," 
xXxI-529. 

Sophocles, "Bacchanal" (a lyric from Antigone), 
XLIX-442, 

Theocritus, “The Two Fishermen," XXxVIII-232. 

Theocritus, "The Distaff," XL-123. 

Theocritus, "Hercules and Hylas," XL-204. 


"Music: from the Greek," XXI-442. 
"Fragments from the Greek," XXIII-361. 
"The Klepht's Last Farewell," XXVIII-103. 
"an Epitaph," LVI-129. 


ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Bertola, "The Goldfinch," XxI-175. 

Cagliostro, "The Paradise upon Earth," XIX-397. 

Flaminius, Four lyrics from the Carmina, LXIV-88. 

luigi da Porto, "The History Lately Discovered, of 
Two Noble Lovers, with Their Piteous Death, 
which Happened in the City of Verona, in the 
Time of Sig. Bartolommeo de la Scala," IX-478,. 

Manzoni, "The Fifth of May," Xix-103, 

Petrarch, "Sonnet," IV-144. 

Petrarch, "Sonnet," V-129. 


"Caleffi," XVII-124, 

“Powers the Sculptor," XVIII-523. 
"The Son of Napoleon," XxI-540. 
"The Kose," XXXIV-403. 





SPANISH TRANSLATIONS 


Calderon, “The Koyal Plagierist: or History 
‘Dar Su Vide Por Sa Dama,'" XVIlIi-144. 
Castro, "Two artists,” XXXV-220, XXxXV-431. 
Medrazo, "Renderings into our Vernacular," XXXIV-109. 
Suzarte, "La Bella Entristecida,” XXxVIII-503. 


"Dirge for a Young Girl," XV-485. 

"Song over the Cradle of Two Infant Sisters, Sleeping," 
XIX-313. 

"The Husband Who Played the Bachelor," XXVI-310. 

"aA Legend," XV-522. 

“To Almede," LVI-63. 


PERSIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Hafiz, "The Season of Roses," XXXIV-41l. 
Hafiz, "Stanzas," XXXIV-482. 

Hafiz, "Lines," XXxXIV-502. 

Hafiz, "Lines," XXXV-130. 

Hafiz, "Lines," XXXVI-69. 

Hafiz, "Stanzas," XXXVI-349. 

Hafiz, “Lines,” XXXVI-455. 

Mirza, "The Spirit of the Falcon," XXXIII-218. 


"From the Persian," LII-498. 


TURKISH TRANSLATIONS 


Effendi, "Love-Song," LVIII-383. 
Sohailee, "Nemah and Numan," XXII-519. 
Sohailee, Literary anecdotes, XXXIII-283. 


"The Cadi and the Robber,” XX-446. 
"The Story of Abul Cassim's Shoes," XXII-470. 


"Original Turkish Sketches," XXXIV-140. 
"Djou ul Nakeb," XXXV-491. 


SWEDISH TRANSLATIONS 


Passage 





Tegner, NEyes »" XXXVIII-20. 
Tegner, "Courtship and Marriage,” 


"Washington in Sweden,” XxXX-66. 


IRISH TRANSLATIONS 


"anacreontic,” XXxII-360. 


BAVARIAN TRANSLATIONS 


"andrew Bichel, the Butcher of Girls," II-268. 


SLAVONIC TRANSLATIONS 


"Poetry and Literature of the Slavonians" (contains 
translations), XXVII-95ff. 


—— 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Karamsin, "Passages," XXIV-525. 
Karamsin, "Passages," XXV-109. 


"The Grave," XXV-11l. 
"Bornholm," XxV-216. 


BOHEMIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Bohemian Anthology entitled Rukopis Kralodvorsky, 
"Manuscript of the Queen's Court,” LXVI-1335, 
LXVI-270. 


SCOTTISH TRANSLATIONS 


"Consolation in Age," XX] 





PORTUGI 


"Madrigal: Addressed to 


DANISH TRANSLATIONS 


Evald, "King Christian," XI-342, 
Silkeborg," L-130. 


Anderssen, 


NORWEGIAN TRANSLATIONS 


ARABIC TRANSLATIONS 


"Invocation," IV-219. 


CHINESE TRANSLATIONS 
Soo Hwuy, "The Wife's Lament," LVII-195. 


"The Two Brothers," XxIX-112. 
"The Herdsman's Song," LVII-196. 


HEBREW TRANSLATIONS 


"Studies of Language, No. IV. Hebrew, No. Ii" 
(contains some translated specimens), I-211l. 


It is apparent that the Knickerbocker, with its 


~ 


than three hundred original translations of foreign 


literary items, performed a very valuable service in the 





of international litera -onsciousness, 
Especially significant is the part e popular literary 
monthly played in acquainting a large public with 
much contemporary German literature. Perhaps no other 
American literary monthly of the period (the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century) averaged for thirty 
years so many and so good original translations of 


German and French (if not other) literature as did the 


Knickerbocker. At any rate, the readers of that re- 


fined journal could hardly be ignorant of the existence 
of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Uhland, Beranger, Lamartine, 


and certain other prominent writers abroad, 





Y CRITICISM 


OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 


Except for five or six forced omissions, every 


monthly issue of the Knickerbocker contained a separate 


department of literary notices and reviews, ranging 

in length from three to twenty-five psges of very fine 
print. None of the reviews in this department was 
signed, but the majority were written by the editor 
himself, as may be determined by the style and also 
mumerous allusions therein to similar editorial opinions 
already expressed in the editorial gossip section. The 
foreign and native books briefly reviewed in the special 
department were overwhelmingly numerous, running into 

the thousands. Besides the book comments in this special 
section of the magazine, a few critical essays appeared 
in the Original Contributions department, these being 
frequently signed. In addition to the reasoned critiques 
pH snr) ol O) ab >a ol: MEL OLe) oh vb ab Melb Rem Re) o¥-ar- 1-1 eh rb Ke) s ME-0 le Un hot.  -3-T | 
elaborate book reviews of the Literary Notices depart- 


ment, many casual book comments were published in the 
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monthly "Editor's Table." It is probably safe to say 
that wery few American books of any literary signifi- 
cance were unnoticed, however briefly, by the Anicker- 
bocker -- to say nothing of the multitudes of insignifi- 
cant (often non-literary) books reviewed or the numerous 
English books commented upon. The magazine is as good 
a barometer of the contemporary reputation in America 
of American authors from 1833 to 1860 as one could find 
anywhere. 


it is obviously not feasible here to indicate the 


attitude of the Knickerbocker toward every author 


commented upon or to present an analysis of the reactions 
to all of the books by even the most important authors. 
The primary objectives of this chapter and the next are 
two-fold; 


(1) To characterize the criticism in the Knicker- 
bocker as only a part of its literary content; 
a 


(2) To define and demonstrate, as briefly as 
possible, the general attitude of a typical 
popular American magazine toward the most 
important English and American authors of the 
first half of the nineteenth century -- those 
authors about whose contemporary reputation 
one would likely be curious. (Some omissions 
are necessary because of the lack of suffi- 
cient specific comments on the authors to 
justify generalizations; Keats and Shelley, 
for example, are for this reason omitted. ) 


Although the literary criticism in the Knickerbocker 
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was quantitatively and qualitatively Significant, the 
chief aim of the journal was to provide for its readers 
entertaining creative prose and verse which was varied, 
non-regional, and non-partisan. In short the Knicker- 
bocker was a magazine, not a critical review. Hence the 
book notices in the magazine differed from those in 
such contemporary reviews as the North American Review 
and the New-York Review. As is generally known, the 
typical book review in such a periodical as the North 
American Review was an essay built around the title of 
a book. The Knickerbocker notice was less formal and 
profound (or learned) and less elaborate, but more 
vivacious and direct. The most noticeable quality of 
the generally brief Knickerbocker book review was the 
informality of the style. The gravest weakness was 


the tendency toward superficiality, although the 


criticism was really not entirely impressionistic. 


Certainly the casual essays were the products of minds 
by no means devoid of literary consciousness. More- 
over, the sincerity, directness, and definiteness of 
the simple book reviews attract the reader. 

The editor always took pride in the special depart- 
ment of literary criticism. Once when the original 


articles pushed out the literary criticism, the editor 





attached a "Notice Supplementary" apo 


"We feel peculiar regret .. . because on 


situation; 
this department of our work we most especially pride 
ourselves; it being there that we sit, as it were, like 
Rhadamanthus on his throne, to gudge according to their 
merits the various productions which are brought before 
us. ‘Three months later the new editor, Mr. Clark, 
announced his programme for each issue, with this 
succinct description of the literary criticism: "In 
addition to the Original Papers, liberal space will be 
devoted, under the head of LITERARY NOTICES, to brief 
and candid reviews of new works, of proper distinction, 
with such extracts as may be necessary to add interest, 
or to evince the justice of the accompanying criticism."2 
The definiteness of the critical comments has been 
illustrated in another connection.® Another example is 


Clark's review of P. K. Kilbourne's collection of poems, 


in which Mr. Kilbourne is shown to have a good share of 


poetic feeling and capability of expression, but to 

lack the power to condense his details,to infuse energy 

into his poems, and to prune inappropriate passages out 
1 III(Jan., 1834), 80. 


2 Iil(April, 1834), 321. 
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of his best poems. 4 That the editor his 

frankness enough to voice 

judgment of a book is evidenced in every issue. A 
certain romance, Waltham, is starkly improbable in plot, 
contrary to human nseture in detail, "tame" in descrip- 
tion, and unimaginative in style,° asserted the editor 
of the first volume of the Knickerbocker. Another 

sorry book (a collection of essays on literary men) 

is “inflated, inelegant, often ungrammatical, and 

always intolerable" in style. "How it hes been possible 
for him [the author, George Gilfillan7 to publish more 
than one book, passes our comprehension; but he has kept 
on writing, and in the old way; a style of the utmost 
pomposity. .. "6 Occasionally the editor became 
exasperated with poor books by pretentious authors and 
so resorted to sarcasm and ridicule in his reviews of 


them. Such an author was Cornelius Mathews, who ex- 


hibited a mind capacious enough of vague dreams and dim 


similitudes of humor." "Like Michael Cassio, lir. 
Mathews, when he sits down to pen, ink, and paper, 
'sees a mass of objects, but nothing distinctly.!"7 
XXII (Sept., 1843), 268-269. 
I(May, 1833), 322. 


XLV(April, 1855), 400. 
XXII(Nov., 1843), 473. 





ft Marsh's England 
and Other Poems such things as these: "His fancy has 
the epilepsy; his language the rickets; his rhythm the 
Saint Vitus' Dance; and his only 'fire of genius! is 
a sort of Saint Anthony's Fire. ... He cannot too 
soon realize, that he missed his only chance of poetic 
immortality, by not being alive, and of some consequence, 
when the 'Dunciad' was written."8 

Sarcasm, however, was only occasional in the 

literary notices. As will be shown, the Knickerbocker 
reviews commended good books with as much vigor as it 
condemned poor ones. The typical book review began with 
a statement about the relationship of the work under 
discussion to the author's previous publications: next 


followed a brief synopsis or sketch of the contents; 


then the quotation of a few excerpts illustrative of 


the thought or sentiment more often than of the style 
(generally these quotations were entirely too long); 
and finally the statements of the reviewer's frank 
estimate of the book. Obviously, some of the reviews 
were mere notices or else collections of excerpts. Yet 


even these contained at least the reviewer's estimate 


8 XIV(Gct., 18 





of the significance of the work noticed. 

wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Mrs. Browning are selected as representative con- 
temporary English poets about whom the Knickerbocker had 
specific things to say. The prevailing Knickerbocker 
attitude toward Wordsworth was commendatory, but far 
from idolatrously reverent. In fact, Editor Clark and 
some of his correspondents, while highly praising 
Wordsworth's simplicity of diction, fine ear for the 
music of verse, and heart "open to the best impulses of 
humanity, "9 took special care to score indiscriminate 
worshipers of Wordsworth. More than once kditor Clar« 


spoke of Coleridge and Wordsworth as boring conversers, 


according to reports he had read, 19 In July, 18435, a 


correspondent wrote Clark to commend him for his remarks 
about the weaknesses of the great poets. 


I am gled of your remarks on Coleridge and Words- 
worth. I have been for years sick of the inter- 
minable cant about those two men. Their admirers 
have too long exalted them above all that is 
human.+ 


The correspondent proceeds to mention praiseworthy 
qualities of each poet, especially commending some of 


Wordsworth's minor poems, the loftiness of his "Ode to 


9 In a notice of Professor Henry Keed 
The Complete Poetical Works, XIV(Aug., 183 


“IO Consider, for example, XXI(May, 
1l “Editor's Table," XXII(July, 18435 
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Childhood" and "Stanzas on the Power of Sound,” and 
acknowledging "a high, philosophical, and msing mind 
in his great 'Excursion.'" The commentator had read 
Wordsworth twice in the last two years without detriment 
to his admiration for Wordsworth -- 

But I choose to deny that he or Coleridge invented 

poetry, or carried it farther, or as far, as some 

others before and with them. I choose to deny 

that they have struck the great chord of humanity, 

unstruck before, or have sympathized more deeply 

or more sweetly with the joys and sorrows of the 

lowly million, than the great poets before them 

have done. 
Both were self-consciously important, continued the 
correspondent. Coleridge “often knew not what he 
meant himself, but between opium and metaphysics, fre- 
quently tied the tail of one idea to the head of another, 
and called the monstrous and unintelligible coalition a 
theory; a mixture of Platonism, Spinozaism, and the 


d---l knows what 'ism." Yet both the editor of "Old 


Knick" and the complaining correspondent knew that 


hundreds of American Wordsworthites consider critics of 
their idols as ignorant and blasphemous. "Why," said 

the commentator, "I once had almost broken with a friend, 
because I would not admit that Wordsworth was superior 

to Byron, and that Byron stole almost all his beauties 


from him!" 


l2 Ibid. 
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ir. Clark sympathized with the undeifying attempts 
Moreover, though he himself 
would not agree entirely with W. H. Herbert's two 
critiques on Wordsworth in 1845, he was glad to print 
them and commend them. Herbert acknowledged that the 
romanticists had rejuvenated English poetry, that there 
are many beautiful passages in the poetry of Wordsworth; 
but Wordsworth's ever-lauded "humanity" is a kind of 
mannerism, a "sentiment diluted to the warm-water 
standard; a kind of over-stained and therefore partially 
unreal sympathy with quiet nature and lowly life; a 
mawkish fellow-feeling of aristocracy with Peter Bell, 
donkeys, beggars, and idiot-boys."15 Herbert pointed 
out Wordsworth's conservatism in actual reform movements. 


He reiterated that he had written good verse, but 


asserted that he had produced comparatively too little 


perfect verse to be considered the greatest poet of the 


century. Moreover, as to the attributed "new system of 
poetico-social philosophy, or philosophico-social 
poetry,” Herbert could find in neither Wordsworth nor 
Coleridge any connected and comprehensible system of 
thought. Illustrative of the typical Knickerbocker 


style and also of Herbert's estimate of Wordsworth is 
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op alo E:) [o) abet ole B-) certainly the first poet of 

school, and in several features one of he \ 
first in our language. But he will never, as 

some think, attain a greater celebrity than 
now enjoys. Only a small portion of his poems, 
though conversant with familiar themes, is or 
ever will be essentially operative on the popular 
sb Oslo Velol st-) portion, and not a small one, is 
almost ‘sui generis,' of deep, original and pe- 
Culiar beauty, and will always be held in the 
very highest estimate by all who have the leisure 
and the capacity to Study it. Another large por- 
tion consists of the quiet reflections of a fine 
mind on indifferent subjects, which might better 
be written, if written at all, in such prose as 
addison's or Burke's. Another portion, and not 
a very small one, possesses little merit and .ess 
interest, whether in the subject or the treatment. 
In youth he adopted a theory, partly needless and 
partly erroneeus, which, though often practically 
abandoned by him, greatly circumscribed the free 
range of his powers. That his works, as a whole, 
are worthy of deep study and great admiration, I 
admit. That he ought to, or can, or will, super- 
sede with the reading community those golden poets, 
who awakened the love and wonder of our fathers, 

i deny. That he cherished a more familiar love 
than they, of 'all the hues, and forms, and airs! 
of the outer world, I deny. That he possessed and 
exhibited more, or even as much, wide and genuine 
and hearty sympathy with han and’ Nature, and 
especially with the innumerable pilgrims, poor and 
humble, who, weary but not disconsolate, pursue 
through 'the vale of 1ifé the even tenor of their 
way,' I earnestly deny. I assert, *oo, that a 
Bodleian library of Wordsworth's calm expostulations 
would never stir the feelings and renew the hearts 
of the lowly million or of the lordly few, so much 
as one spirit-moving lay, like HOOD's matchless 
"Song of the Shirt.' and for all these heresies, 
Dlindly asserted even amid the blaze of Transcen- 
dental light, beg ten thousand pardons, and 
&intain my ground.+¢ 


a 


14 Ibid., pp. 107-108. 





Thus the representative attitude 


Y 


bocker toward \Vordsworth was one of reasoned admira 

but not uncritical adoration. To the very end he was 
acknowledged as a very significant poet, the greatest 
of the Lake poets and possibly of the romanticists, but 
not without his weaknesses, too. In a brief review of 
The Prelude, in 1850, lir. Clark highly recommended the 
poetic autobiography es rewarding to any conscientious 
reader, although no one should try to read it straight 
through contimously, for "the measure in which it is 
written becomes monotonous." 


But let the reader, in his own person, roll back 
the tide of his years; let him... . begin with 
Wordsworth as a boy, and follow him down the 
current of his feelings, his hopes, fears and 
aspirations; trace the poetical longings of his 
heart, the growth of that deep love of nature, and 
that calm reflective philosophy, which are his 
preeminent and beautiful characteristics; let the 
reader do this, reading portions only at one 
sitting, and our word for it, he will rise from 


the perusal of the work a wiser and a better man,+5 


The attitude toward Coleridge was Ssimiler to that 


toward Wordsworth, the two usually associated then, as 
now. Something was often said about Coleridge as a 
philosopher, but the general attitude of the magazine 
toward the philosophical element in Coleridge's poetry 


and prose was the same critical objection as that made 
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against American Transcendentalism: namely, that 
thinking, though often stimulating, was extremely 
vague and somewhat muddled, frequently signifying nothing.¥ 
That attitude was provoked in part by the indiscriminate 
praise of certain enthusiasts. Ina review of Specimens 
of the Table-Talk of the Late Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
an allusion is made to the extravagant praise of 
OTe > ab ol -<- 5 
The late Samuel Taylor Coleridge has for twenty 
years occupied so high and prominent a station 
in the curiosity, and wonder, and admiration of 
his contemporaries, -- we have so long been 
accustomed to look upon him as a giant in intellect, 
and a paragon in scholarship, -- and above all, such 
exciting accounts have reached us, from time to time, 
of his unrivalled power and brilliancy in conver- 
sation, that nothing could be more grateful to us 
than the means of ascertaining for ourselves what 
were the ingredients of that highly vaunted eloquence, 
what the splendors of that mind to which the minds 
of all other_men appeared so willing to yield 
precedence. 
Because Coleridge died during the second year of the 
magazine, not many complete essays were written about 
his literary work. Nevertheless, throughout the 
thirties, forties, and even fifties occasional comments 
about Coleridge appeared, practically all of them 
conceding him real significance, but not suprenie 


importance. Though a little more unfavorable than the 


16 Typical allusions are found in I(March, 1855), 
179; xXX(July, 1843), 82-83; X.V(June, 1845), 476-480; 
XXVi(June, 1845), 95-108; and XXXI(Mar., 1848), 267-268. 


17 VI(Aug., 1835), 155. 
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typical attitude of the editor himself toward Coleridge, 
the following judgement about hin 
criticism often brought against both Coleridge and some 
of the Transcendentalists: 

German speculations bewildered his noble genius, 
and looking through a smoked glass at the sun of 
some alchemic, universal science, dimmed his clear 
and beautiful vision.1 

The reaction to Byron's poetry was more enthusiastic 
than one might expect from a journal which desired to 
give instruction through the medium of entertaining 
prose and poetry. Indeed, the criticism of Byron's 
poetry, like that of Goethe's, was a curious mixture of 
hearty commendation of his poetic fire, and a lament 
for, or defense of, or warning against, his levity about 
moral rectitude. 

Part of the Knickerbocker interest in Byron is 
attributable to his American editor and imitator, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, a life-long friend of Clark and 4 
greatly loved poet by most of the readers of thé 
Knickerbocker. Yet in the first volume of the magazine 
Halleck was criticized severely for prematurely pre- 
senting his edition of Byron, since he knew that the 


authorized edition was being prepared Dy Moore and was 


to be issued by murray.29 In the review of the Halleck 


18 XxV(June, 1845), 478. 
19 Miar., 1833), 187-188. 





ron was defended against calumniators 
lauded for his poetic genius. That which most highly 
recommends Byron's poetry, according to the reviewer 
(probably Charles Fenno Hofiman), is vigorous energy: 


- « « but it is the power of embodied feeling 
which bresthes through every song, the vivid 
energy of personal interest, which give to 
every character and to every scene the tone 
and lineaments of actual life; and because his 
pencil, in every portrait, -- no matter, how 
dark or gloomy, or misanthropical, -- has been 
Gipped in those colors of pervading passion -- 


it is for these reasons that Byron's poetry has "that 


mighty hold upon the mind," concluded the reviewer .©0 


Some competent American scholar ought to estimate the 
extent and the influence of Lord Byron's genius, 
suggested the commentator, and he nominated for the 
task "one whose profound learning and vast acquire- 
ments place him first among the philosophical critics 
of the age," Professor Channing. In the same month a 
dialogue on the merits of the English romanticists was 
published. One of the interlocutors (Fitz-Williams) 
asked his friends, 

But would you have lived the life of Byron to 

have embalmed your memory in Childe Harold, or 

would you have endured the existence of Burns 

to live for ever in his lyrics?2l 


of a contrast of the two 





4 pe 
answering a 


mind wherever mind is cultiva C 

rich in the worship of the heart the 
wide world over. Byron, it is true, wrote from 
his own heart, but Burns wrote to that of others. 
. .. The nodleman [Byron7, I grant hoe is the 
poet of civilization; tmt the ploughman is the 
lyrist of nature. 


/Sashington remarks/ -- Yes; but mind -- mind was 
at inspiration of. Byron. Tortuous and sophisti- 
cated, I allow; scorched, withered, wrung -- but 
bold, intrepid, soaring, and irrepressible; -- 
dauntless as the fabled stormers of heaven, and 
Promethean as the fire which destroyed them... . 

But his weaknesses -- (who but his valet had a 
right to know that he had any?) -- it offends me 
to the soul to see fools and slaves probing every 
crevice of a noble nature to find some trait 

ognate to those in their own bosoms... 

« « « and above all do I like him for thet renius 
whose productions, whether soft as the sweeping 


outline of a willow reposing against the twilight 
heavens, or wild as a blasted fir tossing against 
a troubled sky, still spring alike from a soil 
teeming with intellegfual luxuriance, and rifle 
with poetic feeling. 


refusal of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Thorwaldsen's statue of Lord Byron into the 
elicited an angry protest from the editor of the 
who was sure Byron's fame would be in- 
when the memory of "the narrow-minded and 
estminster .. . shall be buried in 
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had many a worthier son than 


that the day will come .. . when 


nd's greatest modern poet will 
inent dead 'sre honored by the 


Two Devils,” comparing 
wilton's Satan, concluded 
sau47 25 a} ny 
devil, although "Milton, 


towers immeasurably above 


Byron's specific experience 


not many reliable 





comment on Byron, in July, 1849, the editor sarcasti- 
cally wrote: "We have never for a moment doubted that 
Lady Byron was a piece of polished ice. . 16 

It uld > be inferred, however, that the 


Knickerbocker was blind to weaknesses in Byron's 


character and poetry. Francis Copcutt's article on 


toward Byron concluded with a highly 


of Carlyle's conception of Byron: 
}<¥- Vo bee R_} ol he Mao Molo] -) ri Romeb a @ Summ o) Ov 
that is injurious to the eyes 


he too enthusiastic gazer.°/ 


leter Childe Harold was evaluated as "the 


ea vigorous but unhealthy mind."©8 The 


Don Juan was more specific: 
structure can hardly be expected to 
Old age. .. . Grandeur, force, 
mpass, wit, harmony, pathos appear on 
n their most beautiful and striking 
But many passeges are stupidly impious, 
shamefully indecent, and large segments are 
all tastes the dullest of trash; the drivel- 
of s muse maudlin on the lregs of a noble 
reneral, so incongruous ea mass, 
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If the Knickerbocker frequently pointed out the 
weaknesses of Wordsworth's poetry, it was because 
Wordsworth was injudiciously lauded by certain American 
enthusiasts; if it devoted much energy to the defense 
of Byron, it was because Byron's personal character was 
too often maligned. Both poets were highly, but not 
uncritically, praised, with Byron getting a slightly 
higher rating, it appears. 

Thomas Moore as a poet and as the editor of 
Byron's works was rated more highly than he deserved, 
expecially at first. Just before the appearance of 
Moore's edition of Byron, an article in the Knickerbocker 
spoke too confidently of his capabilities: 

The biographer of a character so wayward, yet 

withal so intensely interesting /as Byron/, to 
do him justice, should be one who winged with 
genius, and shod with immortality, could tread, 
undazzled and undismayed, the same burning 
regions of fancy and of thought as himself, one 
who, while he could speak of a god, could think 
as a man, and who possessed for the subject of 
his narrative that warm and confiding friendship 
from which nothing is withheld, and to which 


othing is unknown; -- such a one was Moore.‘ 


Six years later the enthusiasm for Moore had died 


eat. Moore's Alciphron was spoken of as an 





school,” has suprisingly "blended much at 
utilitarian philosophy, which is essentially 
"The poem, on the whole is a brilliant 
affair, although perhaps hardly equal to the public 
expectation, "92 
Many an excerpt from Thomas Hood's poetry was 
printed in the Knickerbocker with hearty commendation. 
The "Song of the Shirt," "Lay of the Laborer," "The 


Bridge of Sighs," "The Child of Sorrow," "The School- 


mistress Abroad," and "Nature and art" were singled 


out for special praise in an obituary notice, which 
appeared in July, 1845. 


With the power of true genius, Hood could at will 
invest the humblest object with an importance and 

a dignity, or drew from it the materials for a rich 
outpouring of genuine fun; and it was characteristic 
of him, as of other writers of his cast of mind, 

that even the most touching pathos would be mingled 
with his racy humor; lights and shadows delicately 
interwoven, and producing a most harmonious a 


rk's personal liking for the character and the poetry 
of Thomas Hood was truly extreme, continuing beyond 
iood's death on until Clark's own death nearly thirty 
years leter. In the "Kditor's Table" and "Literary 


Sl Review of Alcindhron, XlV(bLec., 1839), 548-549. 
32 XXVI(July, 1645), 69. 





Notices" his boundless 
Clark said a year after Hood 


Perhaps there is no periodical in this country 
which has kept so full a ‘running account! with 

the muse of rare Thomas Hood as the Knickerbocker. 
Always an enthusiastic admirer of his genius; his 
inimitable sense of the humorous and the burlesque; 
his matchless command of language; his deep feeling, 
and honest tenderness of heart; his love of right, 
scorn of wrong, and hatred of cant, at all times 
and in all stations; we have lost no opportunity 

to place his productions, 'by parcels,' before our 
readers; until we find it difficult, in looking 
through any collection of his writings, in prose 

or verse, to find any one piece upon which we have 
not before 1D ok - ole} ol To Mab ao) sin 3 ol_ aN -0 of Om Kot -O rb Mo) oe) Mao) by 
readers. 


Two years after Hood's death Clark wrote a long plea 
competently prepared edition of his life, corres- 
pondence, and complete works. Once more the Magazine 
sounded his praise as a "Poet of the People,” and 
lamented the former irresponsiveness of Americans to 
Hood's writings. 
A sworn foe to social oppression of every descrip- 
tion, he depicted the sufferings of the lower 
classes, and sought to elevate their condition by 
awakening the kindlier feelings of humanity; by 
strengthening the bonds of brotherhood between the 


high and the low; and not by railing at the rich and 
powerful, which to us seems a very mistaken philan- 


34 


re critical, but still warmly commend- 


Shelton's six-page estimate of "The 





and 
“the wayside talk by which he beguiles the time until 
he conducts you to something beautiful." Yet to offset 
these weaknesses are numerous qualities, all subordinate 
to the fact that Hood was par excellence "THE FRIEND OF 
"35 
The Knickerbocker estimate of Tom Hood was injudi- 


cCiously high; but one wonders whether Hood does not 
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has received since. The Knickerbocker naturally and 


properly lauded him as a versatile, genial, poetic, 
sympathetic advocate of the "poor, the wretched, the 
a poet "without a parallel for origi- 
in the humorous. "56 
ferences to Tennyson were fewer than one 
somewhat puzzling, representing reac- 
from a sneering one to a highly respect- 
‘efacing a quotation of two burlesqued 
stanzas from an English periodical, the editor of the 
ferred to "that nice dandy-poet, lr. 


ennyson; a little man, who writes with little 





thought in a little room on a little 

Such an uncomplimentary attitude was only casual, 
however. Ina feature article written two years later, 
an article called "English Poetry and Poets of the Day," 
Charles Astor Bristed, an American then doing post- 
graduate studying at Trinity College, Cambridge, more 
favorably estimated Tennyson. The reader would find 
in Tennyson's poetry up to the time (1845), asserted 
Mr. Bristed, epic narration, picturesque description, 


voluptuous painting, melodic versification, harmonious 


pV sV-a00-¥-4- Seb elo Mot 1 -polmme)o@ @ Col-lohe) eh Man Kop Toh 1 -) am 


Unlike Wordsworth, he has passion; unlike Taylor 
/Bayard Taylor7, he is not afraid of showing his 


passion; unlike Byron, he is never passion's 
slave .oo 


Tennyson, because of these qualities, would still be 

a great poet if placed in any age. However, his poetry 
really suffers from one major defect: Tennyson's poetry 
is totally lacking in humor. 


fourteen years later the estimate of Tennyson was 


’ 


favorable. The Idylls of the King "will perhaps be 


' concluded an anonymous 


accounted his magnum opus,’ 
reviewer. ‘Bach of the four idylls is in itself a com- 


plete and most delicately-limned picture, a beautiful 








exceedingly uneven 
hymes, * 
uainter uses of legitimate words."43 
Twelve years later than this, the editor, who fully 
agreed with Bristed's former estimsate of Tennyson and 
the Bromings, spoke of Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh 
- under vast heaps of 


ction was considered turgid. 


oms of the Knickerbocker about 


rary Emglish poets reveal the maga- 
somewhat critical of poets whose reputations 
Though most of the critical 
reviews were extremely short, many of them were boldly 
, frankly and directly stating defects and 
of such great poets as Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Temmyson, and the Brownings -- all of vhom were 
recognized as genuinely significant poets, but none 
lutely faultless. 
Lem’, Hunt, Carlyle, end Sydney Smith are selected 
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as representative of the non-fiction prose writers in 
England during the thirties, forties, and fifties. 
Willis Gaylord Clark, twin-brother of Editor L. G. 
Clark, formed his style on the model of Lamb's essays, 
adout which both he and his brother spoke with bound- 
less enthusiasm. In the first installment of his 
numerous Ollapodiana papers, Willis Gaylord Clark 


apostrophized Lamb, "Perfect Creator of rich conceits, -- 


charming architect of Periods,"#5 who had died only 


hree months before. Lamb was idolized by the brothers 
decause of his shrewd observing habits, his quaint and 


melocious diction, his clear and smooth sentence 


ructure ("clear as the sky of May, -- ami smooth as 
susurretions of a stream in Eden"), his gentle 
ersonality, and his mild humor. The reason for Lamb's 
es @ writer, thought the Clark twins, was 
seek: 


excelled as ae writer ... because he meade the 

sources of language his study and his enjoyment. 
He welikec with the god-like spirits of old English 
litereture, like e¢ compeer among his fellows. ... 
Bow mumerous enc how worthy were his intellectual 
compenions! Shexespeere was his bosom friend; end 
with Cheucer, Sidney, Warwick, Spenser, Overbury, 
Brown, 2nc Welton, he ‘strayed emong the fields, 
heering, es it were, the voice of God.' 


45 V(Merch ‘ 

46 Ibic., p. 236. L. G. Clark echoed these sentiments 
of nis twin years Ler Willies died. In 1648, for example, 
he quoted the ebov essege. -~- X7XI (Merch, 18648), 266. 
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Later in the same year (1845) the editor briefly 
noticed a volume of Lamb's essays, and chose from his 
brother's previous eulogy of Lamb sentences which ex- 
actly expressed his estimate of the essayist. Among 
other tributes was this: "His pen was imbued with the 
humor of a Cruikshank, yet he was no caricaturist, and 
never distorted."*7 When D. Appleton and Company 
published some of Lamb's letters, revealing to the gen- 
eral public the facts about Mary Lamb's insanity, the 
editor of the Knickerbocker opened his "Editor's Table" 
with another tribute to Lamb.48 

The brothers were by no means alone in the admir- 
ation of Lamb's personality and style. F. W. Shelton 
contributed to the Original Contributions department 
of the magazine two feature articles on Lamb. In the 
first he built up the thesis that "antagonism is the 
strange charm which endears Lamb's writings."49 By 


antagonism Mr. Shelton meant the ingenious paradoxes 


Lamb delighted in, this “taking of the opposite side" 
characterizing his conversation as well as his writing. 
Shelton closed the first essay with a contrast of the 
conscious style of Addison and the simple and 

47 XXVI(Oct., 1845), 357. 


48 AKI (Sept., 1848), 258-262. 
49 xxxv(June, 1850), 500-508. 
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unassuming style of Lamb. “Of all the essayists, it 
may be said of him that he was entirely original, and 
originality is genius. "°0 Mr. Shelton's second article 
on Lamb, published two years later, was largely bio- 
graphical, the theme being Lamb's necessary economy and 
the effects thereof upon his association with books. O24 

Posterity has substantiated the high estimate which 
the Knickerbocker placed on Charles Lamb.°2 

Leigh Hunt, asserted the Knickerbocker, is an 
admirable essayist, a delightful poet, and an accurate 
translator ;55 but he is not a creative genius. As a 
poet, he is not so significant as Bryant, Halleck, or 
Longfellow, "but he has his merits."94 at first, the 
editor of the magazine asserted, "we had formed a low 
estimate of the man, while admiring his talents," but 
the reading of his two-volume Autobiography favorably 
changed the editor's estimate of Hunt as a man. Speak- 


ing of this work of Hunt (the 1850 edition of the 


Autobiography), the reviewer said: 


50 Ibid., p. 508. 
51 "On the Economy of Charles Lamb," XxxIxX 
(April, 1852), 547-351. 
52 For a very late estimate of Lamb by L. G. Clark, 
see the last volume he edited: LVI(Dec., 1860), 655-657. 
53 Xk I(Aug., 1848), 170. 
54 LI(April, 1858), 414. 





There is any quantity of egotism, end not a 

few lame attempts at concealment of the same; 

but all autobiographies must be more or less 

open to this fault, . . . which is almost in- 

separable from this:species of literature.°5 
The average estimate of Hunt by the Knickerbocker was 
that he had talent, "in contradistinction to great 
genius, "56 

In connection with the discussion of Transcenden- 
talism occasion will arise to speak again of Carlyle, 
although the estimate of his genius should be indicated 
here. Although his name was linked with occasional 
sneers at imitators of his style, Carlyle was con- 
sistently given credit for "fire, originality, and 
singularity ,"°7 attributes applied by Clark to him 
in an editorial comment on Carlyle's review of a work 
on Baillie of Kilwinning. 

Francis Copcutt contributed to the journal two 
articles on Carlyle's opinions of Byron and Napoleon, 
in which ir. Copeutt shows his high esteem for Carlyle, 
"the clearest-headed Seer of our age. "58 If Carlyle 


was a Clear-headed seer, he was not always a clear 


stylist, according to the Knickerbocker. The style of 


his Latter-Day Pamphlets, for example, is like "the 


55 XxXXvI(Oct., 1850), 373. 

56 Ibid., pp. 373-374. 

57 XiX(warch, 1842), 285. 

58 XXIil(May, 1844), 409. See, also, XXI(March, 
1843), 199-212. 





thickest of mud-puddles."°9 
Yet even Carlyle's style was defended as generally 

appropriate -- for him, but not for his imitators. 
Slavish imitators of the Carlylean or Emersonian style 
often elicited from the editor of the Knickerbocker 
vehement essays on style. The general attitude of the 
magazine toward the style of Emerson and Carlyle, and 
also toward the imitations thereof, is aptly illustrated 
by the following typical excerpt from one of the 
editorial eosaye on style: 

A style may be eminently bad as a model, yet 

considereé with respect to its inventor, its 


author and his occasions, and because original- 
ity is identical with genius, in the one instance 


it becomes good. When the servile herd of imi- 
tak 


tators have en it up, its delightful peculi- 
arity assumes a harlequin aspect. Dr. Johnson 
wrote all his essays in the 'Rambler' with the 
like pomp which marked the opening of 'Rasselas.' 
The progress of his thoughts was like the tramp 
of a grand and mighty march. Uis cheeks might 
have been puffed up with the sounding and 
sesquipedalian words which his pen wrote. He 
moved always with dignity and a. sort of triumph. 
This was becoming. This mode was good, as 
appertaining to the man... . 


And something was said more about the appropriateness 
of style which is bad in the abstract but appropriate 
to the originator of it, and then: 

Could anything be more outrageous than much of 

the lingo of Carlyle, queer hybrid that it is; 


59 XXXVI(Sept., 1850), 280. 
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the germ of one kind, the luxuriant foliage of 
another? Yet it is a luxury, a delight. Its 
picturesque descriptions would any one forego?60 


By way of rubbing in his criticism of servile imitators 
of Carlyle, Editor Clark quoted what he considers to be 
specimens of ridiculous Carlylean imitation. A part 

of one is as follows: 


The Indian -- the man of the Wood. A wigwam of 

bark his habitation, and the skins of the beasts 

he tracks or entraps, furnishing his coat and his 
couch. His subsistence; in seasons, the return of 
the inhabitant of the pool from the torpor of 
winter, to furnish his mess; an annunciation to 

him of a respite from starving. His hospitality, 
the mere effect of all things in common; and the 
aged sachem, when unable to crawl and partake in the 
wigwam of another, left to starve in his own. His 
fighting cowardly. ... . With him, blood for 
blood; and the tomahawk put into the hand of the 
widow, to avenge the blood of the slain husband. . .61 


Clark says the specimens were taken literally from a 
copy (before him) of an address read before the New 
York State Historical Society. Carlyle was considered 


a writer of "fire, originality, and singularity," a 


creative genius, be it repeated; but his influence on 


prose style was properly thought to be harmful. 

Sydney Smith was more heartily commended by the 
Knickerbocker than one would guess. Excerpts from his 
lectures and essays were often quoted amd favorably 
commented on. He was admired by the Knickerbocker for 


60 XXVI(Nov., 1845), 457-458. 
61 Ibid., p. 459. 
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the same reason that Hood was liked: his humor and his 
interest in the oppressed. At no time was a word 
uttered against this co-founder of the Edinburgh Review. 
Upon his death, in 1845, an appreciative essay was 
published in the “Editor's Table," suming Smith up as 
a wholesome satirist, a subtle wit, and a benevolent 
reformer. 62 

There was started some controversy over Lockhart's ~ 
biography of Scott, as well as over Scott's own char- 
acter, when Cooper published in the Knickerbocker his 
vitriolic attack upon both Lockhart and Scott. This 
controversy will be discussed in the next chapter, in 
connection with the criticism of Cooper's writings. 

That from first to last the Knickerbocker highly esteemed 
Scott is evident from the editor's own dissent from 
Cooper's opinions, as well as from all other references 


to Scott and his literary executor. 


In the first year of its existence the magazine 


enthusiastically welcomed the Conner and Cooke edition 
of Seott's works and spoke of Scott's productions as 
indisputably admitted "into the rank of the great 
Classics of our language." The reviewer marveled at 


the "Titan vastness of his /Scott's/7 labors, and the 


62 XXV(April, 1645), 373. 





godlike splendor of his mind."65 


In a notice of Part I of Lockhart's Memoirs of the 

Life of Sir Welter Scott, the editor made definite his 
evaluation of Lockhart's efforts: 

He has avoided the too common error of biographers, 

and made no excursions into ideal realms, to 

fortify his deductions in relation to the character 

or habits of the man whose life he is depicting; 

and with a style the farthest removed from the 

manufactured, he unites attractiveness of theme 

with grace and ease of manner, to a remarkable 

degree. 64 
Three months later, in a review of Part Il of Lockhart's 
work the critic praised "the pleasant style of the 
biographer, who will win enduring fame by this contri- 
bution to a literature which he had before not a little 
enriched."©5 In the same review Scott himself is 
spoken of as a student of nature, of books, and of 
humanity. As the successive parts were published the 
magazine carried notices of them, concluding that the 
biography “is one of the most delightful biographies 
which the present century has produced. "96 

Hence, however willingly the Knickerbocker pub- 
lished Cooper's scathing attack on Scott and Lockhart, 
both of these Englishmen were held in high esteem and so 
Ii (Aug., 1833), 135-1356. 
IX(June, 1857), 605. 


X(Sept., 1837), 259. 
X(Sept., 1857), 544. 





lauded time after time. 

Lewis Gaylord Clark said he was the first American 
correspondent of Dickens.®7 at any rate, he was a 
contimual correspondent of Dickens from long before 
the novelist first came to America until long after he 
returned. As explained already,®8 Dickens first 
announced the details of his first trip to America in 
a letter to Clark. ®9 Moreover, when Dickens was in 
America, Clark was much with him and gave him an honorary 
dinner which Dickens said was "the pleasantest dinner 
I enjoyed in america."”9 on the anniversary of the 
dinner he wrote Clark a cordial letter, reminding him 
of the delightful evening and inguiring minutely about 
Clark's family, as well as giving details about his own. 
Such a relationship Clark considered one of the highest 
achievements of his life. It is natural, therefore, 


that the voluminous Knickerbocker references to Dickens 


should be indiscriminately laudatory. Even after the 


publication of Dickens' American Notes and his Martin 
Chuzzlewit (with its satirical references to the 


American fraudulent land corporation and other American 


67 “Literary Notices," LV(June, 1860), 659. 

68 For ea discussion of the Clark-Dickens relation- 
ship a quotation of some uncollected letters, Appendix 
A, pp.4/2~4/? 

* *"69 Wilkins, Charies Dickens in America, p. 7. 


70 Harper's, AUZ., 9 





things and persons), when the American press was 
reacting unfavorably to Dickens, the Knickerbocker 
remained Dickens' champion, as the editor did his 
correspondent. A few typical remarks may be cited. 

A long review of the Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, in March, 1857, concluded as follows: 
", . . of all humorous writers of the present era, 
commend us to the renowned author of the 'Papers of the 
Pickwick Club'."71 The next year Mir. Clark wrote an 
editorial comment on the enormous English popularity 
of Dickens and approved a commendatory article on 
Dickens in the London Quarterly Review.’* In 1839 the 
editor published for the first time in America part of 
a chapter of Nicholas Nickleby, sent to the editor by a 
London friend.”© 4 few months later the editor had been 
vaguely promised contributions direct from Dickens, 


according to Clark's report of a letter he had recently 


received from the novelist. ”4 Referring to a commonly 


expressed fear that Dickens would soon write himself 
out, Mr. Clark confidently pointed out in an "Editor's 
Table" comment, the increasing interest of the Nicholas 
IxX(March, 1837), 300-308. 
XI(Feb., 1838), 187-188. 


XIII (March, 1839), 272-273. 
XIV(Aug., 1839), 196. 
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Nickleby installments. Moreover? "Mr. Dickens is a 
most accurate and acute observer; and possesses the 
rare faculty of making his reader see and feel all that 
he records. The ability to create is equally apparent, 
throughout his works. Memory and imagination blend their 
influences, and nature controls voth."75 Just three 
months later Mr. Clark casually noticed (in his "Table") 
the last installment of Nicholas Nickleby. Here he 
summed up in one sentence his reasons for a high 
estimate of Dickens: "Indeed we scarcely know his equal, 
in power of graphic description, pungent satire, and 
easy humor; while his calm philosophy, his love of 
nature, and of poor humanity, as warmly commend him to 
the hearts of his readers.76 

The next year, 140, marked the beginning of Master 


Humphrey's Clock (framework of The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Barnaby Rudge). It is natural that Little Nell 


should be considered a favorite. 77 


When A Christmas Carol appeared (published in 1843, 
reviewed by Clerk in 1844), the Knickerbocker presented 
a carefully prepared analysis of its structure, followed 
by @ comment on its mirth and wisdom. The work was 

75 Ibid. 


76 ZIV(UNov., 1839), 468. 
77 XVI(Oct., 1340), 360-361. 
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considered "the most striking, the most picturesque, 
the most truthful, of all the limnings which have 
proceeded from its author's pen."78 It should be 
borne in mind that this was more than a year after 
Dickens' first visit to America and his unpopular 
American Notes. when Martin Chuzzlewit appeared, the 
Knickerbocker contimed to praise Dickens, although 
some of the satire on America was recognized as cari- 
cature: "With mech that is unworthy of Mr. Dickens, ... 
'Wertin Chuzzlewit' contains some of the most striking 
scenes, and the most vivid portraitures of character, 


that have ever been sketched by our author's facile 


and felicitous pen,"79 wrote the editor, in opening 


a review of the novel. 

After quoting a long excerpt from one of Dickens’ 
very early sketches, "The Black Veil," in 1845, the 
Knickerbocker editor queried: 


And now let us ask, how many persons, familiar 
with 'Pickwick,' ‘Oliver Twist,' ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ ‘Barnaby Rudge,' 'Chuzzlewit,' etc., 
are aware that 'The Black Veil' is by the same 
author, and was first published yoare, hot are the 
earliest of those works were written? 


In all other references to Dickens, whether by the 
78 MA£III (March, 1844), 276. 


79 XXIV(Sept., 1844), 274. 
BO XXVI(lov., 1845), 461. 
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editor or others, the Knickerbocker revealed an enthus- 


iasm for the easy humor, pungent satire, graphic descrip- 


tion, and warm humanity of the novelist. °4 


If personal friendship partially accounts for the 
enthusiasm of the magazine for Dickens, the same 
cannot explain the equally high estimate of Thackeray; 
for the editor never corresponded with Thackeray, nor 
was the novelist particularly kind to the editor, as 
was Dickens, Thackeray was esteemed for what he was: 

a thinker, wit, and artist. 

While the Yellowplush Correspondence was being 
published (18357-1838), the Knickerbocker published 
excerpts, summaries, ami comments, preferring Yellowplush 
as a critic of social manners to him as a literary 
eritic.82 

Repeatedly Thackeray was admired for his combination 
of fine taste and strong humor. Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh's The Irish Sketch-Book was thus characterized: 

It is, in fact, Ireland on canvass; its various 
cities and towns; its ludicrous modes of travel, 


and more ludicrous travellers; its wretched 
poverty, its generous hospitality; its suffering, 


81 For some additional references to Dickens see 
pp.f2-¢7 of this study, and also the Knickerbocker, XXXV 
(May, 1850), 452; xxXIX(May, 1852), F21-431; and ALII 
(Nov., 1853), 522-524. 

82 For a typical item, see XX(Sept., 1838), 274-278. 
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and its indomitable good-humour. ... The author 
possesses a delicate appreciation of the beautiful, 
as well as a lively perception of the ridiculous; 

a felicitous combination of faculties, since the 

union of fine taste and strong humor seldom takes 

Place in the same individual. 
In a casual editorial parenthesis the next year, Nr. 
Clark repeated his confidence in Thackeray's skill: 
"We regard Thackeray as one of the very best magazine- 
writers in England. He does not strain after effects, 
nor affect strained language, like persons who are not 
accustomed to write from a full mina."®* in 1847 the 
magazine again reviewed The Irish Sketch-Book, speaking 
of the author in these glowing phrases: "He overflows 


with whimsical humor; his wit is sometimes inimitable; 


he sees with a true eye, and depicts with the faithful 


pencil of a painter; his is a natural, easy, and graceful 
style. "85 

Another of Thackeray's Anglo-Irish books which 
met the full approval of the Knickerbocker was The 


Great Hoggarty Diamond: 


It would be a difficult matter, we cannot help 
thinking, for any other writer in England, 

Dickens perhaps excepted, to take an old diamond 
brooch, the property of an ancient aunt, sur- 
rounded by thirteen locks of hair, belonging to 

a baker's dozen of sisters of her deceased husband, 


683 XXII (July, 1843), 78. 
84 XXIV(Sept., 1844), 304. 
B85 xX(July, 1847), 76. 
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and around it to weave 8 story of kindred interest 
with the one before us.96 


To the editor of the Knickerbocker, Vanity Fair was 
an incomparably good novel, which he could not recommend 
frequently enough: 

Procure Thackeray's Vanity Fair. Take our word for 
it, reader, that it Is one of the very best, most 
instructive, most entertaining books of the entire 
season. We have seldom if ever encountered such 
admirable sketches of character. The folly and 
humbugeousness of the world are exhibited with a 
masterly ridicule. His strokes of humor and his 
half-length pictures are not excelled by eny 
kindred artist whom we can call to mind.® 

Upon the publication of Pendennis, the Knickerbocker 
admitted that a formidable rival of Dickens had come to 
the fore; "it is a matter of no small difficulty to 
decide to which one it would be proper to yield the 
palm." "It certainly behooves Mr. Dickens to look to 


his laurels .. ."88 


In the fall of 1852 the magazine, in a review of 


Thackeray's The Book of Snobs, announced Thackeray's 


ensuing visit to America and spoke of him, in connection 


with the book being reviewed, as a man "of rare accom- 
plishments, literary and other, whose social position, 
which is of the highest accorded to any of his class in 
the British metropolis, gives force and point to all 

86 XXXIII(Jan., 1849), 71. 


87 XXXII(Aug., 1848), 187. 
88 XxXXIV(Sept., 1849), 259. 





that he says of his 'contemporaries,!"89 

After Thackeray had delivered his lectures on 
English humorists of the eighteenth century and had 
revised and published them, the magazine spoke of the 
lectures as having been delivered ina "clear, firm, 
musical voice," and in a tone "now of sarcasm and scorn, 
and now of deep emotion and feeling." In the work 
Thackeray "rolls back the tide of time, walks the old 
streets and alleys of Lonion, and visits the haunts of 
his 'sitters,' so to speak, in compeny with them. We 


see them as they were at that remote period, and as if 


they were now, "90 


Two sentences reveal the full estimate of Thackeray 


by the Knickerbocker. The first was occasioned by 


reading Vanity Fair: 


Por acute observation and perception of the actions 
and motives of the English world; for humor keen 
and inexhaustible; for an exquisite sense of the 
burlesque and the bizarre; and for rare ability to 
portray those ‘persons and things' in which these 
characteristics are embodied and developed; commend 
us to CHAWLS-YELLOWPLUSH-MICHAEL-ANGELO-TITMARSH- 
JEAMES WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, Esquire, of 
‘London town,' in Old England; end moreover, 
commend us to his last work, the one now beggre us, 
as the best we have ever seen from his pen, 1 


The last sentence to be quoted about Thackeray is an 
89 XL(Oct., 1852), 350. 


90 XLII(Aug., 1853), 185-196. 
91 XXXII(Sevt., 1848), 249. 
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editorial remark published in the "Editor's Table" in 
1851: 

Of no transAtlantic writer have the readers of the 
Knickerbocker heerd more frequently, more at large, 
or more favorably, than of the author of 'The 
Dee cot one ‘Vanity Fair,' and 
Jane Austen died fifteen years before the Knicker- 
bocker was founded; hence there is of her works practi- 
cally no criticism. It may be interesting, however, to 
note that Emma was considered totally lacking in 
interest. "Of this essential quality in a novel, Emma 
is so seriously deficient, that all the talents of its 
author have proved incompetent to make a story which the 
most determined patience can peruse ."9 
Clark carried on correspondence with Robert Southey. 


Moreover, in 1847 Southey contributed to the Knickerbocker 


the only works he submitted to any American magazine at 


any time: two poems, "Queen Mary's Christening" and 


"My Library." 

When Southey's miscellany The Doctor began appearing, 
a young American critic of genius, Horace Binney j 
Wallace, wrote for the Knickerbocker a long article in 


which he cited from Southey's previously published works 


92 XXKVIII(Aug., 1851), 186. 
93 Il(aug., 1833), 139. 
94 IX(Feb., 1837), 111-114; (May, 1837), 472. 
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to show that the opinions in The Doctor could be the 
work of only one person: Robert Southey. 95 This 
shrewd reasoning surprised even Southey, who would not 
edmit thet he was the author, and seemed unconvincing 
to many readers. Not until after Wallace was dead did 
the authorship come to light. Clark never forgot that 
it was his magazine which first attributed the proper 
authorship to the English author. 

Although not considered a "best" writer, Southey 
was praised as a significant writer. When Southey died 
(1843), the editor of the Knickerbocker hoped that some 
contributor would prepare a competent magazine article 
on the writings of the poet. "How much good his noble 
genius has accomplished! His simple ‘Battle of 
Blenheim' effected a greater change in the popular 
estimate of the 'net purport and upshot of war! than 
half the Peace Societies of the time,"% 

Bulwer-Lytton, like Southey, contributed directly 


to the Knickerbocker.9? The magazine spoke of the 


novelist as a close observer, writer of terse and 
sententious sentences, amd a learned man; yet in The 


Last Days of Pompeii, as in his typical works, the 


95 VIII(July, 1836), 107-110. 

96 XXI(June, 1843), 595. See also, XXXV(April, 1854 
359-361. 

97 Two poems and some prose: IV(Oct., 1834), 296- 
297; VI(Aug., 1835), 144; XI(April, 1838), 304. 
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author is often tedious in his over-minute descriptions 
and in not a few of the dialogues.9® 

By 1857 the Knickerbocker had become conscious of 
other faults of Bulwer-Lytton. ina review of Ernest 
Maltravers the novelist is accused of insincerity, 
artificiality, and inconsistent delineation of the same 
characters throughout a book.99 4 little better was 
thought of the sequel to Ernest Maltravers, Alice, 
chiefly because the latter did not gild vice as notice- 
ably. 100 

By 1841 the estimate of Bulwer-Lytton had reached 
a level as low as it ever did. In a notice of Night 
and Morning, the Knickerbocker further lamented the 
novelist's unnatural heroizing of criminals and general 
romanticizing life,101 

Thus the final estimate of Bulwer-Lytton as a 
novelist was that he excelled in minute description, 
wherever that might be desired, and also in psycho- 
analyzing human motives; but as a romancer he weakly 
tended to heroize criminal actions and as a historical 
romancer102 he changed historical facts too radically. 





98 IV(Nov., 1854), 398-400. 

99 X(Dec., 1834), 398-400. 

100 XI(May, 1838), 468. 

101 XVII(March, 1841), 256. 

102 See, for example, the review of Rienzi; VII 
(Feb., 1836), 205-208, expecially p. 207. 
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Too little about Charlotte Bronte was said to 
provide details about her reception by the Knickerbocker. 
However, from a review of The Professor one may gather 
that the novelist was recognized as having distinct 
"limitations," though these are not specifically pointed 
out. Although The Professor contains passages of 
charming, realistic conversations, “for which Miss Bronte 
is peculiar among novelists," the novel in question 
cannot be placed on a level with Jane Eyre; Shirley, 
or Villette. 

William Godwin died when the Knickerbocker was only 
three years of age. In a review of Deloraine, the 
magazine adjudges the novel as fully equal to Caleb 
Williams, which it considered as the greatest of the 


philosophical romances. To each novel were attributed 


absorbing interest, balanced emotion, and mysterious 
hovering fate. The following sketch of the course of 
the novel from Godwin's Caleb Williams to his Deloraine 
is given: 


A mighty change had taken place in English litera- 
ture, from the publication of Caleb Williams. The 
reign of simplicity and nature, under its Richardsons, 
Smollets, and Fieldings, had given place to the high 
wrought terrors of Mrs. Radcliffe and her followers. 
They in turn yielded to a deluge of fashionable 
sentimentalities; the salons of London and Bath were 
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ransacked for superficial characters and affected 
wit, and dowagers, romantic misses, and fight ing 
brothers were the order of the day. All faded in 
their turn before the new born splendors of Waverly, 
until people became disgusted with highland fields, 
and Scotch morality, and sought relief in the gor- 
geous chivalry of the middle ages. The last di- 
version was by a host of writers; every subject, 

and every means of treating it was attempted; and 

a phalanx of untried, but powerful names, won a 
wide success in the field. Bulwer, Galt, Banim, 
and many others, acquired a brilliant reputation, 

in their respective walks, by mingling the philosophy 
of life with the most beautiful creations of imagi- 
nation. It was | his time Godwin returned to 

his old pursuits,+0 


Charles Kingsley's Hypatia was lauded as "a beauti- 
ful romance," teaching the great lesson "to beware of a 


philosophy which merges God in nature, virtue in senti- 


ment, and common-sense in a parade of words. "205 


At least four of Charles Reade's novels were re- 
be) [lob be Wh tel Me Gob Ms) <-balelole) 4-5 am Peg Woffington was 
spoken of as 


a very readable book in which are combined harmon- 
iously the apparent opposites of sparkling wit and 
humor, and soul-moving, tear-forcing pathos. We 
have antithetically set before us the corroding 
cares of an unsuccessful theatrical career, and 
the brilliant though evanescent rane of a 
favorite of fortune in the same race. 106 


The major stylistic fault is an overfondness for foreign 
words and quotations: "We think our mother-tongue 
104 II(Sept., 18335), 231. 


105 XLV(Feb., 1855), 176-177. 
106 XiVI(Aug., 1855}, 193. 
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sufficient for all common purposes of expression, and 
hate to see an English work interlarded with Latin 
words and French quotations. "107 

The romance Christie Johnstone placed Reade almost 
on a level with Dickens, thought the magazine. The 
editor hoped that Keade's next novel would have in it a 
hero.298 the next novel, It Is Never Too Late to Mend, 
though entirely different from the other two, was liked 
fully as well. The critic quoted a review from the Boston 
Christian Examiner, endorsing every word of the review. 
The characterization, especially the human motives de- 
lineated, exhibited a wide acquaintance with human nature, 
said the critic. "Less brilliant in coloring, it is 
even more vigorous in touch, and more various in interest, 
than either Peg Woffington or Christie Johnstone. "109 
The characters were said to be somewhat idealized and 
exaggerated, however. Equal praise was bestowed upon 


Reade's propagandist novel against the abuses in lunatic 


asylums, Hard Cash, 110 


Although most of the Knickerbocker commentaries 


upon these and other English authors were commonplace 


107 Ibid. 

108 XIVI(sept., 1855), 295-297. 
109 XLVIIi(Dec., 1856), 632-633. 
110 LXIII(Feb., 1864), 183-184. 
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and all of them brief, they were not altogether un- 
critical. All of them showed an awareness of English 


literary history and an unusually specific knowledge 


of contemporary English writings. Moreover, many of 


the brief reviews were bold in pointing out the weak- 
nesses of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Carlyle, and 
others. 





CHAPTER VII 
LITERARY CRITICISM: AMEKICAN LITERATURE 


Nearly every American writer of any literary 
pretensions, producing books during the time of the 
Knickerbocker (1835-1865), was "sized-up” by the maga- 
zine in its typically brief and informal manner. The 
most important authors and also representative minor 
authors from each section of the country are selected 
from this vast number for specific remarks in this 
chapter, which purports to indicate the Knickerbocker 
estimate of them. 

One would expect a considerable portion of the 
general criticism to be concerned with obstacles to a 


national American literature and alliances thereof. 


Representative of these is Timothy FPlint's well-reasoned 


contribution to the September, 18335, number, in which 
he argued that Americans should not be angered by what 
foreign travelers said of the country, but should ana- 
lyze the country in the light of these foreign criticisms: 
With more writers than any other people, in 
proportion to our numbers, with innumerable 


aspirations after the fame of literature, with 
nearly two thousand editors, with poets to fill 
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the corners of our fifteen hundred periodicals, 
with American books to endanger the bookseller's 
shelves with their weight, why have we not a 
national literature?l 

The answer Mr. Flint gave is complex; in brief, the 
obstacles (paraphrased) are seven: 


(1) Ummindful of the source of Athens' glory, 


"our national and state governments do little or nothing 


for literature by furnishing example, premiums, 
excitement, money.” 

(2) There is no literary center, out instead there 
are clashing, highly sectional literary capitals. 

(3) English books may be published in ameri 
without copyright; therefore the competition against 
English literary giants is too great for aspiring 
American writers. Moreover, the American people do 
not respect American writers in their own country until 
these writers are recognized abroad, America thereby 
remaining in a state of literary dependemce upon Greet 
Britain. 

(4) “The spirit of the age and country is opposed 
to the progress of literature. It is pre-eminently an 
age of gross and absorbing svarice, in which the love 
and pursuit of money have extinguished those aspirings 
and tastes, which impel the mind in the direction 
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literature. The estimated value of every thing is just 
what it will bring in money... Such a spirit is 
adverse to meditation, the making of books, and still 
more to buying them." 

(5) Too many mediocre books, periodicals, and 
writers are emerging, disgusting to discriminate 
readers. "Literature seems likely to perish under a 
deluge of its own exuberance." 

(6) A very great obstacle is "the vile spirit and 
fashion of puffing and reviewing, which spreads, as a 
taint of mildew, over our whole literature." Most 
reviewers possess only three qualities: impudence, 
malignity, amd self-confidence. True it is that some 
of the literary review departments "contain many 
sensible and eloquent articles; but we could wish that 
they were more direct, laconic, downright, fearless, and 


just; and especially that all reviews were, what they 


ourport to be, analyses and fair awards of the high 


court of literature of the books reviewed." 

(7) “But the most formidable impediment to American 
literature of all, is the coarse and absorbing appetite 
of the great mass of the community for politics. ... 
Who can afford space in his thoughts for literature, 


that can converse at home and abroad about nothing but 
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speeches, elections, caucuses, and the miserable and 
paltry intriguings of ambitious demogogues? Can the 
still voice, the quiet, but satisfying and elevating 
thoughts of literature make their way in a community 
which hungers only after the husks of politics, which 
feeds on nothing but long dull speeches? While this 
rabid appetite pervades our public, we can never expect 
to have a higher national literature, than that of 
newspapers." 
The conclusion of the whole matter, according to 
Mr. Flint, is this: 
So long as it remains the predominant opinion, 
that England alone can furnish good books and 
settle fame; so long as publishers can deluge 
the country with republications of English books 
without copy right; so long as every boy, too 
lazy to cultivate the land and too stupid to earn 
a subsistence in any other way, can purchase a 
press on credit, and become editor, critic, poet, 
politician, moralist, philosopher, and divine, and 
add another furious newspaper to the thousands 
that deluge the country; so long as the people 
have no taste for any higher discussions, than 
those of politics, or idle polemical debates, 
which are only another form of the acting of the 
political appetite, so long we shall remain with- 
out a national literature. 
Mr. Flint's approach, the search for obstacles to 
a native literature, was illustrated by several contri- 


butors to the magazine. For example, an anonymous 


2 Ibid., p. 168. 
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article on "Prospects of American Poetry" set up four 
faults of the age: (1) too great haste in doing and 
thinking, and therefore a multiplicity of books without 
anything sustained in poetry; (2) no leading American 
genius of the time writing poetry; (3) too many dis- 
tractions attracting imaginative minds (such as the 
rapid expansion of the country); and (4) too great a 
desire for money.” 

The general attitude toward a potential national 
American literature was hopeful. Since liberty, which 
has always been the best nurse of literature, is 
realized in america, contended one essayist;* and since 
literature is a product of inner responses to external 
stimuli, plentiful in America, argued another critic ,° the 
prospects for a glorious native literature are bright. 

The Knickerbocker consideration of a native 


literature was generally free from sectional or even 


English prejudice. Indeed, there was some satire of 


too ardent supporters of patriotic prose and poetry. 
Such, for example, was J. Kennard's article on "Who are 


Our National Poets?" in which Kennard insisted that 


3 VII(June, 1836), 591-594. 

4 “Alliances of Literature," XV(March, 1840), 
177-181. 

5 “Necessity for a National Literature," XXV 
(May, 1845), 415-423. 
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the only purely native poetry is that by our negro 
Slaves of singing talent: such songs as "Jim Crow" and 
"Zip Coon." Only the narrowly educated could restrict 
themselves to poetry one hundred per cent national.® 

The discussion of the Knickerbocker estimate of 
specific American authors should begin, of course, with 
a consideration of "the godfather of our megazine, and 
the morning-ster of American literature,"’ "the great 
Historian of New-York."© ana yet it is hardly necessary 
to do so, for, as one would guess, the estimate was 
indiscriminately high. The cordial relations of Irving 
and Lewis Gaylord Clark and Clark's own enthusiasm in 
securing Irving as a monthly contributor for two years 
have already been indicated.? One somewhat bold estimate 
of Irving, however, appeared early: Samuel Daly Langtree's 
essay, in 1854, on wherein consisted the true glory of 
Washington Irving. Irving was criticized for having 
"wandered into far lands of romance" and away from "this 
our soil" and "these our people." Twenty living men 
could have "chronicled the adventures and the deeds of 
Spain .. +; but who, save Irving, could have given 

XXVI(Oct., 1845), 331-341. 


III (Fab., 1834), 135. 
I(Jan., 1833), 6. 


6 
7 
8 
9 See Ghapter I, pp. 26-355, and Ghapter IV, pp. 
98. 


194- 
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spirit to Salmagundi, or life to Knickerbockere"19 
With regard to the eternity of his fame, what avails 
Irving's Columbus and other such works? Langtree thus 
Garingly addressed Irving: 


Choose thy lot; whether wouldst thou rather ve the 
centre of the system in the literature of thy 
country, than shine equalled by many, even though 
as a star of the first magnitude, in the literature 
of Britain? Mingled'st thou not there... among 
men of mighty intellects, and of mighty performances, 
who, great as was thy fame, had yet greater of their 
own? art thou not here the ONE? ... Thou hast 
proved thy consciousness of our reasoning, oy 
returning to thy Home in the pride of thy strength, 
in the noontide of thy reputetion; and thou wilt 
evince it farther ... dy returning once more to 
thy path of early fame. Look around thee. Is not 
the harvest plenteous? ... Or, if the grenceur 
of history be thy chosen walk, the History of th 
Country remains to be written. There is & 

wor ) s on of thy fame, which the 


4 
whole world looks for, and thy country expects . 


No other similarly bold critique on Irving appeared 
the Knickerbocker. 

Reviewing a republication, in two volumes, of 
Irving's and Paulding's Salmazundi, the magesine in 
1835 lauded the pungent satire, droac fun, enc 


humor of the work.22 Prom this tine om, each new work 


was once more commended to the public. A 7ew examples 


will illustrate the attitude of the magstine. Ine 
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review of Bulwer-Lytton's Lula: or the Siege of Granada, 
Irving's Conquest of Granada was spoken of as vastly 
superior to the English work.45 In 1840 in connection 
with a commentary upon a two-volume collection of 
Irving's works, the delicate am refined taste of the 
man and the excellency of his prose style were singled 
out for praise.}4 Irving's biography of Goldsmith was 
later spoken of as “one of the most delightful pieces 
of biography that we have ever perused"; the style of 
both Goldsmith and Irving is marked by purity, sim- 
plicity, “tender pathos, genial humor, and refined wit.” 
The critic defended Irving's debunking of Boswell in 


the Goldsmith biography. 25 The frequent puffing of 


Irving reached its climax in the extravagant praise of 
the "life of Washington by Washington Irving! The 
combination will carry with it, and create, a permanent 
popularity; such as has not been accorded to any other 
book within the last century; and from this time forward, 
to the remotest years of our country's history, 
Washington and Washington Irving will walk down the 
corridors of Time together."16 
Although Cooper, like Irving, was fully appreciated 

XI(March, 1838), 289. 

XVI(July, 1840), 73. 

XK IV(O6t., 1849), 348. 

XLVI(July, 1855), 74. The second volume was 


reviewed the next year, XLVII(March, 1856), 304-506; and 
the third five months later, XLVIII(auc., 1856), 189-191. 
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as the stronghold of really valid American literature, 


the attitude of the Knickerbocker toward Cooper was not 


one of uncritical idolatry. In fact, the attributed 
faults of Cooper were fearlessly and repeatedly pointed 


out, as is shown in one of the first of the Cooper 


notices, a review of A Letter to His Countrymen: 


In common with most of Mr. Cooper's countrymen, 
who ere proud of his fame and grateful for his 
contributions to American Literature, we regret 
the publication of this long letter. aside from 
the mingling of political questions with the 
subject matter of the epistle -- the necessity for 
which will not readily be seen -- there is mani- 
fested a spirit of defiance and egotism, which 
will be the more deeply felt, that it comes from 
one who, as a writer, has heretofore afforded 

us so much pleasure. .. . We admire Mr. Cooper's 
ardent love of country -- we appreciate the worthy 
motives which induced his introduction of political 
topics into his later works of fiction -= but we 
lament the bitter sensitiveness with which he 
receives wholesome and just criticism -- the 
exhibition of affected indifference with which he 
regards American opinions of his merits -- and 

the spirit of unpleasant egotism -- though this 

is perhaps more pardonable -- which forms a 
marked feature in his character. Consequently, 

we heartily deprecate the publication of a 
'Letter,' which qppetios all these unamiabdle 
characteristics. 


~~“ wo months before the publication of The Monikins, 
the editor of the magazine announced it as forthcoming, 
but expressed serious doubts as to its success, decause 


the satirical matter seemed unspsaringly inclusive. "We 


17 Iv(July, 1834), 1834), 75-76. 
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confess that we would rather see the author ... on 
the trail of the Indian, than discussing the prejudices 
or follies of the Pele Faces, nearer the Atlentic."18 
When The Monixins did appear, the magazine revealed its 
disapproval in no ambiguous terms: 


. « » we have always been struck with his /Cooper's7 
palpable unfitness es a stairist, or 2 delineator 
in allegory. The gift is alien from his mind; end 
whenever he has attempted to assume its possession, 
his failure has Deen signal. ... 
The truth is, that the mind has not a particle 
nor trait of playfulness about it. Austerity, 
discrimination, and a certain degree of natural 
grandeur, it undoubtedly possesses; a power of 
discernment, and e faculty of limning, which have 
constituted the secret of his by-gone success. ... 
The volumes have neither consistency of plot, nor 
grace of execution. Every thing is cloudy, dis- 
torted, and unnatural. Man is degraded to a monkey, 
and made to play such antics as could eeqpecly De 
conceived of, except by one of the rece.+9 


Much of the Knickerbocker criticism of Cooper was 
obviously reserved, the reviewers finding much to 
condemn and much to commend. Two reviews of Gleanings 
in Europe: England appeared ,©° the first slmost wholly 
favorable to Cooper, but the second an extended essay 
not without sarcasm at the expense of Cooper. Admitting 
that Cooper's comments upon both America and England 
have some foundation in fact, the reviewer objected to 

18 “Editor's Table," V(April, 1855), 362. 


19 VI(Aug., 1855), 152-155. . 
ye @] IX (April . Las"? . 421-422; X(Oct., 1857), 350-852. 
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the lugging in of titled persons and the very doubtful 
assumption that the English hate the Americans. after 
citing a few of the more noticeable of Cooper's remarks 
about the English, the critic ssid: "In his pungent 
remerks upon society end manners in England, Ir. 

Cooper seems to have been impelled, by considerations 
meinly personal, to praise or condemn, “4 Yet, whet- 
ever else may be said of the book, admitted the reviewer, 
no reader will deny thet it is "well end vigorously 
written." Amid much they will condemn, readers of 
Cooper's England will find "a greet deal to admire.” 

A few months after the review of Cooper's England, 
Mr. Clark opened his “Editor's Table” with a summary of 
a scathing review (said to have been written by Lockhert) 
of the Cooper work, in London Quarterly Review. The 
reviewer had spoken of Cooper's Englend es heving 
"nothing solid about it but its ignorence, and nothing 


deep but its malice," and Lockhart (?) had cited details 


to substantiate his judgment of the book: "So ill- 
written, ill-informed, ill-bred, ill-tempered, and ill- 
mannered a production, as the one before us, it has 


never been our fortune to meet, "22 Mr. Clark said he 


21 X(Oct., 18357), 350. 

22 Quoted by the editor of the Knickerbocker fram 
Lockhart's review of Cooper's England -- Enickerbocker, 
XI(Feb., 1838), 184. 
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regretted that "a criticism in so many respects justly 
pungent and deserved, should be marred by a slurring 
disperagement of Mr. Cooper's merits as a novelist."25 
As will be seen shortly, this Cooper-Lockhart senimosity 
was to be brought to the fore more dramatically a few 
months later. 

Just two months later Cooper sent to the Knicker- 
bocker an elaborate explanation, with quoted letters, of 
his relations with Scott. Cooper began his explanation 
by quoting the two passages in Scott's Disry (as edited 
by Lockhert) which contained references to himself. 

One of these passages contained these two sentences, 
written by Scott, as edited by Lockhart, which roused 
Cooper's ire: 
November 3, (1826.) -- Visited Princess Galitzin, 
and also Cooper, the American novelist. This man, 
who has shown so much genius, has a good deal of 


the maRnere, or want of manners, peculiar to his 
countrymen. 


Although Cooper tried to present objectively all facts 


bearing upon his relations with Scott, not a little 

insinuation concerning the character of Scott may be 

read between the lines. Scott himself had peculiarities 

of manners, the American novelist retorted. The main 
23 Ibid., p. 185. 


24 Quoted by the Knickerbocker, XI(April, 1858), 
381. 
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purpose of this contribution by Cooper, said he, was 
to show why he had not really exaggerated the nature of 
his intercourse with Scott. All in all, the motive 
seemed proper. 

The Knickerbocker announced Cooper's forthcoming 
The American Democrat in the same number in which 
Cooper's explanation of his intercourse with Scott 
appeared; and the next month, May, 1838, the editor 
reviewed the book without praising or condemning it .25 
The review of Homeward Bound, four months later, however, 
was not as cautious as that of The American Democrat. 
The Homeward Bound excels in the depiction of sea scenes 
and characters; but this excellence is marred by the 
prejudiced opinions against American people and insti- 
tutions, asserted the reviewer: “And in the first place, 
we are free to express our regret, that Mr. Cooper has 


seen fit to make his novel a vehicle for the expression 


of private opinion, or promulgation of prejudice, 


against his own country, her institutions, manners, 
customs, etc."©6 The reviewer regretted the ill-feeling 
which had grown up between Cooper and his countrymen. 
Even though several of the novelist's recent works are 


25 XI(May, 1838), 461-463. 
26 XII(Sept., 1838), 263. 
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markedly defective and even harmful, insisted Mr. Clark, 
"are not the 'Spy,' the 'Pioneers,' the 'Pilot,' and 
‘Lionel Lincoln' his, also? Who can forget them? Is 
there not in all these fine original productions enough 
of good to lessen present animosity, and to atone for 
much that has been brought against our author? -- 


acerbity of feeling, prejudice, and uncheritebleness 


toward his countrymen. ... "”" 


In the meantime, let it be borne in mind, thet 
scarcely another American author has made h 
country and his country's literature so favor- 
ably known sbroad. Ask the continental traveller, 
and the temporery sojourner in the cities of 
France, Italy, end Switzerland, if he sew in their 
book-stores any late work of an American author, 
and he will tell you, ‘None, save those of Cooper.’ 
And besides Franklin and Irving, perhaps he is 
almost the only American writer who has a reputetion 
on the continent. The ultimate effect of « me 
remembrance of these things will be, that mutual 
animosity will gradually subside, and the fine 
genius of our countryman, now in the prime of life 
and manhood, will pley out its variations. . . .©? 


In this admonition Mr. Clark showed much critical 
tolerance am wisdom. 


Just ebmt this time, or perhaps a momth earlier, 


the editor of the Knickerbocker first formaliy met 


Cooper; and thereafter his genuine respect for Cooper's 
character was evinced in the comments om him. Cooper, 


looking over some of his own latest books in the 


27 Ibid., p. 267. 
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publishing-house of Wiley and Long (editorial head- 
quarters for the Knickerbocker, too) and chatting with 
Mr. Wiley himself, expressed to the latter a special 
desire to be introduced to Lewis G. Clark. When intro- 
duced to Clark, Cooper asked him whether he had read 
Lockhart's Life and Diary of Scott; whereupon Clark 
responded that he was even then perusing the latter 
portion of the biography. Cooper then remarked that 
the Bife was full of errors amd wes disfigured, moreover, 
by far more serious faults. He concluded by asking the 
editor: "Will you permit me, Mr. Clark, to ride a 
Coach-and-six through that production, in your pages?" 
The editor gladly agreed to do so, provided Cooper would 
sign his name. 22 Cooper's driving of a coach-and-six 
through Lockhart's Life of Scott was observed by all 
readers of the October, 1838, number of the Knickerbocker. 
Since, according to Mr. Clark, the article "excited 


much attention and animadversion on both sides of the 


Atlentic,"®9 and since after the lapse of a month 


Edward S. Gould, a former friend of Cooper, wrote a 


28 The whole situation is carefully reported by 
Clark, twenty-two years later, in his "Editorial Narra-_ 
tive History of the Knickerbocker Magazine: Number Ten,” 
Knickerbocker, LV(Feb., 1860), 215-221. 

—o Ibid. 
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fierce reply to Cooper's critique, the provoking essay 
is briefly summarized here. 

Cooper's fierce review occupied practically all of 
the "Literary Notices" department of the October, 1838, 
number of the magazine. It was approximately thirteen 
thousand words long. Though fully intended as a signed 
article in the Original Contributions department, it 
arrived too late for inclusion in any section except 
that reserved for book reviews. In the “Editor's Table” 
of the same month open attribution of the authorship to 
Cooper was made. Cooper opened his attack by saying 
that the life of Scott was a very important task which 
"had fallen into the hands of an improper person,” and 
hence would have to be done over again. The life by 
Lockhart “is false in principles, dangerous to the 
young,"©° mystified, and insincere. Moreover, despite 
Lockhart's attempts to present his father-in-law as 4 


character of worth and probity, he has inevitably shown 


Scott to have been in character an ordinary man with 
marked human weaknesses. In fact, Scott's designation 
of materials for his own life was immoral, since in the 
materials transmitted to his executor he reflected 


injuriously and unjustly on third persons. Scott knew 


3O XII(Oct., 1838), 349. 
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that Lockhart was unfit for the job, partly because he 
had long been connected with a periodical conceived and 
continued in fraud, "notoriously devoted to profligate 
political partisanship, reckless alike of truth and 
decency. "9 

The first positive weakness of Scott's character, 
as pointed out by Cooper, was his hypocritical errange- 
ment with his brother Thomes and others whereby letters 
of introduction were to be “earmarked” when they were 


to be considered insincere. Many other evidences “show 


how completely the vein of insincerity ran through 


his /Scott's/7 entire moral systen,"5© Gooper insisted. 


Furthermore, Scott motive in helping to esteblish 
the Quarterly Review was the opportunity for personel 
revenge upon Jeffrey, and his practices in connection 
with the journal were dishonest. Scott secretiy re- 
viewed his own Tales of My Landlord in i916 -- en ect 
which no "man of true modesty, of much sensibility, of 
habitual fairness in his transactions, or of @ strong 
love of truth, would heve ever done.">> The cause of 
Scott's deference for hereditary rank and power reveels 
another moral defect; the deference was motivated OF 
$1 Ibic., p. SSO. 


se Toid., p. Sl. 
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"a cold ana calculating worldly expediency, a disposi- 


"JS 


tion to advance his own fortunes. \Cooper selected 
isolated instances to substantiate the contention.) 

Not much can be said for Scott's boasted goodness of 
heart or depth of religious feeling, as could be shown 
by a multiplicity of details, Cooper suggested: for 
example, his discarding of his brother Daniel. and as 

to the efforts of Scott to pay his debdts, Lockhart has 
deliberately mystified the facts of the case. The credi- 
tors of Ballantyne and Company may have had an eventual 
Claim on Abbotsford; a fact which "puts a very different 
complexion on the whole affair; since Sir Walter Scotr, 
devoting himself to hopeless toil, from a sentiment of 
probity, and Sir Walter Scott, virtually working to pay 
off a mortgage for the benefit of his posterity, present 
very different pictures to the world. 755 


As a writer Scott's greatest skill was “in throwing 


a high degree of grace around all he did. He has Seen 


surpassed in invention, in power, amd in vividness of 
description; in nice delineations of character 


though rarely. .. . He hada ji 
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we find, that while most of his loftier characters are 
the heroes of tradition, his representatives of vice are 
inventions that betray an intimate knowledge of the 


corrupt workings of the human heart."9© scott's forte 


as a writer lay in his embellishments of legends and 


traditions, without the aid of which and of the poetical 
habits of a poetical country Scott would have had many 
superiors. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, according to 
Cooper, is as follows: 


There are no apparent reasons to doubt Scott's 
courage, his liberality, his philanthropy, in 

the ordinary meaning of the term, his probity 

in every day transactions, or his neighborly 
propensities; while there is no proof, but phrases, 
to show that he possessed either quality, in an 
unusual degree. jie presume, had he not been the 
great writer he was, he would have passed among 

the mass of his fellow creatures, as remarkable in 
neither respect, on these several points. ... it 
is not easy to suppose, after the proof that has 
been here furnished . .. that Scott was a man of 
nice moral sensibilities; of lively perceptions of 
right and wrong .. .; of even common sincerity; 

of a proper degree of franimess; of true simplicity 
of character; of a just manliness in matters 
touching his own interests; or of due independence 
of thought, or conduct. 


It is not surprizing that this attack upon Scott's 
character by Cooper should have roused the anger of 
many journalists already peeved with Cooper. The 


36 Ibid., p. 364. 
37 Tbid., pp. 364-565. 
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editor of the Knickerbocker, however, tried valiantly 
to maintain an impartial, but not uncritical, attitude 
toward every subsequent allusion to or work of the 
American novelist. Many readers wrote in, expressing 
surprise at the sentiments about the Lockhart biography 
as presented in the October number, since previous 
reviews in the magazine had revealed entirely different 
reactions. The annoyed editor again reminded his readers, 
as he had done in an editorial note in the October issue, 
that the severe strictures upon Lockhart and Scott were 


those of Cooper. °8 


In the last month of that year Mr. 
Clark accepted for publication a reply to Cooper's 
attack on Scott.59 Not until over twenty years later 
was the author of the reply, Edward S. Gould, revealeé, 
and then obscurely. In 1860 ir. Clark, for the moment 
indulging in reminiscences, spoke of the whole affair 


as follows: "Mr. Cooper had no more gratification in 


driving a coach-and-six through Lockhart's Life of 


Scott, than our second correspondent had in driving a strong 


tandem team, ‘with a big bull-dog under the wagon,' 


through the great novelist's review of the same. “?° 


Peeved because Cooper continued his unpleasant 
38 See the November, 1858, mumber (vol. XII), p. 471. 


39 XII(Dec., 1838), 508-520. 
40 LV(March, 1860), S24. 
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38 See the November, 1838, number (vol. XII), p. 471. 
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wranglings even after the severe criticisms of his 
Homeward Bound, the editor of the Knickerbocker firmly 
denounced Home As Found: 

As a novel proper, it is, to say nothing of more 
venial faults, plotless and desultory -- utterly 
‘without form and void.' ... He evidently sat 
down to his task with all his vanities am 
grievances, imaginary or read., thick clustering 
about him; and no reader can resist the conclusion, 
that the discharge of ink wes necessary to avoid 
a most plethoric congestion, 42 
Two years later the clouds of irritability had 
blown over somewhat. Cooper. had returned to "the field 
wherein he won his early laurels." The editor was 
delighted with Cooper's Pathfinder: "His is 'no middle 
flight,' in his peculiar region. ... we are fully 
enabled to pronounce uvon the beauty and faithfulness 
of its descriptions of nature, and its felicity of 
individual portraiture, in one or two of its prominent 
characters. "42 
It was about this time that Clark promised Irving 
to get someone to write an extended estimate of Cooper's 


Pathfinder, as is shown by an uncollected letter of 


response which Irving wrote Editor Clerk.*> The 


essence of its content was an expression of hope that 


Clark had really performed his promise and that "we 


41 XII(bec., 1838), 539. 
42 XV(April, 1840), 344. 
43 See Appendix A, p.423 
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shall see an extended critique on Cooper's new work in 
your next number." Irving added some specific remarks 
about the Pathfinder, which he had just read. The 
promise to which Irving referred was performed by Clark 
for the first mmber of 1841. The department of book 
reviews opened with some statements and an essay prefa- 
tory to a translation from the August, 1840, issue of the 
Revue Parisienne. The French critique on Cooper's 
Pathfinder was by no less a literary celebrity than 
Balzac. The translator for the Knickerbocker, as re- 
vealed nineteen years later,** was Henry Brevoort. 
Introducing his translation of the Balzac critique on 
Cooper, Mr. Brevoort expressed earnest regret for 
Cooper's "provocation by which he has so often invited 
the assaults of his enemies" and also "the ignoble 
warfare that has so long existed between the parties 
combatant. *® 

We believe that the productions of a man of 
genius must stand or fall upon their own merits, 
and that no conspiracy of detractors will be able 
to sink the literary fame of a man of Cooper's 
calibre of mind; but it is possible to provoke a 
man into such a state of irritability, as to 
render him incapable of writing up to his own 
standard of excellence. 
Balzac's estimate of Cooper was high. The American 
44 "Editor's Table," LV(Jan., 1860), 94. 
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novelist was the only author worthy of being compared 
to Scott, he said, although he recognized Scott as the 
greater genius. Both possessed the same order of genius. 
Cooper possessed two most noteworthy faculties: "that 
of painting the ocean and its mariners, and of ideal- 
izing the magnificent scenery of America."*7 To these 
may be added “the grand and original conception of 
Leather-stocking ... a statue, a magnificent moral 
hermaphrodite, born between the savage and the civilized 
states of man, who will live as long as literature 
endures."*8 Cooper's weakness was said to be a "radical 
and utter feebleness in scenes of humor."49 Apart 
from his beautiful creation of Leather-stocking, con- 
cluded Balzac, "Cooper is a marine landscape-painter, 
admirably provided with two studies -- the savage and 
the ssilor,"50 


The Deerslayer pleased the Knickerbocker as much as 


did The Pathfinder, the estimate of each having been 


wholly favorable. As for The Deerslayer: 


The pictures which our author has here drawn of 
nature, we contend are second to none of those 
vivid limnings by which he has won his reputation. 
The wide, solemn forest, varied by the season's 
changes; the lake embosomed in its recesses; and 


Ibid., p. 74. 
Tbid. 
Thid., p. 75. 
Toid., p. 76. 





the groupings of objects in this great frame- 
work, are admirable examples of Mr. Cooper's 
Close observation and fine powers of description, > 
Cooper's The Two Admirals was received just as well; 
Cooper was welcomed "to a field, the 'salt sea-field,' 
in which he has neither living superior nor equal." 
The "main scenes are few and distinct, and the love- 
story simply interwoven. "52 
According to the Knickerbocker, Cooper's greatest 
weaknesses as a literary man were unfitness as a 
satirist or critic of social and political life and 
total lack of mental playfulness or humor. His excel- 
lencies were considered to be power of close observation, 
a skill in describing landscape, especially thet em- 
bracing water, a natural grandeur of imaginative 
conception, and a felicity of depicting a few prominent 
characters, The Monikins, England, Homeward Bound, 


and Home As Found were evaluated as unworthy of Cooper's 


ability. On the other hand, fully worthy of Cooper's 


indisputable genius, according to the Knickerbocker, 

were such books as The Pioneers, The Spy, The Pathfinder, 
The Deerslayer, The Two Admirals, Afloat and Ashore, 

and The Adventures of Miles Wallingford. 


Nothing unfavorable about Bryant ever appeared in 


51 XVIII(Oct., 1841), 349. 
52 XIX(June, 1842), 586-587. 
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the Knickerbocker, which estimated him as “unquestionably 
the very first of American poets" ;°5 in fact; *. &*% 
is our belief that Mr. Bryant is not only the very first 
of American poets, but that, with perhaps one eminent 
exception /probably Wordsworth7, he is the first living 
poet in the worla,>4 Only one other American poet was 
as enthusiastically lauded from first to last as was 
Bryant; this was Longfellow, who, like Bryant, was a 
contributor to the magazine and a friend of the editor. 
Four qualities were regularly attributed to Bryant's 
poetry: (1) classical purity with simplicity of diction 
and figures of speech; (2) melody of verse; (3) faith- 
ful depiction of nature's charms; and (4) moral 
consciousness and earnestness. in the first year of 
its existence the magazine revealed its high estimate 


of Bryant in a review of his Poems published that year: 


"No poet in our country, we might perhaps add in any 


country, is so exquisite in rhythm, so classically pure 
and accurate in language, so appropriate in diction, 
phrase, simile, metaphor, as Bryant."55 

The first impression underwent no change, except 

53 In the midst of a comment on Alfred B. Street -- 
XXIV(Nov., 1844), 465; see, also, “Editor's Table," 
XXVI1(Jan., 18465, 93. 


54 "Editor's Table," XX(Sept., 1942), 296. 
55 I1(Oct., 1833), 318. 
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an intensification. In the twentieth volume of the 
magazine for example, the editor wrote, in part, as 
follows: 


We confess to a fervent admiration of Bryant's 
poetry. It has ‘grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength.' The faultless melody of 
his verse, the simplicity yet graphic force of his 
language; his Claude-like limnings of nature, and 
his enthusiastic love of the Beautiful and the 
True in all things, have won upon our best affec- 
tions. . .. There is scarcely a scene in nature 
or an event in life, a phase of sorrow, of passion, 
or affection, which he has net illumined as with 

‘a flaming torch held high.'56 


In the forty-fourth volume the praise was still 
unqualified: 


The truth is that he has so wedded himself to the 
elements, to the great features of Nature, of 
which he has been so true and faithful an expon- 
ent, that it will be impossible . .. hereafter to 
dissociate him from them. ... Memory is your 
true critic, and Bryant's poetry is always remem- 
bered.57 


It is a pity that Mr. Clark of the Knickerbocker 


was so completely a child of his age that he could 


neither understand the changing literary tastes of the 


fifties nor be understood by the more experimental of 
the young literary men. Clark was totally unprepared 
for the sublime "“egotist," Walt Whitman, who "happified" 
and celebrated himself and thought of himself as "“con- 


siderable of a man."58 Except for the one violently 


56 xXX(Sept., 1842), 296. 
57 XLIV(Dec., 1954), 6355. 
58 See Chapter IV, p- 176. 
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unfavorable reaction to the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass, no comments on Whitman appeared in the magazine. 

Toward the great authors of New York and its” 
environs, the Knickerbocker revealed an interested, but 
not eltogether critical, attitude. Irving was defer- 
entially praised; Cooper, more judicially evaluated; 
Bryant, respectfully appreciated; and Whitman totally 
misunderstood. The less important northern writers like 
Halleck, Hoffman, Willis, Stoddard, Taylor, and Aldrich, 
as well as hordes of literati, were frequently noticed 
in the review department, some of them receiving an 
acclaim almost equal to that accorded the really major 
authors of the day. Only a few representative minor 
authors can be discussed here. 

William Dunlap died before the Knickerbocker had 
reached its eighth year; but to the early volumes he was 


a favorite contributor, the magazine considering him ea 


venerable patron of literature and the fine arts. 


Shortly after Dunlap's two-volume History of the 

American Theatre was published, the Knickerbocker reviewer 
expressed surprise that American theatricals could have 
afforded Mr. Dunlap enough material for a work as bulky, 
entertaining, and instructive as his history. 


- « « few have had better opportunities, and none, 
we are sure, could have made better use of them. 
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But however interesting this work may be to the 
play-goers of the present time, it is doubly so 

to those whose recollections, by its perusal, 

are carried back to those days when the Henrys, 

the Mortons, and Wignells delighted their youth, 

when the inimitable mrs. Merry was in her glory. . . .59 


Mr. Dunlap's efforts as a painter were considered 
commendatory, but not equal to his books; the source of 
the popularity of his books was his introduction of 
"pleasing occurrences and amusing anecdotes" into the 


exposition, as was pointed out by the reviewer of his 


History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design 
in the United states.©° the justest estimate of Dunlap 


was that of the reviewer of Thirty Years Ago: 


Our author has a pleasing faculty of bringing 
agreeable correlatives to his main purpose, 

and a happy tact in arranging them naturally; 

and although it mst be confessed he sometimes 
amplificates overmuch, and suffers the spirit 
which attends him in most places to desert him 

in others, yet he seldom falls into mere tameness, 
and never degenerates into twattle, as too many 
do who attempt the agreeably-miscellaneous style, 
of which he is recognised master. lir. Dunlap's 
manner of composition seems unpremeditated; he 
avoids studied descriptions and useless ornaments; 
and in this way he wins more attention than half 
the writers of the petrifying school, who are 
forever on staT*s or at the least, in very high- 
heeled shoes. 


Dunlap, however, was never considered as a literary 


historian, playwright, or painter of the first rank. 


59 I(Feb., 1833), 126. 
60 IV(Dec., 1834), 491-495. 
61 VIII(Aug., 1836), 232. 
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But to the Knickerbocker, Fitz-Greene Halleck was an 
excelling literary artist; he was a major poet, second 
only to Bryant and Longfellow. "Show us an American, 
with patriotism or poetry in his soul, who does not 
honor the name" of Fitz-Greene Halleck, exuberantly 
wrote Editor Clark in a review of Alnwick Castle.°@ 
"Every intelligent American is well acquainted with 
Halleck's powers; and if there be one so far behind his 
age as to be ignorant thereof, we counsel him to acquire 
this volume /Alnwick Castle7, which we like so well 
ourselves, that we have long had the most of its contents 
by heart."55 passion, pathos, satire, and didactic 
energy were attributed to his sundry poems. 

Although among the younger generation in the 1840's 
Halleck's reputation was dying along with that of the 
whole Knickerbocker school, the Knickerbocker contimed 
to consider him as "a writer perhaps more universally 
popular than any other American poet." "We should as 
soon think of sitting down to write a review, with 
illustrative extracts, of John Bunyan's ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress' as of the poems of Halleck." ‘The explanation 


for so high an estimate as this is not only that Halleck 


62 VII(Jan., 1836), 87. 

63 Ibid. 
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Was a tremendously popular poet in his day, but also 
that Halleck was a close personal friend of Editor 
Clark and his family. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was by no means a faultless 
writer, according to the Knickerbocker. His Pencillings 
by the Way, contributed to the New-York Mirror in 1832- 
1836 and published in two volumes in 1836, revealed that 
he possessed a large vocabulary, had a keen eye for 
animate and inanimate nature, and was poetically 
sensitive to stimuli; but the same work revealed some 
of his major faults as an author: artificiality and 
flippancy of style, superficiality of sentiments and 
thoughts, an overweening vanity, and an ostentatiousness 
of manner.©5 willis’ tragedy Bianca Visconti was 
liked much better by the magazine than was the Pencillings. 
Not that Bianca Visconti was thought a perfect play -- 
but it did avoid the contemporary fads of spectacular 


stage tricks and melodramatic content, according to the 


reviewer. Moreover, the minor characters were indi- 
vidually delineated so as to have a merit in themselves, 
detached from the heroine. The magazine encouraged Mr. 
Willis in his new literary fielad.©© other references 
to Willis's literary works were more or less reserved 


65 VII(April, 1836), 426-427. 
66 X(Oct., 1837), 353-355. 
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until the publication in book form (1857) 6f the novel, 
Paul Fane, which had appeared serially in the Home 
Journal. In a succinct review of the novel the Knicker- 
bocker practically summed up its estimate of Willis, a 
little severe because the particular work being re- 
viewed was disliked: 

There is an artificiality about it, and the char- 
acters move through it like so many automatons; 

and though each one does and says just the right 
thing in just the right time and just the right 
Place, yet it is done as stiffly as though they 
were made of paste-board and pulled by wires. 

There is great affectation of expression, and 

many of the incidents strike us as unnatural... . 
in vain we look in the present work for the touchin 
simplicity, the graphic description and mirth- 
provoking incidents which 39 forcibly distinguished 
Mr. Willis’ earlier works. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, the first editor of the 
Knickerbocker, resigned before completing his first 
volume. Two years thereafter he published his account 
of a visit to the West, the anonymous A Winter in the 
West. The Knickerbocker warmly commended the novelty 
of scene, the new and striking places and persons, the 
strong feeling, and the active imagination revealed in 
Hoffman's book. The feature most highly praised was the 


combination of poetical insight and discerning (or 


investigating) spirit.68 ‘This respectful attitude 


67 XLIX(Jan., 1857), 83. 
68 V(March, 1835), 250-251. 
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toward Hoffman was retained. Ina review of the fifth 
edition of Hoffman's historical romance, Greyslaer, 
the editor again praised the author's skill in describing. 
Balt, an adherent of Greyslaer, was contrasted with 
Cooper's Leather-Stocking to the disadvantage of Hoffman, 
naturally: "Balt," asserted the critic, "is a genuine 
woodsman, and only a mere woodsman; and not, like Mr. 
Cooper's fine creation of Leather-Stocking, a poet of 
the woods. "69 

One would expect the Knickerbocker to praise James 
K. Paulding, brother-in-law of Washington Irving. 
Commenting on a projected edition by Harper and Brothers 
of Paulding's works, the editor of the magazine chose 
for special commendation Paulding's national character- 
istics: 
- « « the incidents, the personages, the descriptios, 
and the feelings, are decidedly American. Even in 
satire, which is by many considered his happiest 
vein, he is never so pungent, easy, and true, as when 
ridiculing the vain pretensions of originals from 
abroad, or the awkward imitations of ambitious 
copyists at home; while, in descriptive narration, he 
never seems to write with such pleasure... or 
grandeur, and luxuriance of American scenery, or the 
unsophisticated gheracter and primitive energies of 
his countrymen.” 


This estimate of Paulding was never radically changed. 


Paulding's revival of the Sa undi papers called forth 


69 XVI(Sept., 1840), 268. 
70 VI(July, 1835), 75. 
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the editor's praise of the author's American sentiment, 
his satire on fashionable follies, and his didactic aim 
at solid improvement. 71 Reviewing a new edition of 
Paulding's picture of Virginia life and manners, his 
Letters from the South, the editor reiterated the 
qualities he had already attributed to Paulding and added 
some comments on his soundness of "judgment in estimating 
the great realities of life, his keen and just per- 
ception of character, and his graphic force and accuracy 
of description."7* Too high a praise was awarded 
Paulding's A Life of Washington the next year, 75 
Similarly high praise was awarded his Tales of the Good 
Woman’* and The 014 Continental.75 

Rufus W. Griswold, ever a personal friend of ir. 
Clark and one of the editors of the honorarium to Clark, 
was sincerely considered by the Knickerbocker as a signi- 
ficant student of American literature. Only Jared Sparks 
was thought to possess a comparable knowledge of American 


literature.” ‘The editor of the Knickerbocker was right 


in frequently ascribing to Griswold a significant réle 
as a literary historian of America; it is probdeble thet 


VI(Oct., 1855), 372. 
VI(Nov., 1855), 478. 
VII (April, 18356), 429-431. 
VIII(Dec., 1836), 745. 
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(April, 1847), 364-366. 
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Clark was not far wrong in asserting, ". . . we venture 


to say there is no man in the country who knows the 


names and contents of so many American books as he."77 


One might expect the Knickerbocker to be severely 
critical of the young New York poets who succeeded the 
so-called Knickerbocker School. On the contrary, however, 
the attitude toward Bayard Taylor (1825-1878), Kicherd 
H. Stoddard (1825-1903), and Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836- 
1907) was persistently one of encouragement and admi- 
ration. In the criticism of these writers there was a 
fatherly tone of admonition not noticeable in the 
criticism of other writers. The reason why the criticism 
was kind is not only that the poets possessed genuine 
merit, but also that the periodical practiced its 
formulated policy of encouraging promising talent. 

Stoddard, a frequent contributor, acknowledged 
direct and significant encouragement from Lewis Gaylord 
Clark.7® such advice is typified by a review of 
Stoddard's early work Foot-Prints. after praising and 
fillustrating Stoddard's spontaneous verse, graceful in 
expression and faithful to nature, containing "little 

77 XXIII (May, 1844), 490. For similar Knickerbocker 
references to Griswold see xix (Sane, 1942), 555; MX, 


1847), 542-345; and XXXVI (Aug., 1 ), 162-172. 
78 R. H. Stoddard, Recollections, p. 49. 
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touches of natural pathos," Editor Clark concluded: 


We shall keep an eye upon ir. Stoddard; for we 
are well assured that he has that within him 
which will yet win for him an honorable repute 
in the world of poetry. We may be pardoned 
perhaps for advising him to avoid hasty pub- 
lication, and to prune and revise carefully 
before giving his lucubrations: to the public. 
This, with the study of good models, from 

the golden age of English poggical literature, 
cannot but prove beneficial. 


Mr. Clark estimated Stoddard as "the most sensuous and 
romantic of our lyrical poets."89 ‘the favorable 
attitude persisted; Mr. Stoddard was, to Clark, really 
"one of the most promising of all the later poets of 
America," possessing creative imaginative, and acute 
sense of rhythmical melody, and excellent literary 


taste,S1 Equal commendation was awarded Stoddard's 


book of fairy tales, Adventures in Fairy-Land, which, 
though prose, is poetic: 


To be sure its pages look like prose, but so 
exquisite is the sentiment, and so rich and 
glowing is the fancy, running as they do through 
and over every page, and glittering and sparkling 
in almost every line, that we ere forced to 
exclaim, 'It is a book of poems, after ali, 182 


That characteristic of his poetry best liked by Editor 
Clark was the quality Bryant commended: "an aerial 
melody and lightness of versification, which reminds 
XIII (May, 1849), 449-450. 
XXXV(June, 1850), 5335. 


XXXVIII(Dec., 1851), 634. 
XLI(May, 1853), 450. 





one of the poems of Uhland or Heine."85 

Bayard Taylor was as frequently, but not quite as 
unreservedly, praised as was Stodderd. Taylor's Views 
Afoot was liked because of the author's personality 
(characterized by buoyant enthusiasm, energy, and hope) 
reflected therein and for the fresh anecdotes, incidents, 
and descriptions; the greatest disappointment of the 
book, according to the reviewer, was the omission of 
"those lights and shadows of simple life which are the 
subject of so much fiction, but of which no real por- 
traiture ever has been given."8* Taylor's Rhymes of 
Travel contained some fine emagination and some delicate 
feeling and vigorous rhetoric; but better than such a 
book were his poems "Kubleh" and “Ariel in the Cloven 
Pine."®85 Moreover, as a writer of travel works, 
Taylor improved from his first book to the one about 


adventures in California and South America, Eldorado .°© 


The enthusiasm for Taylor reached its peak in a review 


of his Poems of the Orient ,87 after which he was not 
unreservedly lauded. The justest estimate of Taylor, 


83 Quoted by Clark in the Knickerbocker, XLIX 
(March, 1857), 307. 

@4 xxiXx(Jan., 1847), 77. 

85 xXxXv(June, 1850), 555. 

86 Ibid., p. 534. See, also, XLIV(Oct., 1854), 411; 
and LI(March, 1858), 310-311. 

87 XLIV(Dec., 1854), 630-633. 
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and et the same time the most severe and satiric, was 
a feature article on "Subjective Poetry" contributed 
to the 1865 volume; the article was probably written 
by Kinahan Cornwallis (as one judges from the editorial 
"we"), then editor of the Knickerbocker. Though 
granting Taylor skill in technique, the critic denied 
him significance of content. Furthermore, Taylor's 
The Poet's Journal lacks spontaneity and naturalness, 
the false similes and unnatural conceits being quite 
irritating, asserted the reviewer. Yet the poetry of 
Taylor was richly fanciful and calmly melodious, the 


writer agreed .88 


Of these two poets, Stoddard and Taylor, and some 
of their associates, Editor Clark spoke in 1850 as 
follows; 

We have e young America: now coming forward... 
Of our younger poets, Beyard Taylor, George H. 
Boker and R. H. Stoddard are unquestionably first 
in genius, and have given the surest pleasures of 
great achievements. They are all under thirty; 
all full of energy and ambition; ang very different 
from each other in characteristics.89 

The criticism of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, eleven 
years younger than Stoddard and Taylor, is like that of 
Stoddard: commendatory and admonitory. At the age of 
only twenty Aldrich was said to have produced tender 


88 IXII(July, 1863), 25-31. 
89 XxXv(June, 1850), 533. 
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and delicate poetical conceptions and to have achieved 
a style which, if unequal and not altogether formed, 
was yet attractive. Such was said in a review of 
Daisy's Necklace.9° ‘The praise was reiterated briefly 
in a notice, two years later, of Aldrich's poem based 
upon an incident in the life of Haroun Al Raschid, 
entitled The Course of True Love Never Did Run Smooth.9 


The best estimate of Aldrich appeared in a review of 


his extremely popular The Ballad of Babie Bell; the 
gist of it is expressed in these quoted sentences; 


With an abundance of poetical energy, and perhaps 
a superfluity of fanciful conceits, he is deficient 
in the power of conceiving, or at least of present- 
ing in fitly-ordered verse that rounded perfect 
whole of beauty which single beauties sre subordi- 
nate to, and conspire to enhance. Therefore he 
gives us many polished stones, but rarely a facade 
in which they stand fitly joined together. ... 
He is not, and never will be, a creative poet of 
the higher class, nor will his epics be longer than 
the 

'Tiny epics one might hide 

In the hearts of roses;' 

but we over-rate the promise of his youth, if he 
does not yet fashion some such exquisite poem as 
the 'Eve of St. Agnes,' gathering into a few 
sweet verses happy thoughts, which will pass 
from lip to heart long after the epic has gone 
into a dignified oblivion. 


Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Whitman, Dunlap, Helleck, 
Willis, Hoffman, Paulding, Griswold, Stoddard, Taylor, 
90 XLVIII(Nov., 1856), 522-524. 


92 LIII(Narch, 1859), 298, 301. 
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and Aldrich were only part of the Northern writers 
whose books were evaluated by the Knickerbocker. As 
has been indicated, these "home" writers with the 
exception of Irving and Halleck, were not blindly 
admired by the respectable magazine which they all 
(except Whitman, possibly) read and practically all 
contributed to; the Knickerbocker could see some of the 
faults of most of these and could detect in the younger 
poets certain qualities which gave promise of better 
things to come. It now remains to be seen how the 
magazine evaluated more distant writers, first those 
of New Englend, and later those of Pennsylvania, the 
South, and the West. 

It will be seen that the estimate of some of the 
Transcendentalists (and especially of Transcendentalism) 
was contemptuous, for the same reason that the estimate 


of Whitman's poetry was uncritical: namely, they were 


not understood; but the evaluation of the more regular 


New England writers, such as Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Holmes, was fully as fair and as warm as 
that of local authors. 

The references to Transcendentalism ranged from 
jest and satire to attempted definitions, some of them 


considerate if not sympathetic. The most extravagant of 
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the satires of the Transcendentalists as a group was 
a feature article of nearly five thousand words written 
by one J. G. and entitled "The Latterlights and Their 
Progeny: or Doings in the City of the Savans."95 ‘The 
article purports to be a news report of a Transcendental 
Convention at Boston in 1841 (possibly in May, although 
the precise month is not indicated). Despite an edi- 
torial note saying that the article "is almost a literal 
transcript of scenes in the recent Transcendental Con- 


n94 


vention at Boston, one recognizes it as a burlesque 


of such a convention and a satire upon Transcendentalism 
in general. Editor Clark commented as follows on the 
convention: 


A worthy friend of ours, who dropped in for a few 
minutes, informs us that it was a most grotesque 
assemblage; including all sorts of men, ané sev- 
eral women; some engaged in knitting, others in 
sewing, and one feeble sister with a ‘blessed jug 
of chamomile tea' by her sided Orphic Alcott, the 
soothsayer, was also present. 5 


Although only a thorough student of the contemporary 


reputation of the American Transcendentalists could 
identify all of the satirical allusions, almost any 
student of American literature can detect in the ar- 
ticle satirical allusions to Amos Bronson Alcott, 

93 XVII(June, 1841), 499-506. 


94 "Editor's Table,* XVII(June, 1841), 532. 
95 Ibid. 
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Margaret Fuller (most likely), pantisocratic schemes, 
Bostonian self-sufficiency in literary matters, and 
similar persons and things. This interesting article 
is here given in précis form, reduced to one-fourth 
its original length (with many of the original clauses 
retained): So great is the modern momentum which the 
intellect has acquired in consequence of certain in- 
ventions, and so great is the confusion which it has 
createc in the moral world that reflecting minds ex- 
pect an enormous change in the moral world. The rapid 
intellectual strides now being made are illustreted 
by a scene recently enacted in an ancient emporium of 
an Eastern empire, known as the CITY OF THE SAVANS, «a 
center incomparably wise and just, inexhaustidly wealthy 
and famous, and (until a few years ago) indomitably 
dictatorial. 

Of the recent learned clesses in this wise city 
the most interesting a little while ago was the order 
of the Latterlights, composed of those who held that 
their souls were equal, and therefore their lanmés, goods, 
and bodies should be possessed in common. Gut these 


Latterlights were not the last lights to illumine the 


city of the Savans. Another class, which bids fair to 
create a moral revolution in the city, is now composed 


of those doggedly determined persons who heave been 
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individually trying to influence the community. These 
stern individualists agree on only one thing: that 
all existing institutions are useless and intolerable. 

To find some means of uniting their efforts at in- 
tellectual and moral reform, and yet retain their 
individuality, they called a convention recently. 

When the chairman was elected, he stated the object of 
the convention: the free discussion about the continuance 
of certain inherited customs no longer binding, because 
unsuited to a specially enlightened age like the present. 
The chairman was interrupted by a short, squab, restless, 
red-haired gentleman, with peaked features and gray 
twinkling eyes, who offered this resolution: 

Resolved: That priests are muisances; that they 
are useless, unnecessary, expensive appendages to use- 
less, unnecessary, and expensive institutions, and ought 
to be abolished. 

The originator of the preceding resolution argued 
at length in the following manner. "Mr. Chairman: The 
order of priests was established by an ignorant people, 
Sir. . . . What reason is there, Sir, that this City of 
the Savans, which is the most enlightened city on the 
face of the globe, Sir, what reason is there, Sir? 


Why these priests, Sir, are an idle, presumptuous, 


money-getting set of men, Sir, who imagine that they 
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are above their race; yes, Sir, above us, Sir! It is 
high time they were abolished, Sir!" 

Another member of the convention called the first 
speaker a slanderer, an empty-purse man, a man of no 
faculties, an intermeddler; whereupon in great wrath 
the first speaker vented his indignation. Much confusion 
now prevailed, and a motion was made to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. The orstor, however, roared out: 
"It shan't be laid on the table, Sir; no Sir, it shall 
pass, Sir!" When the motion was carried, the mortified 
orator seized his hat and left the conventiam. 

The next resolution was offered by a man rough in 
speech and manners, but self-controlled: 

Resolved: That one day in the week is not, more 
than another, holy time; that consequently Sabbath is 
not of divine origin; that it is needless and dengerous 
and ought to be abolished. 

Reinforcing his argument, he said the day was not 
the original Sabbath; moreover, it encouraged idleness 
in an age needing all available time for activity. 


This argument excited the irrascibility of a short- 


waisted man with a long face and dark complexion, who 
violently attacked the anti-Sadbath speaker. The 
speaker who offered the resolution replied thet his 
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opponent offered only a niggardly argument, whereupon 
the short-waisted man vigorously retorted: "Niggardlyl 
niggerdly! People ought to think of their own looks 
before they talk about others; and I think it very 
pretty indeed for a man as black as that man is to talk 
about niggers!" 

After the disturbance was quieted down, a person 
with an open countenance, a soft but restless eye, and 
a head partially bald now asserted that the Supreme 
Being, in his opinion, was benevolent. This man never 
resisted evil, on principle, he said. He believed that 
Sunday ought to be abolished and that it ought not to 
be abolished! 

After this mystifying speech a bellicose looking 
personage, with a Roman nose, asserted that he thought 
no nation should provoke aggression, but that in times 


of peace should make magnificent preparations of national 


defense in case of attack. Then, being eble to oppose 
resistance, the necessity for resisting evil would not 
exist, because evil would not make its appearance. To 
this interpretation the resist-not-evil speaker responded 
indignantly. These two opposing non-combatants grew 

so angry that they threatened physical violence to 


each other, but order was restored. 
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Next, a man of exquisite sensibility, with long 
hair, moustaches, and perfumed clothes, made such a 
speech as this: "Hi av," said he, "a very hexcellent 
hobjection in favor of the resolution, which I am of 
hopinion will satisfy hall observing minds thet it 

. Ought to pass. Sabbath is a flat and vulgaw word. 

Beside, it is a Jewish word, hanti-christian, and 
hanti-republican, and hanti-democratic, and s0 too 
fer behind this enlightened hage. ‘Allo - wed time,' 
in my opinion, would be more poetical and happropriate." 
A member of the convention referred to this perfumed 
speaker as a half-baked cake. 

Shortly a tall, cadaverous man, with sharp features 


and a sepulchral voice, uttered these oracles /reference, 
probably, to Alcott7: "Man unillumined imoweth nothing. 
Soul is chaotic. Matter is opaque. Knowledge is light. 


As light matter, so knowledge illumines the sail. The 
popular Sabbath is historical. The holy Sabdbdsth is 
spiritual. Therefore Sabbath is dual. These, diverse 
and alien, sway the world in vacillation. Even priests 
are integrated. Steeples are orbed. Churches angled. 
In these, Sabbaths are observed; priests are inter- 
changed, and souls orbiculated in the spiritual firma- 


ment. Each Sabbath is consecutive. Diversity is its 





form, grace its vesture. .. ." 
Someone in the center of the group repeated 
Sampson's riddle: 


Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness. 


Similar jests about the speech of the cedaverous 
gentleman caused an uproar of laughter. The meeting 
broke up for the day. 

The first speaker on the second day was the oracle- 
speaking one laughed down on the preceding dey. Said 
he: "Yesterday wes insult. Manners are todey. Always 
gentlemen have memners. Unity is both. Let unity swey 
this multitude. Diversity 2ll else.” 

An ergument ebout the right of women to spear 
ensued. Finally « woman, with eyes fleshing insultec 


dignity /perheps Margaret Puller7, and with e profusion 


of glossy ringlets falling over her shoulders, cefencec 
the rights of women. She swayed the group for « tine, 
but soon disgusted the auditors with violent gestic- 
ulations. 

The remainder of the convention was texen up 
bitterly assailing ell existing institutions mich 
were hallowed by much antiquity enc recommemeing « 
substitutions the wental products of the 


enlightenment. 
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A little over a year after this the editor of the 


Knickerbocker briefly commented on another gathering 


of the Transcendentalists. The tone of this second 
report is not greatly different from that of the 
article on the "Latterlights": 


We perceive by the last 'Dial' thet the Apostles of 
the Newness, better known as Transcendentalists, 
have had a gathering at Alcott-House, where several 
members rose and offered 'scriptures' and 'state- 
ments of their thought! touching the establishment 
of a 'New Eden' in New-England; where 'marriage 

amd the family life, including the breeding and 
education of children, house-wifery end msbeaniry, 
the relations of neighborhood, and man's relation 
to the Creator' are to be thoroughly revised. 

‘all hindrances to the immediate influx of Deity 
into the spiritual faculties end corporal orgens' 
are to be removed by 'the true Germinators.' By 
this arrangement it shall come to pass that ‘the 
outward frame shall beam with soul; it shall be « 
vital fact, in which is typically unfolded the 
whole of perfectness.' We confess to some incredu- 
lity as to the practical details of the 'New Béen'; 
and must beg the ‘Apostles of the Newness' to take 
heed to the close of the following 'scripture': 
‘Beneath the actual which « man is, there is always 
covered a possible, to tempt him forward, enc 
beneath that, an impossible.' How much room is 
taken up in this world by ninnies! 


In the same spirit was Editor Clark's jocular definition 
and parody of Transcendentalism as "a state of refined 
oneness; the glory of gushing duslism, where always the 
exalted instincts of our inner nature are kept in view; 


ever exhibiting existence as it should be, eas it may Be, 


96 XX(Nov., 1942), Sol. 
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as in a few beacon-instances, it is; celestial also, 


stalking like a giant of the father-land through the 


heavens, and making the stars its stepping-stones."97 


Such prejudiced opinions, however, were not alto- 
gether typical of the Knickerbocker attitude toward the 
great movement. These were only expressions of temporarily 
irritated moods. In saner moments, both editor and 
contributors more favorably estimated the "apostles of 
newness." For example, Editor Clark himself, quoting 
the Boston Quarterly, expressed an opinion reasonably 
fair when he said of the Transcendentalists: 

Its ee Dial's/ authors seem to have caught some 
partial glimpses and to have felt the moving of 

a richer, a higher life, which carries them away, 
and which as yet they have not been able to master. 
To our taste, they want manliness and practical 
aims. They are too vague, evanescent, aerial; 

but nevertheless, there is a sad sincerity about 
many of them. On many sides they expose themselves 
to ridicule, but at bottgm they seem to have a 
serious, solemn purpose. 

Even more favorable to the Transcendentalists 
than the preceding estimate was an article entitled 
"what is Transcendentalism?” contributed by "A Thinking 
Man."99 ‘The author, himself a Christian transcendentalist 


he said, acknowledged all shades of opinion and admitted 


97 XXV(May, 1845), 464. 

98 Quoted from the Boston arterly by Clark in 
"editor's Table," XVII(Feb., ia4ty I75. 

99 XXIII(March, 1844), 205-211. 
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that, unlike himself, same disposed of all means of 
access to truth other than their own inner light. He 
defined the "true transcendentalist" as one who strives 
"to reconcile appearances and discover principles; and 
from the outward and visible learn the inward and 
spirituel."100 the author, as one may judge from this 
definition, mistakenly made Transcendentalism and 
metaphysics synonymous. 

The three chief objections to the movement were its 
general tendency to disregard revealed religion ,102 to 
have disrespect for long-established institutions ,102 
and to encourage (unconsciously, of course) vagueness 
of literary style and content. The last point was the 
one most often urged against the writers of the movement, 
or more properly, against imitators of Carlyle and 
Emerson; "A style may be eminently bad as a model, yet 


considered with respect to its inventor, its author and 


his occasions, and because originality is identical 
with genius, in the one instance it becomes good,” 
concluded the editor in an essay on the "Transcendental 


style. "105 


100 Ibid., p. 207. 

101 For example, XXXV(March, 1850), 261. 

102 For example, XX(Nov., 1842), SOl. 

103 XXVI(Nov., 1845), 457. See, also, XV(Jume, 1540) 
525-528; XXXVI(Sept., 1850), 280; and the references to 
The Dial. 
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The Knickerbocker reaction to The Dial showed 
just as much variability as did its attitude toward the 
movement which gave it birth. When Editor Clark had 
read the first number, he wrote: 


It is to be devoted to that refinement upon common- 
sense literature, just now so mich in vogue at the 
East; which, like the memorable science of Sir 
Piercie Shafton, shall indoctrinate the dull in 
intellectuality, the vulgar in nobility, and give 
that ‘unutterabie perfection of human utterance!; 
that eloquence which no other eloquence is suffi- 
cient to praise; thet art which, in fine, when we 
call it Literary & Euphutsn, we bestow upon it its 
ee pane There are good thoughts 

in several of the 'Dial! payers, but they are 
smothered in ‘words, words.' This school of 
literary euphuists cannot last: the imitative 
pupils, especially, are destined to a speedy disso- 
lution, 104 


The review of the second number of The Dial emphasized 
more the thoughtful and stimulating articles (except 
for an attack on Alcott), but still decried the 
cumbersome style and the vague thoughts, 205 The first 
number for 1841 was liked even better yet, but the 


reappearance of the "Orphic Sayings" seriously disturbed 


Editor Clark. The periodical, though harmed by some 

"puerile conceits and childish expressions,” was 

thought to be, nevertheless, full of rich thought. 106 

About the number for April, 1842, Mr. Clark said he 
104 xXVI(Aug., 1840), 190. 


105 XVI(Nov., 1840), 451-452. 
106 XVII(Feb., 1841), 175. 
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could honestly award commendation to a periodical 
"whose aim is 'to seek truth and pursue it,'” but he 
implored the editor to shut out from its pages "such 
solemn, elaborate humbugs as Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, 
who has the place of honor in the present issue,"107 
Each new reference to The Dial showed that the Knicker- 
bocker was coming to understand it better, and hence to 
like it better. The number for July, 1842, for example, 
was said to be "in the main an excellent number." 

Some of the contents were specifically lauded, partic- 


ularly Emerson's "Lecture on the Times" and Thoreau's 


article upon the "Natural History of Massachusetts. "108 


The final attitude of the magazine toward The Dial is 
typified by the comments on the number for the October 
quarter, 1843: 


The Dial for the October quarter is a very 
excellent and lifeful number of that greatly- 
improved journal. .. . There is mich less of 

the new style of verbal affectations in the 

present than in the preceding numbers of 'The 

Dial,’ and it is just in this proportion the 

more readable and attractive. We see something 
indeed of ‘externality,' ‘reaction inward,’ 

‘unitive ideas'; and certain compound terms, which 
are meant to be forcible, but are only foolish; such 
as 'flesh-meat' for meat, 'foot-tread' for tread, 
and other the like words; but they are scarcely 
worth mentioning; the infrequency of their 
occurrence being a sufficient proof of the decadence 


107 XIX(May, 1842), 495. 
108 xXX(Aug., 1842), 198. 
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into which they are already falling, 109 
Although occasionally the remarks about Emerson 


showed the temporary irritability of the reviewer and 


generally revealed that the Knickerbocker did not under - 


stand him, most of the comentaries indicated a sympa- 
thetic attempt to appreciate his Significance. As one 
would expect, furthermore, the opinions about Emer son's 
sundry writings were not altogether consistent. Shortly 
after the appearance of Emerson's Essays, first series, 
in 1841, Editor Clark announced that he would ask some 
competent critic "to do justice to these singular yet 
thoughtful papers." He added, among other things, these 
remarks; 

We perceive in Mr. Emerson's writings, and those 

of his school at the East, how mich the German 

mind is infusing itself in that region. 4A 

wonderful change has come over Europe and America, 

in the estimate of the intellect and literature 

of this nation. For a greater part of the last 

century, the Germans, in an intellectual survey 

of the world, were quietly omitted. A vague, 

contemptuous ignorance prevailed concerning thex. 

It was a Cimmerian land, where if a few sparks did 

glimmer, it was but so as to testify their own 


existence too feebly to enlighten us. It is far 
otherwise now,110 


Within a month Mr. Clark found that a review of 
Emerson's essays, published in the Christian Sxaminer 
for May, 1841, conclusively and felicitously confirmed 


109 XXII(Nov., 1845) , 486-487. is 
110 “Editor's Table,” XVII(April, 1841), 355. 
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his own opinions of Emerson. The critique, which 
Clark made arragements to reproduce entirely in the 


regular department of the Knickerbocker for June, 1841, 


was by an old contributor to the Knickerbocker, Mr. 


Cc. C. Felton, then professor of Greek at Harvard (much 
later, president of Harvard). Two brief excerpts from 
this article fully convey the often-expressed Knicker- 
bocker estimate of Emerson up to 1841; 


He rson7 is an extravagant, erratic genius, 
setting alI authority at defiance, sometimes 
writing with the pen of an angél, (if angels 
ever write,) and sometimes gravely propounding 
the most amazing nonsense. ... 

We think Mr. Emerson's readers will be enter- 
tained, if not instructed, by his volume. Some, 
no doubt, will imagine, that it is going to turn 
the world upside down. We have no such appre- 
hensions. It has not the force and fervor, the 
Passionate appeals and popular tact, to work 
thus upon men's minds; but it contains many single 
thoughts of dazzling brilliancy; much exquisite 
writing, and a copious vein of poetical illus- 
tration; and shows many indications of manly 
character and independent thinking; but from the 
praises, which the author's genius would otherwise 
deserve, ——_ deductions must be made, on the 
score of oddity, whim, and affectation; and 
particularly on the score of great levity of 
opinion, and vasipege of speculation on the 
gravest subjects.til 


In the “Editor's Table" for the last month of this 
same year Mr. Clark expressed thanks to Emerson for 
sending him a copy of his "The Method of Nature," an 


oration delivered before the Adelphi Society of 


lll Ibid., pp. 470, 475. 
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Waterville College (Maine) in August, 1841. The 
address, "The Method of Nature," was said to be a 
production of "one who thinks much, often deeply, but 
who writes maddily, "112 The muddy style was the result 
of an inexpert imitation of Carlyle's German-English 
style, asserted the editor. Not one of the numerous 
splendid thoughts was expressed in clear, direct 
languege, although occasionally "a striking simile or 
felicitous illustration . .. approaches the visible 
and the natural. .. . Mr. Hmerson, as he should 
know, has also his imitators; and we beg him to pause 
and reflect how much crude third-rate Americen transcen- 
dentalism he. will be compelled to stand sponsor for, 
should he contime to perpetuate his peculier style. "115 

With only one notable exception, the Knickerbocker 
estimates of Emerson after 1841 became increasingly 
favorable. In 1847, for example, a chatty contributor to 
the "Editor's Table" characterized Emerson as clesr- 


headed; those who thought the contrary were said to be 


persons who thought “clear-headed" meant "enpty-headed. "214 


Even better was an extended review, in 1850, of Emerson's 


Essays (first and second series) and Nature, in which the 


112 XVIII(Dec., 1841), 559. 

113 Ibid. 

114 RK (March, 15347), 274-275. See, also, Xxm™ 
(April, 1847), 370-372. 
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Transcendentalists were spoken of as "a circle as 
idealistic, as spiritual, ay, as noble in thought, as 
any ever gathered around Plato or Alexandrian Philo,"115 
As compared with German Transcendentalists, insisted the 
reviewer, the American ones were "far less vague and 
mystic in thought, and more fitted to reach the common 
mind."116 he key to Emerson, whom Americans have 
scornfully misunderstood and who really has been an honest 
searcher for truth, is his belief in the "grandeur, the 
awfulness of the soul; the exaltation of seif."117 as 
for his style -- "That rugged, energetic style of his, 
softened occasionally by gleams of wonderful beauty, 
could have had no model. It seems almost the reflection 
of the scenery in which he has lived; those gray 
granite hills, as they are gilded by autumn light or 


chequered by summer shadows. "118 


Eleven years later the Knickerbocker estimate of 


Emerson's The Conduct of Life was favorable. The work 
was said to be full of vitalizing and challenging 
thought. Furthermore, Emerson's style, still eccentric, 
had been becoming clearer for some years, the reviewer 
115 XXXV(March, 1850), 254. 
116 Ibid. 


117 Thid., p. 255. 
lls Tbid., p. 26). 
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noted.119 ‘he one exception to an increasing regard 


for Emerson was expressed in an anonymous essay published 
in the magazine when it was dragging itself over the 
last mile of its course: Emerson, asserted the unknown 
author, speaks vigorously but says nothing. "Ralph 
Waldo Emerson can wrap up a subject in more mystery and 
science of language than ever a defunct Egyptien 
received at the hands of the mummy manufscturers," he 
conlcuded .120 
The estimate of Amos Bronson Alcott, however, wes 

relentlessly intolerant, amounting slmost to hetred. The 
first installment of Alcott's "Orphic Sayings," which 
appeared in The Dial did not contain «4 half-dozen cleer 
ideas, the main impression thereof being that the writer 
had gone out of his wits and that he had hed no great 
journey to make to get past their confines. 

Mounted on airy stilts of abstraction, he walked 

in the clouds, illumined by ‘a. sunshiny flesh end 

@ moonsniny haze.' He was one of that class of 

wordy sciolists who now and then offer «a safety- 

valve for literary eccentricities; who only think 

they think; and who, so far from making others 

think, awaken but one idea; which is, that Bac 


they been born with four legs, and cerried panniers, 
their ‘line of life' would not hsve been mistaken.2<2 


119 LVII(Feb., 1861), 217-218. 

120 LXV(June, 1865), 545-547. 

121 Parenthesis in a comment on the secomd mum ter 
of The Dial, from which the “Orphic Sayings” hac been 
omitted. XVI(Nov., 1840), 452. 
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Later Alcott's jottings were called "ambitious common- 


places which peep out from the cumbrous ornaments that 


overload their littleness . . ."122 mne next year Mr. 


Clark attempted to "finish Alcott off" by Calling him 
a humbug, "a horned-owl pretending to peer deep down 
into a mill-stone," a man who pretended to such light 
that he considered all his contemporaries in the dark.123 
Almost nothing directly about Thoreau except the 
criticism of the Dial appeared in the magazine. The 
one article completely devoted to him was e whimsicel 
essay designed to debunk P. T. Barnum (whose Auto- 
biography had just been published) and to praise 
Thoreau's Walden. The flippent anonymous writer con- 
sidered Thoreau as a Concord philosopher, « modern 
Diogenes fully aware of the disproportion in the world 
between shams and realities, a "bold and originsi 
thinker." His Walden was said to be full of "pithy, 
sharp, and original remarks,"124 
Partly because of Margaret Fuller's friendship with 
Horace Greeley (ever a friend of Mr. Clark) end work 
for the Tribune, she was highly esteemed by the Enicker- 


bocker. In fact, because she was thought to have sbout 


122 XVII(Feb., 1841), 172. 
123 XIX(May, 1842), 495. 
124 XLV(March, 1855), 235-241. 


he 
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her manner more earthliness than other Transcendentalists 
and also to write a clearer style, Margaret Fuller was 
the best-liked of the group. Recognizing that her 
writings could never be favored by the multitudes, the 


magazine nevertheless said of her Memoirs: 


In style and idea these volumes are completely 
original. The rhetoric is pithy and masculine ; 
the thought impulsive and suggestive. They are 
sweet kernels from the nut of Transcendentel 
Literature. No super-refinement is here. 
Cultivated intellect is married to common-sense , 
and there is a superlative freshness, which 
tn New-England forests wet with morning- 
ew. 


The tribute contimed in much the same manner, 

Thus, with the exception of the reaction to Alcott, 
the Knickerbocker began by scorning Transcendentalisn 
and the Transcendentalists but came more and more to 
understand and to eppreciate (if not to sympethize with) 
the movement and the adherents thereto. Perhaps no 
better expression of the puzzled final attitude of the 
magazine toward the group could be found than a reviewer's 
concluding remarks about Margaret Fuller's Memoirs: 

And yet, while we acknowledge the nobility of the 
aim, and the greatness and serenity of many whose 
Credo is embodied in Transcendentalisz, we profess 
ourselves skeptical of the means, and doubtful of 

the implied faith that rests in humanity. ... 

In respect of genius and intellect, Transcendentselim 


is before the age, and in respect of charity end 
catholic good-will, the advantage adheres to its side: 


125 XLI(June, 1855), 544-548. 
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but in substituting self-reliance for humble dependence ; 
in explaining away the divinity of Christ into a 
universal meaning; in its endeavor to scale the 
battlements of heaven without the ladder of ascen- 
sion; in its disregard of the Bible as an authority, 
am in its setting at nought all the sayings of tra- 
dition, we believe it to be in direct antagonism to 

the age, and falling day by day into a remote and 
isolated position. . . . We see /in Transcendentalism/ 
how humanity, guided by its better aspirations, and 
faithful to its loftier impulses, arrives at a certain 
stoic morality, which is, perhaps, the nearest approech 
to Christianity ever yet attained by those who have 
rejected its authoritative signification. But amid 

all this grandeur and elevation, the crowning virtue 
seems to us as wanting. We miss the simplicity which 
dwells in the shrine of a sanctified heart, and beams 
like the eye of childhood from beneath the brow of 
manhood and old age. . ._. Self-consciousness is 
unduly developed. . . . 126 


The criticism of the non-Transcendentel writers of 
New England was more uniformly fair than that of Transcen- 
dentelism ami the Transcendentalists. The Knickerbocker 
from first to last estimated Longfellow as one of the 
two most significant poets of America. Bryant was thought 
to be the other, somethmes the most important except 
one, Longfellow. Like Bryant, Longfellow was a contrib- 
utor to the magazine and a correspondent of the editor .227 
From the publication in the Knickerbocker of "A Psalm of 
Life" (1838), "The Skeleton in Armor" (1840), "Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year"(18359), and other esrly populer 
poems to L. G. Clark's retirement from the magazine (in 


1861), the Knickerbocker sang the praises of Longfellow. 


—_— - 


126 XLII(July, 1855), 78-T7e. 
127 For a discussion of the literary relations eo 
two men, see Appendix A, pp. ws: «50 


+ 
. 
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Not the least of the features of Longfellow's poetry 
which were praised by the magazine were the sentimentality 
amd high moral purpose of the poet's most popular verses. 
More importent than Longfellow's "taste" or his "artisti- 
cal ability," insisted the editor by way of reaction to 
Poe's criticism of Longfellow, were "the tendency of his 
writings to touch the heroic strings in our nature, to 
breathe energy into the heart, to sustain our lagging 
purposes, and fix our thoughts on what is steble and 
eternal."128 ‘this quotation and one other comment by 
the editor practically sum up the two most highly lauded 
characteristics of Longfellow's poetry: The fact that 
Voices of the Night went through five editions quickly 
was evidence, asserted Mr. Clark in 1842, "that the love 
of true poetry, the poetry of the heart and the affections, 
had taken so general and deep a root among us."229 rr 
was Longfellow's appeal to "the heart ani the affections" 
and his fixing “our thoughts on what is stable and 
eternal," then, which most especially elicited the admir- 
ation of the magazine. 


Within three months after Clark became editor of the 


magazine Outre-Mer (only two parts of which had appeared ) 


was acclaimed a book easy and graceful in style, pure in 


128 "Editor's Table," XXIITI(Feb., 1844), 184. 
129 XIX(Feb., 1842), 181. 
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sentiment and language, oblique in humor, and not devoid 
of pathos -- qualities which distinguish the Sketch Book 
and Bracebridge Hall, with which the style of Outre-Mer 
was compared. +5° When the work was issued in full, the 
journal summed up its estimate thereof as follows: "A 
quiet sweetness of thought, forcible pathos, the most 
accurate observation of men and things, a quick percep- 
tion of the burlesque, and moving appeals to the affec- 
tions, are the characteristics of Outre wer."151 the 
conception of Longfellow as a prose writer second only 
to Irving persisted for some years. More than three 
years after the comparison of the two in the reviews of 
Outre-Mer, the editor re8choed the belief (by way of 
comment on Longfellow's North American Review article on 
Anglo-Saxon poetry): Longfellow is "a fine poet, 'a 
scholer ripe and good,’ and as a prose writer, second 


only to Washington Irving. "25? 


In Hyperion Mr. Clark found that Longfellow, like 


himself, had discriminated between “the dim mistiness 

of the ultra-German style" and the saturating spirit of 
the best German writings, and had satirized the former 
while imbibing the latter.+°° ‘The Song of Hiawatha was 
admired for the exquisite melody in rhymeless poetry and 


130 IV(July, 1834), 72; and V(Jan., 1835), 89. 
131 V(May, 1835), 454. 

132 XII(July, 1638), 78. 

133 XIV(Sept., 1839), 277. 
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for the "wonderful distinctness" with which "Mr. Long- 


fellow has drawn the various pictures of nature which 


are interspersed throughout the poem."154 go ran all 


135 


except one of the Knickerbocker reviews of Longfellow. 


Truly typical of the general estimate of the poet are 


the following two sentences from a notice of The 


Spanish Student: 


We can scarcely call to mind an American writer 
who has exhibited the industry of patient acqui- 
sition, the increasing refinement of taste, the 
expansion of fancy, and the enhanced delicacy of 
execution, which have distinguished the literary 
career of the mithor of the volume before us. Nor 
in depth of thought, and power of expression, have 
Mr. Longfellow's writings fallen behind those of 
eny of his contemporaries; while in that winning 
sympathy with humanity, which finds a response in 
every bosom, it would be difficult to name his 


superior. 36 


Lowell did not share with Longfellow the uncondi- 
tional praise of the Knickerbocker; most of the comments 
on Lowell have an undertone of reserve or else directly 
point out weaknesses. Not that Lowell was disliked -- 


he was considered, in the main, "a thoughtful, feeling, 


#137 


truthful poet. A Fable for Critics had only minor 


134 XLVI(Dec., 1855), 630. 

135 Less than two years before the Knickerbocker 
died, and three years after Clark had retired from the 
editorship, a reviewer of Tales of a Wayside Inn insisted 
thet Longfellow was not a genuine poet, but only a graceful 
versifier, producing mediocre poetry.--LXIII(Feb. ,19864) ,188. 


136 XXII (Aug., 1843), 175. 
137 “Editor's Table," XXII(Dec., 1843), 596. 





weaknesses almost negligible in contrast to the 

excellencies: 
Beneath its unpretending drab cover lies hid a 
world of polished satire, keen, subtle humor and 
manly, vigorous sentinent, interspersed with 
touches of genuine pathos. ... The analysis of 
character strikes us as being in the main dis- 
criminating and just; and though occasionally 
sever? it is free from bitterness or offensive- 
ness. $8 

Lowell's Poems of a few years before had not been liked 

so well. Though the volume manifested growth on the 

part of Lowell, "a continuous advance toward a more 

decided character," it "is not without incompleteness 


of expression; it smacks of immaturity still; but it 


is the immaturity which presages a men."159 4s for the 


poem entitled "Legend of Brittany,” the second part is 
superior to the first: "It is not merely that the interest 
of the story increases, but the verse is more compressed, 
the expressions are more graphic, and the flow of the 
stanza is finer and more natural."+4° 

The criticism of Oliver Wendell Holmes was mot con- 
sistently commendatory or comdemmatory. When the Enick- 
erbocker applied superlatives to his poetry, it was slwEys 
with specific reference to his comic verse; otherwise he 
was considered either as good as many of his fellow-bards 

138 XXXII(Dec., 1848), 551. 


139 XXIII(Feb., 1844), 170. 
140 Tbid., p. 172. 
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or else occasionally as good as they in serious verse. 
As a comic poet, Holmes was considered indisputably 
the best in America, and second to only Thomas Hood in 
England. 141 Yet it would be a mistake to consider 
Holmes as "little more than an amusing satirist or a 
pleasant farceur," the magazine insisted, merely because 
the poet "has on many occasions wielded the polished 
lance of ridicule and satire; because his conception of 


the burlesque is vivid, and his wit and humor pre- 


eminent."142 fhe editor of "Old Knick" frequently 


estimated Holmes as a writer excelling in satiric, 
humorous, and burlesque poetry and as having skill in 
more serious verse; a typical comment is the following: 


We have always contended that in the satirical, 
humorous and burlesque Holmes has hardly a 
superior among the highest of his fellow-bards 

in America. .. . our poet has continued to be 
more .. . irrestibly grotesque and droll in 

his fancy and in his style, than any modern poet, 
native or foreign eviously Mr. Clark had ex- 
cepted Thomas Hood/, with whom we are acquainted. 
It is not hence to be inferred however that he 
has not excelled in other branches of the divine 
art. Sublimity is often his, and deep feeling, 
and mingled with and informing all his verse 
there runs a vein of strong common sense. .. .- 
But what we especially admire in the writings o 
Holmes is the picturesqueness of his descriptions, 
and his inimitable ease and grace of rhythm.145 


141 See "Editor's Table," XXIII(Feb., 1844), 184; 
"Editor's Table," XXI(June, 1843), 598; and "Sditor's 
Table," VIII(Dec., 1836), 756. 

142 XXVIII(Dec., 1846), 535. 

143 XXVI(Dec., 1845), 570. 
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Nor was this estimate restricted to Editor Clark. 
Six years later than the date of the preceding quoted 
excerpt, a contributor of a feature article on Holmes 
wrote: 


As a composer of light, airy verses, that move 
trippingly on the tongue; the quaint originator 

of the oldest possible conceits; a mirth-moving 
writer, the funniest man alive, when he writes 

‘as funny as he can,' he is undoubtedly excellent, 
but this is not all of him. He is a singular 
compound of opposites; humorous, but never foolish; 
on the contrary, sensible to 33 last: he is witty 
and wise, funny and forcible. 4 


In distinct contrast to this statement and others 


similer to it+45 is a feature article on "Verse, Poetry, 


and 0. W. Holmes," which appeared anonymously in 1863. 
Though unnecessarily severe in tone, the evaluation of 
Holmes by this anonymous writer is not without point, 

as is attested in the following two excerpts: 


Lately, a gentleman, widely known for his learning 
and acquirements, and particularly celebrated for 
certain quaintly humorous and scholarly articles 
in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,' has collected his 
verses in a showy blue and gold volume, and has 
entitled them poems. Many of these, camposed for 
public occasions, honor of lionized celebrities, 
were very popular at the time; and no doubdt will 
be re-perused, in their new guise, by many who 
still administer the flattering unction to the 
rhymes of Doctor Holmes. ... 

No doubt if Doctor Holmes had not distinguished 
himself by his prose publications, his so yclept 


144 “astrea: Oliver Wendell Holmes" (signed J. ¢.) 
XXXVII(Feb., 1851), 145. 

145 Such, for example, as may be found in MXvi 
(Nov., 1850), 467; LV(Feb., 1860), 212; LVIZ(april, 1 
441; and Lix(Jan., 1862), 94. 
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poetry would likewise have floated away in the 
silent waters of oblivion .. .; but his cleway, 
witty magazine articles have thrown a sort of 
halo around the man, and so, weary of praising 
his ‘Autocrat,' the public is in raptures with 
his verses... The main fault in Doctor 
Holmes’ versified writings is the frequent re- 
currence of the trite, so artfully woven with 
odd trappings of metaphor, as to impose on the 
superficial reader; leading him to accept as 
poetic fhoughts, what in reality is only pretty 
verse,+ 


Whittier, according to the Knickerbocker was not 
as important as Bryant, Longfellow, or possibly Holmes; 
but he was more significant than the critical journals 
generally acclaimed him to be. Though other reasors 
were assigned by the editor, the real reason why 
Whittier seemed to the Knickerbocker genuinely signifi- 
cant was that mch of his poetry dealt with the mumbler 


classes.147 “the reason, we apprehend, why Mr. Whittier 


is not more frequently brought forward as a prominent 
American poet, is, that his modesty is equal to his 
merit -- and the world meets nobody half way."245 The 
first statement about Whittier in the Knickerbocker enc 
the last statement about him nearly thirty years later 
refer to him as a true poet who has produced verse 

146 LIXI(Mar., 18635), 189, 192. 

147 “"Bditor's Table,” VII(May, 1836), 549. For tne 


same reason, the magazine highly esteemed Thomas Hood. 
148 Ibid. 
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running over with rich poetic thought, the value of his 
work increasing with each new volume 2” the poet possessed 
warmth and vigor; his imagination was seldom vague and 


never extravagant; and his language was both striking 


and mellifluous.15° the respect for Whittier's poetic 


powers did not keep the editor from good-naturedly 
satirizing Songs of Labor. With glee Mr. Clark quoted 
from the Democratic Review some of Park Benjamin's 
parodies of Whittiers's Songs of Labor. The following 
stanza is a fragment in honor of a street-sweeper: 


Up! from shanty, shed and hovel, 
With pick-axe and with spade; 
Ply the birch-broom and the shovel, 
Until the dirt-heap's made; 
Then, hark! Hark! it comes -- the dirt-cart! 
Six-thirty is the mark, 
We know it by when shines tbe sun -- 
We smell it in the darki1 


The Knickerbocker, then, repeatedly praised 
Longfellow's moral earnestness and sentiment, Lowell's 
vigorous style and polished satire, Holmes’ agreeable 
society verse and wonderful comic poetry, mc Whittier's 
poetryl52 about the humbler classes. Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier were not a whit behind eny 

Ibid. and IXII(Dec., 1865), 566. 

SOXXITII(Jan., 1849), 68. 

"Editor's Table," XXVII(May, 1846), 458. 

For other typical references to Whittier see 
XXVI(Aug., 1845), 176; XLI(Mar., 1855), 266; XLIV¥(Sor., 


1854), 520-522; L(Oct., 1857), 407-408; and LY¥I(Dec., 
1860), 685. ; 
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four New York writers; in fact, as estimated by this 
New York magazine, only Bryant and Halleck of New York 
could be compared in poetic skill with the New England 
quartet of great non-Transcendental poets. 

The two major New England novelists, Hawthorne and 
Melville, were admired by the Knickerbocker, too. 
Before Hawthorne had published a book (except Fanshawe), 
he contributed a tale to the magazine, "The Fountain of 
Youth,"155 which was entitled "Dr. Heidegger's Experi- 
ment" in the volume of Twice-Told Tales. In the same 
year he contributed two other tales, "A Bell's Biog- 
raphy"154 and "Edward Fane's Rosebud."255 pefore 
Hawthorne had any literary reputation to speak of, 
Mr. Clark recognized his subtle insight, weird imagination, 
and unstudied simplicity of style, and urged hin to 
contribute to the Knickerbocker "as often as your 
leisure will permit you to write; and you will please 
inform 'Clark and Edson' when you desire the quic pro 


quo. "156 When the first edition of Eawthorne's first 


important book appeared, Twice-Told Tales, (1857), the 


153 IX(Jan., 1857), 27-33. 

154 IX(Yarch, 1837), 219-223. 

155 X(Sept., 18357), 195-199. 

156 In a personal letter to Hawthorne, quoted dy 
Julian Hewthorne (but mistakenly dated Jan. 4, 1856, insteec 
of Jan. 4, 1837), Hawthorme and Eis Wife, Vol. I, pe 1385. 
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Knickerbocker pronounced it a work excelling in purity 
of style, quiet humor, genuine pathos, sincerity of 
tone, and vivid descript ions.157 When the second 
edition of the same work appeared, the Knickerbocker 
exclaimed: "We scarcely know Mr. Hawthorne's superior 
as a quiet yet acute obsefver and most faithful limner 


of Nature."158 yoreover, as a writer for children, 


Hawthorne was ranked as the best in america or England.159 
The Scarlet Letter, as one migtt suspect, was highly 
esteemed; it was said to be a psychological romance 
written with sustained power to the close, with searching 
analysis of the human heart, and with graphic pictures 
of the manners and the characters of the seventeenth 
century.269 so well liked was The House of Seven 
Gables, which appeared the next year, that Editor Clerk 
informed his readers that he neglected every duty to 
read the romance completely through at one sitting; 
Hawthorne seemed to him as skilful a romancer as Scott.161 
Even Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne's satire on Brook 

157 IX(April, 1837), 422-425. 

158 XiIX(March, 1842), 282. For a similar review 
of a still later edition, see XXXVII(March, 1851), 264-265. 

159 xXIX(June, 1842), 598. See, also, XLII(Oct., 
5eee) ee 


XXXV(May, 1850), 451-452. 
161 XXXVIII(May, 1851), 455-457. 
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Parm end reformers in general, was highly lauded by 
Albert Mathews ina feature article of the Knicker- 
pocker.262 yet the Knickerbocker always recognized 
that Hawthorne was a writer "for the fastidious few; not 
the mltitude."165 

There were fewer references in the Knickerbocker to 
Herman Melville than to any other major New England 
writer except Thoreau; there were enough, however, to 
reveal its estimate of Typee, Omoo, and White-Jacket. 
The racy style and infectious bonhommie of Typee wes 
commended; but its pretensions as a literal description, 
as a true account of actual experience (the subtitle was 
A Residence in the Margquesos) were severely criticized. 
As a travel book it was said to be without merit; but és 
a romance, appealing.154 ‘The reviewer of the third 
edition of Omoo thought it more believable as real 


experience than Typee, but as a romance mich less 


spiriteda.165 Three years later, in @ review of White- 


Jacket, the editor of the magazine summed up his estimate 
of Melville's works in his opening remarks: 
Well, we are glad to find the author of 'Typee' 
162 XL(Nov., 1852), 381-385 
163 LVUI(Sept., 1661), 282. 


164 XXVII(May, 1846), 450. 
165 XXIX(June, 1847), 562. 





on the right ground at last. When we read his 
‘Mardi,’ or rather tried to read it, for we 
never could get quite through it, we feared that 
the author had mistaken his bent, like a comic 
actor with a ‘penshong' for tragedy, and that 
we were thenceforth to hear from him in a pseudo- 
philosophical rifacciaments of Carlyle and 
Emerson. ‘Redburn’ reassured us; and now comes 
'White-Jacket,' to reinstate the author in the 
best good-graces of the reading public. Not a 
page of this last work has escaped us; and so 
strong was the continuous interest which it 
excited a quality not always encountered even 
in the most popular works of our time, that we 
accomplished its perusal in two 'sittings,' 
unavoidably protracted, we may remark, for we 
could not leave the work, while there was yet a 
page unread. Without the aid of much insgination, 
but with a daguerreotype-like naturalness of 
description of all the writer saw and felt hir- 
self, and all which he saw others feel, lr. 
Melville has given us a volume which, in its 
evident truthfulness and accuracy of personal 
and individual delineation, reminds us continually 
of that admirable and justly popular work, the 
Two Years Before the Mast of the younger Dana. 
vein o y or percolates through the book; 
and a sort of unctious toying with verde, meanings, 
is once in a while to be met with . . .+%6 


In the review of White-Jacket the editor of the 
Knickerbocker parenthetically indicated his high estimate 


of Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 


the first of the minor New England writers to be dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Immediately upon the publication 
of Dana's book the Knickerbocker enthusiastically 
reviewed it and quoted excerpts from it, opening with the 


remark: “We have no hesitation in pronouncing this 


166 XXXV(May, 1850), 448. 
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volume one of the most striking and evidently faithful 


pictures of ‘real life' at sea, that has ever come 
under our observation."157 with equal enthusiasm a 
year later Editor Clark rejoiced in the American and 
English popularity of the work, especially noting that 
the English Lords of the Admiralty had ordered a copy 
for every library in the British Navy.2®8 wr, clark 
asserted that "the Knickerbocker was the first American 
periodical to place the merits of this remarkable work 
before our countrymen, "169 

An attitude of respect was exhibited by the Knicker- 
bocker for most of the other minor New Englend authors, 
many of whom were contributors. James T. Fields, for 
example, a life-long friend and correspondent of Editor 
Clark, was thought well of by the magazine. The 
geniality and simplicity of his poetry, as well as 
Pields' interpretation of various phases of human 


character and his keen observation of the outer world, 


were specifically commended .170 

T, W. Parsons was a mich more frequent contridutor 
to the magazine than was Fields. His rollicking, 

167 XVI(Oct., 1840), 348. 

168 xXVII(June, 1841), 529-550. 


169 Ibid. 
170 XXXTIT (April, 1849), 355-354. 





satirical "Mail Robber Letters" have already been 
referred to.+71 Parsons! translation of the Inferno was 
lauded as scrupulously exact in copy, gmooth and 
melodious in versification.17? His Poems, published in 
1854, were naturally praised, since many of then, including 
"on a Bust of Dante,” had previously appeared in the 
magazine.175 similarly, John Godfrey Sexe and Henry 

T. Tuckerman, were contributors to the Knickerbocxer, 
the former of whom the magazine ranked as the second 
best comic poet of america, Holmes being first. The 
whole of Saxe's satirical poem Progress was lixec, cut 
most especially the lines satirizing Transcendentalists, 
beginning: 


Room for the sages! -- Hither comes ¢« §yrong 
Of blooming Platos, trippingly along.+ 


For quite different qualities, the Enickerbocésr con 
mended the works of H. T. Tuckerman, from his first 
book of "fine taste, rich fancy, pure morality," The 
Italian Sketch Book,175 on to the last book publishes 
during the lifetime of the mazatine. When ir. Tackermen 
became editor of the Boston Miscellany, *he TnickerdockrS 

171 Chapter IV, p.iof 

172 XXII(Aug., 1845), 175. 

173 XLIV(Nov., 1854), 5135-515. 


174 XXVIII(Sept., 1846), 254-256. 
175 Vi(dune, 1835), 345-544. 
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expressed high hopes of his success.!76 41) of his 
prose writings were admired for their terse and simple 
language ,17’ and his poems for their "purity of style 
and fervor of expression, "178 

The minor women writers of New England, meh as 
Miss Catherine Sedgwick, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, 
were as warmly commended as the male authors. The 


extravagant commendation bestowed upon Catherine 


Sedgwick was surely undeserved. Alien Prescott,?79 


The Linwoods (in some respects "the best novel we have 


ever read") ,180 4 Love-Token for Children 141 Letters 


from Abroad to Kindred at Home,19? wealth and worth,1%5 
The Boy of Mount Rhigi ,1& Pacts and Fanc ies ,+55 Rose 


Clark (Miss Sedgwick, asserted the reviewer, is America's 
greatest woman genius) ,+8° werried or Single,*+*7 and 


176 XXI(Feb., 1843), 198. 

177 For example, see the comments on Tuckerman's 
biographical memoir of Greenough, XLII(Sept., 1855), 297, 
and his collected biographical and critical essays, XL 
(March, 1857), 302-305. 

XXXVII(June, 1851), 547. 
V(March, 1835), 250. 
VI(Oct., 1835), 368-369. 
XI(Jan., 1858), 75. 
XVIII(Sept., 1841), 258-259. 
XIX(Febd., 1842), 182-185. 
XXXII(Nov., 1848), 457. 
XXXI(Jan., 1848), 67. 
XLVII(Jan., 1856), 72-77. 
L(Oct., 1857), 411-412. 
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Memoir of Joseph Curtis!®8 are part of the books of this 
prolific authoress, which were highly praised. Mrs. 
Sigourney's equally numerous works were reviewed with 
a little more temperateness. Her defects were occasionally 
suggested; "yet for the production of pure pathetic, and 
simple, but deep, verse, we certainly deem her the 
Autocratix of the band. In the choice of her themes, 
she is neither learned nor discursive: yet what she 
touches she ornaments. Her inspiration seems to be 
derived from the contemplation of her God and her 
Country. .. "289 ‘The Knickerbocker did not comment 
on Uncle Tom's Cabin, but in a vigorous review of Mrs. 
Stowe's Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands one discovers the 
magazine to have been somewhat scornful of her. Mrs. 
Stowe was accused of being inaccurate and somewhat 
deceptive in her comments upon what she said she saw, 190 


She was, however, given credit for writing in an 


agreeable style. The estimate of Sarah Helen Whitman 


was more favorable. Although Mr. Clark later could not 
agree with her in her defense of Poe (in Edgar Allan 


188 LII(Oct., 1858), 404-407. 

189 V(Jan., 1835), 76. For some other typicel 
references to Mrs. Sigourney's writings, see Vi(Dec., 
1835), 566; XI(April, 1938), 579; XII(Oct., 1858), 570; 
XX(Dec., 1842), 577; XXXIX(April, 1852), 368; end Li(Febd., 
1858), 199. 

190 XLIV(Sept., 3654), 501-302. 
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Poe and His critics) ,+9+ne had previously commended her 
own poems, as published under the title Hours of Life: 
"aA fine ear for the melody of verse, a delicate taste, 
strong, pure feeling, a real love of nature, and a 
good degree of imagination, are their prominent char- 
acteristics. "192 

The Knickerbocker had something to say about all of 
the other New England writers of the day. In estimates 
of both major and minor writers of the rival literary 
center, this New York magazine, which numbered as many 
contributors from New England as from Pennsylvania and 
New York, was entirely unprejudiced. The weakness of 
the Knickerbocker evaluations of New Englanders was that 
of its criticism of literature in general: the magazine 
was not severely critical enough; it was too easily 
Pleased with books. 

The contact between the Knickerbocker and the 


Pennsylvania writers was particularly close in the 


thirties and forties, because Willis Gaylord Clark, 

twin-brother of Editor Clark, and himself well mown 
in Philadelphia literary circles as a poet, essayist, 
literary critic, and editor, was associate editor of 


the Knickerbocker from 1834 till his death in 1841. 


191 LV(April, 1860), 429. 
192 XLII(Dec., 1853), 620. 
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During most of this time Willis Clark's Philadelphia 
office was considered a branch office of the Knicker- 
bocker, through which both subscriptions and contri- 
butions from points south were often received. Toward 
only one of the Pennsylvania writers was the attitude 
of the journal definitely prejudiced. Dr. James McHenry, 
a poet, novelist, playwright, and critic, in some way 
angered Willis Clark; and McHenry's boastful pretensions 
to skill as a man of critical acumen annoyed Lewis 
Gaylord Clark. Hence no kind word about the Philadelphia 
physician-author appeared in the magazine. The doctor's 
musical interlude, Which Shall I Marry? Or Who Loves 
Best?, was ironically reviewed in a mock appeal for a 
better appreciation of "the greatest poetical Longinus 
alive." A single excerpt will illustrate the reviewer's 
contempt for Dr. McHenry: 

- « « though like many other plays from the same 

hand, it was never performed,’ -- though the actor 

from whom we received it in mamuscript, could pre- 

vail on no one of his fellow players to take a 

part therein, -- yet we do not think it so unworthy, 

and are determined to drag its blushing merits 

into day.195 


Even more contemptuous was Editor Clark's review of 


McHenry's narrative poem in ten books, The Antediluvians, 


or the World Destroyed. After demonstrating that the 


193 VI(Nov., 1835), 474. 
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work is a "tuneless abortion,” he concluded: "We have 
trespassed sufficiently upon our space, to set forth 
the pretensions of a work which neither deserved, nor 
has ever elicited, a word of honest praise, and which 
has fallen still-born from the English and American 
press. "194 

The remarks about Robert Montgomery Bird, a 
Philadelphia novelist and @ramatist, were in decided 
contrast to those about McHenry. Bird's romantic novel 
of Mexico, Calavar, or the Knight of the Conquest, was 
liked particularly for its passages descriptive of 
battles and conquests, “unsurpassed by the best of 
scott."295 His next historical romance, full of ad- 
venture and war, The Infidel, was just as highly com- 
mended; some of Bird's qualities as a romancer were 
said to be:". . . a thorough acquaintance with the 
history from which he gives the semblance of truth to 


the fictitious adjuncts of his story; a rich, and some- 


times warm imagination, with a taste which seems to lux- 

uriate among the proprieties of language and demeanor 

which marked a chivalrous yet iron age."196 Bird's 

two main defects as a ramancer were thought to be the 
194 XVII(June, 1841), 525. 


195 Iv(Dec., 1834), 489-491. 
196 V(June, 1835), £40. 
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habit of using too many long dialogues and the tendency 
to use too many untranslated foreign names -- names 
which defy the pliability of the lithest and longest 
Christian tongue. The author's tale of pioneer Kentucky 
life, Nick of the Woods, was liked best of all, 
especially the characters of the original Queker of the 
Woods, Bloody Nathan, and the backwoods hero, Kosaring 
Ralph Stackpole. The only faults, according to the 
Knickerbocker, were a few exaggerations of scene and 
adventure and an unnecessary severity of treatment of 
the Indians, which shows that the critic dic not uncer- 
stand that it was romantic satire.297 

As early as 1848, when Boker, then twenty-five, 


had just begun his dramatic and peetic career, *he 


Knickerbocker adjudged George Henry Zoker « potential 


literary genius, «s revealed in the tragedy Calaynos.*%* 
In an excellent review of Boker's second tragedy, samme 
Boleyn, the magazine estimated the play as ome possessing 
the highest tragic power and admirable sustaining of 


The Betrothal as performed at the Sroadway 
New York, Bditor Clark reported it as "one 
197 IX(april, 1857), 419-421. 


198 XxXtII(Dec., 1845), 555. 
199 XXXv(Ped., 1350), 
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signal triumphs yet attained by an American in dramatic 
literature, and not excelled by any modern English 
writer."200 ne praise bestowed upon Roker's volume of 
poems entitled, after the principal piece, The Podesta's 
Daughter was unreserved, too,“9l although in « second 
review of the volume the critic admitted Boker hed not 
then written enough non-dramatic poetry to justify a 
broad estimate of his poetic powers , 02 The statement 
could be made, however, that Boker was a born poet 
gradually making himself a significant poet, the 


reviewer believed. The belief in his poetic skill 


grew.©05 


The same inclination to see the good in writings 
that really had merit was shown in the reaction to such 
minor Pennsylvania writers as Joseph C. Neal and Miss 
Eliza Leslie. Nesl's Charcoal Sketches, first end 


second series, was warmly commended. According to the 


Knickerbocker, Neal hed a "quick eye to perceive, the 


nice judgment to discriminate, the active memory to 
retain, the vigorous pen to depict, and above all, the 
soul, the mind, the genius, call it what you will, to 
XXXVII(Jan., 1851), 85. 
xx IX(Feb., 1852), 177-180. 


XXXIX(March, 1853), 270-272. 
XLIX(Feb., 1857), 195-196. 
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infuse into the whole life and spirit and power , "204 
The marvelously prolific Miss Leslie, elder sister of 
the artist, was liked chiefly because of her skill in 
depicting graphic and life-like scenes, especially those 
containing implicit social setire. Her best work, 
probably Mrs. Washington Potts, received hearty applause 
from a reviewer, 5 

In the Knickerbocker criticism of Pennsylvanie 
writers, it may be seen, there was no jealous feeling of 
literary rivalry or sectional prejudice. 

Toward both of the outstanding writers of the South, 
Poe and Simms, the Knickerbocker was decidedly prejudiced, 
unfortunately; but not at all because of sectional 
jealousy. Both Poe and Simms were aggressive anc 
comingly vitriolic in their personal criticism of 
Lewis Gaylord Clark. The explanation and history 
Poe-Clark controversy, as well as some of the criticel 
opinions on Poe's works, are given in Appendix A of 
this study. 206 Here it will be necessary only to 
summarize the Knickerbocker estimate of Poe's literary 
works. The Knickerbocker criticism of Poe before 1540 
was not hostile. For example, although The Narretive of 


204 XXI(Feb., eth 198. 


208 XXI(June, 1845), 577. 
206 See pages “:°- *+4 
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Arthur Gordon Pym contained too mich horror and was in 
a “loose and slip-shod style," the magazine asserted, 


yet it had an admirable "Robinson Crusoe-ish sort of 


simplicity in narretion."®97 poets similar work, the 


Journal of Julius Rodman, was spoken of as « work of the 
"clever hand" of Mr. E. A. Poe, who "has shown us how 
deftly he can manage this gecies of Crusoe material ."202 
In July of the same year Poe was charecterized as "a 
spirited writer."209 ‘thereafter, however, all references 
to Poe were marred by the enmity of spirit which 
prompted them and which is all too clearly evident in 
them. Whenever any merit at all had to be ellowed Poe, 
it was grudgingly and reservedly expressed, «es in « 
review in 1850 of Poe's iiorks, in which poetical inge- 
nuity and critical acuteness were attributed to the 
author only after Poe's carping attitude had deez 
emphasized. 210 Whenever an eppropriate cocession srose, 
condemnatory biographical incidents with editorial 
moralizing were printed, as in October, 1550, in « review 
of Poe's Works ,211 Even though The Raven was sdmittec 
to be "a unique and msical piece of versification,* 

207 XIT(aug., 1838), 167. 

208 “Editor's Table,” XV(april, 1540. 

209 “Bditor's Table,” XVI(July, 1840), 


210 XXV(Peb., 1850), 165-164. 
211 XXXVI(Oct., 1850), S70-S72. 
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in a review published in January, 1846, defects were 
emphasized; indeed, the review may be taken as typical 
of the Knickerbocker under-estimates of Poe's significance: 


A talent for versification may exist without a 
genius for poetry; and according to our own 
estimate of Mr. Poe's abilities, his poetical 
constitution is nothing more than an aptitude for 
rhythm. We should judge as much, from reading 
his criticisms of poetry, which seem to have been 
written after a very thorough cramming of Blair's 
lectures amd the essays of Lord Kaimes. In 
several instances he has asserted that there can- 
not be such a thing as a didactic poem. This 
demolishes at one swoop about nine-tenths of what 
the world has heretofore considered the highest 
poetry. If we can gain any distinct meaning 
from Mr. Poe's criticisms and verses, it is this: 
a poem is a metrical composition without ideas. 
'The Haunted Palace’ and other of his best per- 
formances were certainly composed upon such a 
principle; and the same might be said of many of 


his prosg gsseys, words being the sole substance 
of them. *2 


William Gilmore Simms at first gave promise of 
being the favorite contributor to the Knickerbocker, for 
in 1835 he contributed five poems at various intervals 
and in 1836 he contributed four.poems and a long story, 
"Major Rocket." In all, he contributed at least sixteen 
poems and one long tale, all before the middle of 1859. 
During those years, too, the Knickerbocker criticism of 
Simms! novels was in the main favorable, and in part 
highly commendetory. Guy Rivers, for example, was in 


1834 evaluated as a serious rival to Cooper's novels, 


212 XXVII(Jan., 1846), 70. 
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in some respects actually superior to Cooper's works, 
as in Simms! more natural portrayal of female char- 
acters.“15 Purthermore, the characters of Guy Rivers 
are realistically depicted and the plot brought about 
by a natural convergence of incidents. Best of all, 
a fine tone of moral reasoning, a deep knowledge of the 
heart and its good and bad impulses, runs through the 
book -- these and other excellencies the reviewer 
attributed to the Simms novel, the only faults noted 
being too much stylistic stateliness am minmutiee of 


descriptions, “14 The Yemassee was reviewed three tines, 


the second one revealing the Knickerbocker as an 
enthusiast for Simms: 


If we do not err, no indigenous author hes ever 
gone into the wigwam of the aborigines, end 
described them as they existed in their original 
degradation. The native has deen presented in 
previous American novels, as more or less 

hanged by his intercourse with the whites, in- 
bibing their habits, etc. Our author has zone 
into the lodge of the red man, and with the 
pencil of a painter, has given us living, 
breathing sketches of aboriginal life. The 
poetry of Indian tradition, -- the stirring 
scenes of early border warfare, -- the romance 

of superstition, and of wild and characteristic 
savage customs, -- are portrayed with s faithful- 
ness and skill, that mark the wee as & correct 
observer, and a faithful limmer.“-* 


213 IV(Aug., 1834), 145. 

214 Ibid. 

215 V(April, 1835, 342-345. See, also, | 
1835), 260, and V(May, 1935), 470-472. 
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The Partisan was warmly praised the next year, but also 
criticized for lack of finish and polish in both plan 
and style.216 The characterization, especially of 
Major Singleton, was particularly commended. Mellichampe, 
noticed twice, was thought to be more "correct, equal, 
and elegant” in style and subtler in characterization. 
There were too many incidents, too much of senguinary 
conflict, and too many characters brought over from 
previous novels, however .227 

Gradually, Simms' defects came to be more and more 
marked. In 18359 his Carl Werner and Other Tales was s2ic 
to be unsuccessful in transfusing the Germen spirit into 
English, but his Southern Passages and Pictures was 
commended.“48 in the same year Sinmms' The Damsei of 
Darien was lauded for its exuberance of fancifulzess “mt 
scored for its lack of finidh: "With ell his power of 
description, his knowledge of human character, amc his 


felicity of expression, Mr. Simms is too often careless, 


and occasionally affected. “219 


Thus, up to 1840 or a little beyond, the Enicker- 


bocker lauded Simms and criticized only with the utmost 


216 VII(Jan., 1836), 91-92. 

217 VIII(aug., Dec., 1856), 248, 737. 
218 XIII(Jan., 1839), SO, 2. 

219 XIV(Nov., 1839), 457-458. 
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kindness. From 1842 on, however, few kind things about 
Simms found publication in the Knickerbocker. The 
explanation lies, not in sectional prejudice, but in 
Simms' own unnecesssrily harsh remarks about the Knicker- 
bocker. Simms pursued a rather stormy route in his 
magazine career, anyway, attacking others and defending 
himself. In May, 1842, as at many other times before, 
Editor Clark briefly commended Southern periodicals in 
general and expressed a hope that no strong sectional 
feeling would arise to the detriment of a republic of 
letters.229 in August of the same year Editor Clerk 


commented on Simms! article of rebuttel in the June, 


1842, issue of The Magnolia.“*1 his article by Sims 


marks the sudden and complete change in the Knickerbocker 

attitude toward Simms. In the article Simms had with 

apparent malice, Clerk thought, seid harsh things ebdout 

the Knickerbocker, even though without exception the 

latter had shown as kindly and appreciative spirit 

toward all Southern periodicals emi toward Simms hin- 

self. Let self-important kr. Simms recognize, now 

retorted Editor Clark, that the Knickerbocker Goes not 
220 “Editor's Table,” XIX(May, 2), For 

a previously expressed high estimate he Sena $e 


see XVIT (April, 1841), 3SS7. 
221 "Editor's Table,” X(Aug., 1542), 199-200. 
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recognize in him "a competent arbiter literatum; his 
‘lots' of labored romances -- upon which Time and the 
silent indifference of the public, more potential than 


a thousand censorial voices, are already doing their 
2 


work -- to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


There was some moderation in the review of Simms! 
narrative poem, Donna Florida, the next year; but the 
defects were emphasized: circumlocutious style, 
inappropriate diction, and unnatural humor.?25 41) 
other references to Simms were either unfavorable or 
only formally polite.°4 The following two sentences 
are typical of the extreme to which the magazine went: 
"He /Simms7 continually mars his performances by the 
most melancholy attempts at waggery and by-play. Zut 
whoever looks for humor in Mr. Simms might as well 
look for a smile in the jaws of an alligator; he is 
as incapable of humor as he is of perceiving thet 
quality in others."225 

To all other Southern writers and to all Southern 
periodicals the Knickerbocker was markedly and continuslly 

222 Ibid., p. 200. 

223 XXTT(Sept., 1843), 265-267. 

224 Examples are XXIV(Dec., 1844), 570; XXVI(Dec., 
1845), 587; XxXXI(Jan., 1848), 66; and XCCVI (Mey, 1951), 


466-467. 
225 XXVIII (April, 1846), 558. 
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kind. Indeed, many Southern writers, besides Simms, 
such as R. M. Charlton, R. H. Wilde, J. M. Legare, 

Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mary E. Lee, George D. Prentice, 
G. B. Singleton, William Tappan Thompson, and others, were 
contributors to the magazine. As illustrative of this 
favorable evaluation of Southern literature, the esti- 
mates of John Pendleton Kennedy, Philip Pendleton Cooke, 
R. M. Charlton, and Mrs. E. F. Ellet may be briefly 
cited. 
Kennedy's Horse Shoe Kobinson, reviewed twice, wae 

called an excellent novel with an uncouth name: 

The author has an inveterate penchant for out- 

landish titles; but open his for and you will 

find it filled with a series of heart-moving 

events, of mscle-moving humor, end descriptions 

of scenery and character, which few American 

novelists have gprpassed, end many have not 

attained unto. 
A few months later the editor commended Mr. Kennedy 


upon the marked success of Horse Shoe Robinson and urged 


him to write another novel, 227 When, three years later, 


Rob of the Bowl appeared, the magazine praised its 

purity of style, well-laid plot, naturally workedc-up 

incidents, carefully drawn characters, amd in particulier 

its moral tendency.228 Kennedy's biography of Willian 
226 VI(July, 1835), 71. 


227 VII(Jan., 1836), 93. 
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Wirt, which was published in 1849, was liked fully as 
well as his novels had been. The Knickerbocker commended 
especially Mr. Kennedy's pictures of social life in the 
days of William wirt.229 


The Virginia poet Philip Pendleton Cooke was well 


liked but not unreservedly praised by the Knickerbocker. 


His ballads, particularly "The Master of Bolton" and 
"Geoffrey Tetenoire," were said to be spirited; but the 
diction was often uncouth and inappropriate; moreover, 
Mr. Cooke, who evidently had studied Tennyson and 
Macaulay, should have learned "a little more harmony from 
them."250 Nearly twenty years later the magazine 
printed in the department of Original Contributions «a 
favorable estimate, mostly biographical, though, of the 
Virginia poet. 251 

R. M. Charlton, of Savannah, Georgia, judge and 
United States Senator, was long an intimete friend and 
correspondent of Mr. Clark and also a frequent Knicker- 
bocker contributor of "Leaves from the Portfolio of a 
Georgia Lawyer." In a review of Judge Charlton's 
Poems by himself and his brother Dr. Thomas J. Charlton, 

229 XXXIV(Dec., 1849), 547-548. 


230 XXIX(April, 1847), 366-367. 
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after speaking of the humor and warm feeling of the 
judge's prose, Editor Clark said of Charlton as a poet: 
"He has a fine ear for the melody of verse, a fertile 
imagination, and evidently a warm and susceptible heart; 


and these are important qualities in the formation of 


a poetical character.252 In a later review of the same 


volume Mr. Clark reiterated in substance what he had 
often said about Southern literature; the high respect 
for Southern literary men and women which the Knicker- 
bocker exhibited directly am indirectly is suggested 
in the following sentence: 
It is pleasant to find among the public men of the 
South that devotion to letters which is already an 
earnest of her future distinction; and whatever 
difficulties her literature may struggle under, it 
is not too mch to believe, that with such men as 
Legare and Charlton in her front rank, she will ere 
long make her literary name and fame widely ‘known 
anong the nations! of this great repubdlic.©55 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet was born in New York state, 
but when very young whe married:a South Carolina 
professor of chemistry (in South Carolina College), Ir. 
Ellet. She seems to have been a learned woman, 
especially gifted as a linguist; for her first volume 
contained many poems translated from other languages 
and her second was The Characters of Schiller. At any 


232 XIV(Nov., 1839), 459-460, 
233 XXI(Feb., 1843), 178. 
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rate, the Knickerbocker was proud of her as a contri- 


butor of reflective and didactic poetry. ‘The high 


estimate which the magazine placed on her work is 
illustrated by a review of her Poems, Translated and 


Original: 
She is unquestionably the most learned poetess 
on this side the Atlantic; and her acquirements, 
instead of rendering her pedantic, have given 
to her compositions a graceful elegance, which 
cannot well be too much admired. ... She is 
not so sententious, nor yet so pathetic, as Mrs. 
Sigourney is often found to be; but there is a 
lovely flow of feminine and delicate thought, 
in all her writings. Great purity of sentiment 
is inculcated every where in her pages; and her 
superior kgste ornaments every subject she 
chooses.” 

The criticism in the Knickerbocker of Southern 
literature was, it may be seen, in the main favorable. 
The two leading Southern writers, eat first lauded, not 
only invited but also provoked the adverse criticism of 
themselves. 

The same eagerness to find: good literature in 
every geographical section of the United States was 
revealed in the attitude of the Knickerbocker toward 
writers of "pioneer" literature. It has been seen that 
Timothy Flint was for a little while editar of the 


Knickerbocker and for a longer time contributor to it. 


234 ViI(Jan., 1836), 92. See, also, OCVI\| 
1850), 374. 
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Likewise, both James Hall and his wife were contributors, 
as were "Phoenix," Alfred Street, Henry Rk. Schoolcraft, 
Albert Pike, and others. As examples of the criticism of 
this literature, the estimates of James Hall, Alfred 
Street, and W. D. Gallagher are here indicated. 

When Langtree was editor of the magazine, Hall re- 
ceived no compliments. His The Harpe's Head was said 
to be thick in plot, and puffy and detailed in descrip- 
tion #- the reason for such unfavorable criticism is 
found in an appended statement, in which the reviewer 
said he was tired of "this west country twaddle," 


"salt river roaring," and “west country slang dialect."255 


When Lewis Clark became editor, however, the criticism 
of Hall and other Westerners took a different cast, as 
may be seen from the following excerpt from a review 
of Hall's Tales of the Border: 


Mr. Hall belongs emphatically to the Great West 

. + « , and his literary labors are vigorous and 
manly, like the noble people among whom he has 
lived. .. . The writer has, with great, but easy 
skill, delineated Western scenery, and manners, and 
events in border history. The excellent works of 
Flint and Hall, -- by mingling the grace of diction 
with attractive subjects, -- have done more toward 


making the West under stood, than the labors of any 
writers in our country. 


Similar praise was awarded Hall's prose descriptive 


235 I1(0ct., 1833), 310. 
236 V(Jan., 1835), 73. 





sketches of the Western states,°97 
In the strictest sense, perhaps, Alfred B. Street 

cannot be called a writer of "pioneer" poetry; but, 
although Street was born in New York state, he knew 
and wrote about the wild life of the undeveloped 
sections of his native state. Griswold commented on 
the experience out of which the descriptive poet wrote: 

But within a rifle-shot of the little village 

where nearly all his life has been passed, are 

centurial woods, from which the howlings of 

wolves have disturbed his sleep, and in which 

he has tracked the bear and the deer, and roused 

from their nests their winged inhabitants. In 

the spring time he has looked from his window 

upon fallow fires, and in the summer upon fields 

of wavering grain, spotted by undecayed stumps of 

forest giants, and on trees that stand, charred 

and black, in mournful observation of the settler's 

invasion, £98 
The Knickerbocker always praised Street. A repre- 
sentative estimate of him is the following remark from 
a review of Street's Drawings and Tintings: "As a 
careful and minute observer of nature, in every phase 
of season and change of the hours; from the wide and 
comprehensive general view, to the most delicate 
scanning of the aspect of the lowliest shrub and 


flower; we scarcely know our author's superior, after 


Bryant."2359 a few months after this the editor defended 


237 XII(July, 1838), 76-77. 
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Street against an unduly severe review in the North 
American Review for October, 1844. Admitting that 
Street's language was not always adequately restrained, 
Mr. Clark queried: 
Those faithful transcripts of Nature, in which 
her minutest lineaments are copied, ... were 
they not worthy of mention ...? ... WNo 
one who has ever lived in the country, and who 
has an eye to see and a heart to feel the 
beauties of Nature, can fail to perceive Mr. 
Street's great merit as a limner of her charms,240 
Ever thereafter, as before, the magazine, properly 
characterized Alfred B. Street as the best possible 
painter of the details of a forest or a landscape. 241 
William D. Gallagher, born in Philadelphia but 
for many years a Cincinnati journalist and finally a 
Kentucky farmer, was a true Westerner. The Knicker- 
bocker spoke of his first poems, published under the 
title Erato, as full of feeling but uneven in style 


and careless in rhythm and melody. The poems most 


highly commended were "The Usurer's Death," "The 


Bridal," and "The Neglected."242 ‘the magazine later 
noticed that Gallagher had improved in poetic skill, 
so that his reflective passages became animated and his 


240 XXIV(Nov., 1844), 465. 

241 For example, XXVII(March, 1846), 360; XXXIV 
(Oct., 1849), 353-354; XXXIV(Nov., 1849), 445-447; 
XXXVITI(Dec., 1851), 634; and LVI{oct., 1860), 415-415. 

242 V(April, 1835), 348-349. Also, VI(Dec., 
1835), 509-570. 
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descriptions distinctively vivid, 245 The Knickerbocker 
came finally to estimate Gallagher as "one of the most 
distinguished of all our western poets,"244 

Other Western writers were welcomed with similar 
open-mindedness. 

As a policy of practical benefit, the Knickerbocker 
was kindly disposed toward all contemporaneous period- 
icals; hence there is nothing really critical about its 
monthly comments on contemporary journals. A few 
typical remarks about representative magazines and 
reviews of the day may be cited as indicative of all 
such comments. One would suspect the Knickerbocker to 
have been cautiously courteous to New York rivals, by 
whom the magazine desired to be commended, itself. So 
it was; a typical reference is such as the one to the 
weekly Albion of New York as "that ancient, copious, 


tasteful, well-conducted and well-known weekly journal, "25 


The great Boston review, the North American Review, 


though sometimes disagreed with rather violently,=4° 
was regularly referred to as "the best quarterly journal 


of literature that has ever appeared in this country."°47 


243 IX(June, 1837), 615. 

244 XXXVI(Dec., 1850), 558. 

245 XLI(Feb., 1855), 196. 

246 As in comments in Knickerbocker, IX(Feb., 
1837), 188. 

247 XXVI(Nov., 1845), 455. 
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Just as Clark was retiring from the Knickerbocker 
after twenty-six years of continual service, he reit- 
erated for the nth time his high estimate of the North 
American Review: 
We never take up a number of this old and prominent 
Review, without a feeling of gratitude that it 
remains as a representative and exponent of the 
growing literature of our country. We know that it 
represents us most favorably abroad; and we are glad 
to hear also that it is more and more appreciated 
in our own country. sf ought to have a hundred 
thousand subscribers.<48 
The Philadelphia magazines received comparable, if not 
equal, praise. In July, 1837, William E. Burton's The 
Gentleman's Magazine was lauded without reserve, for 
example.°49 when Griswold assumed editorial charge of 
Graham's Magazine, in 1842, Clark commended him for 
dispensing with fashion plates and for securing much 
correspondents as Cooper, Bryant, and Longfellow, 250 
As mentioned in another connection, the Knicker- 
bocker always praised Southern periodicals. In 184l 
The Magnolia, or Southern Monthly, then published in 


Savannah, later in Charleston, was highly praiseé by 


the Knickerbocker as representing a “corps of good 


contributors, "251 The Charleston Southern Literary 


248 LV(June, 1860), 640. 
249 X(July, 1837), 87. 

260 XX(Aug., 1842), 208, 
251 XVII(April, 19841), 357. 
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Journal was recommended as strictly just in its literary 


criticism.*°* Russell's Magazine, of the same city, was 


said to “reflect great credit upon both Southern prose 
writers and Southern bards."©55 ‘the southern Quarterly 
Review, also of Charleston, was known and read by 
Editor Clerk.254 Even a little magazine published at 
Eatonton, Georgia, The Plantation Journal, was praised.255 
The praise awarded these ephemeral journals, however, 
was little as compared with the repeated eulogies 
pronounced upon the great Richmond magazine, the Southern 
Literary Messenger. In 1850 ir. Clark exclaimed that he 
was delighted 

that a purely literary periodical, of its high 

character, should be so well sustained in the 

southern section of our glorious republic. We 


find invariably in its well-filled pages both 
instruction and entertainment. ... A contempt 


for literary humbugeowsness» a discriminating 
critical judgment, @ pure and flowing style, 
are apparent in the editorial department ohn 
R. Thompson was editor and proprietor at e 


time7, which is evidenjiy so well sustained only 
by unwearied industry. 


Such was the lavish praise bestowed on journals 


throughout the country. 
Much of the Knickerbocker criticism of both English 


252 VII(March, 1836), 314. 

253 L(Dec., 1857), 634. 

254 XXXVII(way, 1851), 466-467. 
255 LV1(Aug., 1860), 193-195, 
256 XXxXXV(Feb., 1840), 172. 
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and American literature was discouragingly superficial; 
practically all of it was casual and therefore apparent- 
ly insignificant; yet many bold but thoroughly sound 
critical opinions were expressed in the book notices 
and editorial chat. It should be remembered, moreover, 
that the Knickerbocker, however abundant and sometimes 
poignant its literary criticism, was not a critical 
journal; but a magazine conceived and conducted "to 
represent life and letters as existing here, not to 
assume their regulation; to call out talent, not to 
supply it ourselves."257 The article with which the 
magazine made its first gentlemanly bow to the literature- 
loving public contained a statement about the policy to 
be followed in reviewing books: 

It shall be our aim, when recommending works of 

merit, to exercise as much descrimination as 

possible, in so relatively estimating and class- 

ing them that injustice may not be done to those 

of rare merit, by sharing the praise which is only 

their due, with writings that have a feebler claim 

to favor. And this in defiance of the edonomical 

custom of having but one standard of praise amongst 

us, a oma every clever writer “a Bryant,” or 

"an Irving. "258 
Said the new editor two years later: "We read assiduously, 
and endeavor to judge honestly, and according to the 


best lights afforded us by nature and acquirement; but 


257 Part of the objective of the Knickerbocker as 
originally formulated.--"introduction, (Yan. ,loce), 
258 Ibid., p. 12. 
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we must do all priefly."°°9 The books assiduously 


read and honestly judged by the editor, with occasional 
helpers, were not evaluated precisely as in formal re- 
views; the Knickerbocker was ordinarily satisfied to 

praise or condemn, giving reasons and extracts to sub- 


stantiate its opinions. 76° 


260 Almost these very words were used by the editor 
in a reminiscent sentence which appeared in the midst 
of a review of George Henry Boker's The Podesta's 
Daughter -~ XXXIX(Mareh, 1852), 272. 





CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


During its career of thirty-three years, 1833- 
1865, the Knickerbocker, a monthly literary magazine 
always published in New York, was consistently a gentle- 
man's magazine of polite literature, without sectional 
prejudice or party affiliation. Less than fifteen per 
cent of its total content was non-literary in subject- 
matter or style. Although its name suggests a strong 
New York bias and though the magazine was always pub- 
lished in New York City, it was neither supported by 
nor designed mainly for a literary coterie. Instead, 
its most eagerly cherished ideal, realized to a satis- 
factory degree, was to become a sympathetic literary 


medium for talented literary aspirants of every geograph- 


ical section of America -- "to be a ready and convenient 
channel into which every little rill of mind may pour its 
tributary stream."1 As a result, the list of contributors 


to the sixty-six semiannual volumes contains no more 


1 II(dec., 1855), 487. 
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names of New York writers than of New England writers. 

For more than twenty-six of the thirty-three years 
Lewis Gaylord Clark was either sole or principal editor 
of the magazine and he was the creator of its most dis- 
tinctive and most entertaining department, the "Editor's 
Table." Mr. Clark was a refined and bland humorist, an 
amiable society lover, something of a sentimentalist, 
and a man of unusually wide literary associations, having 
corresponded with Southey, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Irving, and dozens of other English 
and American literary celebrities. The esteem in which 
he was held by contemporary literary men is attested by 
a large and beautiful book of tribute to him, the Enick~- 


erbocker Gallery, 1855, containing fifty-five original, 


gratuitous contributions by the fifty-three leading 
American authors (with two or three exceptions) then 
alive. Clark, however, was not a profound thinker or 
deep writer; and though possessing wonderful taste for 
good poetry and a marvelous memory stored with famous 
poems, he did not himself write poetry. Nor did he write 
fiction. It is as an editor of a popular literary mags- 
zine, with the associate responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, that he is significant in American literary history. 
His greatest single type of service was his persistent 


encouragement of aspiring writers. 
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Each monthly number of the Knickerbockef consisted 
of three distinet departments: Original Contributions 
(or magazine proper), Literary Notices (department of 
Literary criticism), and Editor's Table (the gossip 
and potpourri section). For its original contributions 
the magazine, like its contemporaries, generally paid 
little; but to the leading authors it paid amounts 
comparably high. For example, Longfellow received 
fifty dollars a poem; Hawthorne, from five to ten dollars 


a page; Irving received two thousand dollars a year (for 


two years) for an article a month.* In payment for 


contributions the Knickerbocker was probably second to 
only Graham's and Godey's. The circulation, however, 
was not strikingly large st any time; but until the late 
fifties the periodical was constantly growing, begin- 
ning with fewer than one thousand subscribers and 
attaining a circulation of better than twenty-five 
thousand. Similarly, the number of contributors grew, 
so that many over a thousand different writers found 
publication in the pages of the magazine, among them 
nearly all of the leading contemporary literary men of 
America. In spite of the fact that the cireulation and 


the contributors continued to grow through the fifties, 


2 XXIII(Peb., 1844), 198. 
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the decline of the magazine was evident as early as 
1857, and noticeable thereafter until its cessation in 
1865. Besides the Civil War, the chief factor in the 
decline of the venerable journal was the changing 
literary tastes of the period. 

About four thousand poems, by over six hundred 
writers, appeared in the sixty-six volumes of the 
Knickerbocker, a body of poetry which adequately repre- 
sents in content, mood, and execution the popular 
American verse during the thirty years preceding the 
Civil War. The poems in the magazine proper outnumbered 
all prose items of whatever type put together; in fact, 
for twenty-five years each monthly issue contained an 
average of nearly a dozen poetic items, no small number 
of which was contributed by what one might call avoca- 
tional, as distinguished from professional, authors. 
Although such major poets as Longfellow, Holmes, 


Whittier, Bryant, and most of the other leading poets 


of the day contributed to the magazine, the most 

frequent of the six hundred odd contributors of verse 
were such forgotten writers as Hosmer, Rockwell, rs. 
Hewitt, Palmer, Percival, kirs. Sigourney, Parsons, Street, 


and similar versifiers.© Taken as a whole, the poetry 


3 For a list of the fifty most frequent contri- 
butors of verse, see pp. 123-124 of this study. 
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was not profound or vivacious, but it was varied and 
generally earnest. ‘Though it was genial, elegant, and 
refined, it lacked intellectual force, creative 
imagination, and inherent interest. 

Among the prose items which appeared in the magazine 
were over twenty serialized novels, not one of which has 
proved of enduring fame, although three or more were 
exceedingly popular contemporaneously. The best of the 
novelists were William Ware, Richard Kimball, and John 
Treat Irving, Jr., each of whom (except Ware) contributed 
three novels. Neither of these was a professional 
author, even though Ware came to consider himself such: 
William Ware was a Unitarian minister, Richard 8. Kimball 
a real estate prospector and railroad pioneer, and John 
T. Irving, Jr., a lawyer. The best novel by Ware was 
zenobia, « historical romance set in the third century 
A. D. in gorgeous Pelmyra, an ancient city in the desert 
east of Syria. Kimball's best effort was The St. Leger 


Papers, 8 metaphysical novel representing the search of 


an earnest, but eccentric, mind after truth -- a4 novel 
enormously popular (with ten editions in two years) as 
a result of an abundance of travel description and 
narration, the prevalence of romantic episodes, the 


diluted metaphysics, and the final orthodox faith of 
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the hero. John T. Irving's most vigorous serial was 
The Attorney, a sensational tale of intrigue, murder, 
and mystery, centering around a will altered by a 
villainous lawyer, finally murdered by one of his 
accomplices; the novel achieved its effect through 
blended sensationalism, pathos, and humor. 

Over twenty-five percent of the literary prose 
content consisted of tales, mumbering in all nearly 
six hundred. Of these short fictional items, however, 
very few were close-knit in structure. Not many 
possessed even the atmospheric unity of Irving's and 
Hawthorne's tales, although Irving contributed more than 
any other single writer (among his best being "Yount joy," 
"Pelayo," "Abencerage," and "Count Van Horn") and 
Hawthorne contributed three ( "Dr. Heidegger's Experi- 
ment," "A Bell's Biography," end "Edward Fane's Rose- 
bud"). Most of the nearly one hundred and fifty contri- 


butors of short fiction have been forgotten; but the 


thorough student of the development of the American 
short story would assign significance to some dozen or 
more of them: such as William Gilmore Simms, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Fitz-James O'Brien, Timothy Flint, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, James Kirke Paulding, Henry 


T, Tuckerman, James Hall, Henry RK. Schoolcraft, Eliza 
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Leslie, Catharine M. Sedgwick, E. Z. C. Judson, and 
possibly J. N. Reynolds (whose "Mocha Dick" became 
the basis of Melville's Moby Dick). 

The most prominent writer of literary essays for 
the Knickerbocker, as of tales, was Washington Irving, 
who through the magazine for two years chatted sociably 
with the public on any chance subject that popped into 
his brain or was salvaged from his notebooks. More than 
a hundred other contributors submitted essays on topics 
pertaining to literature and art, biographical essays, 
fanciful essays, descriptive essays, and meditative 
essays, some of the favorite essayists having been 
Charles Godfrey Leland, Charles Astor Bristed, William 
Henry Herbert, F. W. Shelton, and Henry Cary, though 
some of the less frequent contributors (like Longfellow, 
Pike, Tuckerman, and Frederick S. Cozzens) have proveé 
the most enduring. Besides the novelists, story writers, 


essayists, and humorists, there were among the contri- 


butors to the magazine a few writers of such other prose 
types as character sketches, anecdotes, personal remi- 
niscences, and dialogues. The most important of the 
writers not classified in any of the other divisions 
were Francis Parkman, the whole of whose fascinating 


"Oregon Trail" appeared in the magazine serially from 
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1847 to 1849; William E. Burton, whose "An Actor's 
Alloquy" appeared serially in 1835-1836; and William 
Abbott, whose "Gossip of a Player" appeared serially 
in 1844-1845. 

In addition to these ordinary types of poetry and 
prose, there appeared numerous comic epigrams, poems 
on comic subjects, parodies, dialectal and cacographical 
poems, and metrical experiments -- by such writers as 
T. B. Aldrich, Charles G. Leland, J. G. Saxe, "John 
Phoenix," George P. Morris, William North, and Henry 
Cary. No less numerous were the prose items whose 
pervading mood was quiet, rather than explosive, humor -- 
articles by such writers as H. H. Riley, F. S. Cozzens, 
F. W. Shelton, W. G. Clark, and Charles Briggs. In 
fact, one of the distinctive characteristics of the 
Knickerbocker was the prevailing humor which was 


noticeable throughout the magazine and really pervaded 


the "Editor's Table." 

Part of the contents of the Original Contridutions 
department consisted of original translations. Although 
the foreign element seemed reasonably small, really in 
comparison with contemporary literary monthlies the 
Knickerbocker carried more than the average number of 
original translations, especially from the German. More 


than three hundred translations were made from twenty 
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languages. One hundred and thirty-seven of these were 
from the German (chiefly from Uhland, Schiller, Richter, 
Birger, and Heine); and eighty-two were from the French 
(principally from Béranger, Hugo, Marmier, Lamartine, 
and Murger ). 

One of the most notable things about both the 
poems and the prose items in the Knickerbocker is that 
they were not contributed by a few favored authors, but 
by hosts of minor writers from all sections of America. 
This result was the achieved goal of the magazine, which 
had always desired to become a literary medium for the 
multitudinous amateur writers rather than the few 
established ones. The result of this worthy democratic 
ideal was a mediocre average quality of poetry and prose, 
typifying minor American literature from 1835 to 1865. 

As has been mentioned, one definite part of each 
number was the department of Literary Notices, in which 


thousands of books (mostly American and English) were 


informally reviewed, generally by the editor. The 

reviews, more impressive for their quantity than their 
quality, were unsigned. Though the casual form of the 
book comments would seem to suggest that the criticism 
was impressionistic, in reality most of it was at least 


loosely objective. The most important criteria of 
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literary worth were thought to be popular appeal, 
universality of sentiment, simplicity and directness of 
style, and sincerity of mood. Hence works apt to be 
ranked by the Knickerbocker as of primary literary 
worth would be those presenting human emotions in a 
sympathetic mood, preferably with a suffused moral 
purpose and a genial atmosphere. Works apt to be con- 
sidered defective in genuine literary significance would 
be those written in a highly individualistic, eccentric 
style or about abstract and abstruse subjects. Such an 
attitude accounted for the intensified devotion to the 
writings of Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, and Halleck, 
for example; and the strictures brought against the 
style of Emerson, Alcott, and Whitman. 

The general procedure in reviewing books was simply 
to praise those qualities thought to be commendable and 
to find fault with those thought to be bad, with sub- 


stantiating reasons and quoted excerpts. Thus the 


journal praised Wordsworth's simple language, moral 
loftiness, musing mind, and heart “open to the best 
impulses of humanity,"4 but condemned his self-conscious- 
ness, actual conservatism, large amount of prosy verse, 
and reputed leadership in revolutionizing poetic con- 


ceptions; it commended Coleridge's strong imagination, 


4 XIV(aAug., 1939), 181. 
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but criticized his vague and mddled thinking ("a 
mixture of Platonism, Spinozaism, and the d---1l knows 
what 'ism"5); it lauded Byron's fiery imagination, 
soaring, irrepressible spirit, and luxuriant variety of 
moods, but found fault with the structural looseness of 
Don Juan and also with the poet's moral laxity; it 
commended Thomas Hood's investment of humble objects 
with importance and dignity, his racy humor, hatred 
of cant, and honest tenderness of heart, but disliked 
his excessive fondness for puns and his digressions; 
it praised Tennyson's picturesque description, harmo- 
nious language, and epic narration, but lamented his 
total lack of humor; it boosted Browning's lyrical 
gift and rich humor, but condemned his vagueness; it 
praised Mrs. Browning's management of the supernatural 
and skill in depicting the pathetic, but severely 
criticized her uneven rhythm and odd diction. Similarly, 


the magazine indicated its reactions to the English 


prose writers of the era. For example, it commended 
Lamb's bland humor, quaint diction, and style as "smooth 
as the susurrations of a stream in Eden,"© and it found 
nothing offensive in his works; it continually praised 


5 XXII(July, 1843), 83. 
6 V(March, 1835), 235. 
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Cerlyle's fire and originality, but lamented his hybrid 
lingo (especially as it influenced lesser writers); it 
recognized Scott's mental splendor; it lauded Dickens! 
luxuriant imagination, acute observation, easy humor, 
love of humanity, and facile pen at portraying char- 
acters, but regretted his unfair caricatures of America; 
it praised Thackeray's wit, satire, humor, fine taste, 
and perception of the motives lying behind human action; 
it acknowledged Bulwer-Lytton's terse and sententious 
sentences, but condemned his excessively minute 
descriptions, too abundant dialogues, inconsistent char- 
acter delineation, and general artificiality. 

The estimates of American authors were likewise 
in the form of excellencies and defects. The magazine 
always praised Irving's genial humor and refined wit, 
but regretted his absorbing interest in subjects away 


from “this our soil" and "these our people"’; it 


acknowledged Cooper's power of close observation, skill 


in depicting landscape (especially that embracing water), 
natural grandeur of imaginative conception, and felicity 
of portraying a few prominent characters, but found 
fault with his mingling political questions with the 
subject-matter of fiction, his egotistic and defiant 


—_- 


7 ILI(Feb., 1854), 156. 
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spirit, his extreme sensitivity to adverse criticism, 
his lack of mental playfulness or humor, and his 
"palpable unfitness as a satirist"S; it appreciated 
Bryant's moral earnestness, natural descriptions, 
melodious verse, and pure and simple diction; it com- 
mended William Dunlap's easy narrative style and 
phenomenal memory, but disapproved his useless ampli- 
fication of details; it praised Fitz-Greene Halleck's 
didactic energy, and his skill in communicating passion, 
pathos, and satire; it acknowledged N. P. Willis's 
large vocabulary and poetically sensitive eye, but 
condemned his artificial and flippant style, ostentatious 
manner, and superficial thinking; it was early in 
recommending R. H. Stoddard's gracefulness and apparent 
spontaneity, but firm in denouncing his lack of polish; 
it lauded Bayard Taylor's technical skill in execution, 
but condemned his unnatural conceits and his concern 
with trivia; it warmly commended T. 5. Aldrich's deli- 
cacy of poetical conceptions, but lamented his avoidance 


of sustained poetical units. Excellencies and defects 


the Knickerbocker found in the literary productions of 


non-New York writers, too. The periodical openly 


admitted the fundamental sincerity and idealism of the 


nin 


8 ViI(Aug., 1855), 152. 
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Transcendentalists, but found fault with their erratic 


style of writing, their vague end mystic thinking, and 
their apparent disrespect for traditional institutions; 
it was enthusiastic about Longfellow's moral earnestness 
and affectionate nature; it commended Lowell's polished 
satire and manly sentiment, but noted, also, his occasion- 
ally rough verse; it praised Holmes! versatility and 
especially his vivid conception of the burlesque, his 
preéminent wit and humor, but pointed out the frequent 
recurrence of the trite in his poetry; it lauded Whittier 
for his interest in the humbler classes; it consistently 
praised Hawthorne's subtle insight into character, weird 
imagination, quiet humor, and purity of style; it 
commended Melville's racy descriptions, but disliked 

his vague symbolism ("pseudo-philosophical rifacciaments 
of Carlyle and Emerson"9). So, too, did the magazine 
criticize Philadelphia, Southern, and Western writers. 
For example, it pointed out R. M. Bird's skilfully por- 
trayed backwoods characters and his strong imagination 
delighting in chivalric situations, but decried his un- 
necessarily long dialogues; it acknowledged Poe's critical 
acuteness and poetical ingenuity, but condemned his 


malicious comments on books and his failure to value 


9 XXXV(May, 1850), 448. 
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significant thought content of poems; it praised Sinms' 
delineation of aboriginal characters and scenes, but 
found serious fault with his tediously mimute descriptions, 
affected style, and lack of finish in both plan and 
execution; it praised Alfred B. Street's wonderfully 
accurate and vivid transcripts of nature, but regretted 
his unrestrained diction; and it lauded the strong 
feeling reflected in W. D. Gallagher's poetry, but con- 
demmed the uneven and careless rhythm and melody of his 
verse. 

Perhaps the literary notices in the Knickerbocker 
do not deserve the dignity of being called book reviews, 
a label never attached to them by the magazine itself. 
"But ours is not precisely the province of a reviewer ," 
parenthetically commented the editor of the then twenty- 
years-old journal; “we are ordinarily satisfied to praise 


or condemn, giving our reasons and extracts to substan- 


tiate our opinions. "2° The book notices were not learned 


or profound; but they were simple, direct, brisk, viva- 
cious, frank, and sincere. 

As has been pointed out, the average quality of the 
whole contents of the Knickerbocker is not as impressive 
as the quantity is imposing. Yet, whatever faults may 


10 From a notice of Boker's The Podesta's Daughter, 
Knickerbocker, XXXIX(March, 1852), , 
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be found with the whole group of Knickerbocker writers 
in general -- and any American critic could name several -- 
the Knickerbocker school of authors surely bequeathed a 
spiritual heritage by having earnestly cherished in a 
growing commercial age a love for things immaterialistic. 
In 1867 an anonymous critic (perhaps J. R. Dennett) of 
the literary generation succeeding the Knickerbocker 
school said of the whole group what might be applied 
appropriately to the literature in the Knickerbocker 
magazine: 

It cannot be expected of the average critic today 

to say that .. . our Knickerbocker literature is 

a very fine thing or a very valuable thing, but as 

Americans, if we are not sorry that it exists no 

longer, we may very well be glad that it once 

existed. 


The genial mood, pervasive humor, and moral tone of 


the Knickerbocker blended, chiefly under the influence of 


its principal editor, to produce a journal of polite lit- 
erature for the refined. This monthly periodical, con- 
ducted primarily to provide its readers with a variety of 
entertaining non-sectional and non-partisan literature 
and to serve talented literary aspirants with a sympa- 
thetic medium of communication with the reading public, 
was probably not equaled in longevity, literary quality, 


1l "Knickerbocker Literature," Nation, V 
(Dec. 5, 1867), 461. Te 
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and popular affection by any other purely literary 
American magazine before the Civil War. Its most 
significant contribution to american literary history 
was probably its encouragement of multitudinous minor 


writers by way of providing a ready medium for their 


best productions and also by way of helpful criticism. 





APPENDIX B 
A FEW SAMPLES OF THE KNICKERBOCKER HUMOR 


The following poem was sent to Editor Clark by 


one who calls himself "Carlos," who asked Clark what 


he thought of such a "perfidious woman" as the one 
referred to in the poem. 


It is not that she bade me go, 

And said, I'd better stop my calling, 

It is not that she answered, "No," 

As loud as could be -- short of bawling; 
It was not that she slammed the door, 
And set her nasty lap-dog on me; 

Oh no; a greater, keener grief 

Weighs down my heart and preys upon me. 


I cannot bear to see her go 

And promenade with other fellows. 

I cannot bear to see her walk 

On rainy days ‘neath their umbrellas; 
To see such things a-going on, 

Excites my virtuous indignation; 

It makes me swear, as one might say, 
In vulgar phrase, "like all creation." 


To see her seated in a chair, 

With half a dozen fops about her; 

And hear that fool AUGUSTUS swear 

He “can't exist a day without her;" 

'Tis this which makes my withered hopes 

Pall thick and fast like leaves in Autumn, 
And causes my poor heart to beat 

Like a young bear's when dogs have caught him. 


Whet if her father is the Squire, 
and I'm a briefless-lawyer-devil? 
She needn't cut me in the street -- 
It wouldn't hurt her to be civil. 
But ah! my heart-strings are a lute 
On which her hand unfeeling lingers; 
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Well be it so! the tune is sad, 
But then 'tis played by Beauty's fingers. 


Enough! enough! I've lost the maid: 

My mind is bordering on distraction: 

Yes, yes -- I'll leave this classic shade, 
And seek a wider field of action; 

Far in the distant Texan land, 

In war's proud ranks I'll seek for glory, 
And then perhaps in later years 

My name will sound in verse and story. 


And if, oh cruel Marianne! 

You hear them tell about a "stranger 
Who wore the ‘lone star' on his crest, 
And never cared a cent for danger," 
Perhaps you'll proudly look around 

And with a sigh of sympathy 

Exclaim to all your wondering friends, 
"That brave young man once courted me." 


Two of the parodies of Poe's "The Raven" are 
worthy of being quoted. The first was written by one 
ba H. vu." 


'I was travelling o'er a prairie, on a rail-road, 
lone and ‘wary,’ 

All unstrung and nearly crazy with the clatter and 
the roar: 

While I mttered something faintly, came a visage 
far from saintly, 

Peering sharply, leering quaintly through the glasses 
of the door: 

''Tis some luckless debtor running, or some eastern 
dunning bore -- 

One of these and nothing more.! 


''Twas the hottest day of August: sand was flying 
big as sawdust, 

And like snow in winter drifting, half-an-inch deep 
on the floor; 

I was thinking of the screeching, of the wailing and 
beseeching, 

And the fearful brimstone preaching of the old 
presiding bore -- 


1 “Editor's Table," XXIV(Nov., 1844), 480. 
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Of mosquito-music singing, with the dismal horrid 
snore 
That I heard the night before. 


Then it seemed the Press was lacking, for down't 
should come a-whac 
On all 'hifalutin' noises, as old Plymouth did of 


y H 

Te) chat when the face came peering through the glass 
so quaintly leering, 

And with contemptuous sneering, I said, 'Literary 
bore, 

Or he runs some western weekly, and is always run 
ashore: 

This he is and nothing more.' 


To a vacant seat then going, (with a look so very 
knowing, 

That his visage set me grinning,) and my hat a 
peering o'er; 

Hair and beard so long and waving, never seemed to 
think of shaving, 

Looked he like some ranting, raving free-love 
preacher travelling o'er 

‘all creation,' and deceiving good oid grannies by 
the score, 

With his 'fangled, lech'rous lore. 


Not the least attention paid he to gentleman or 
lady; 

But to me abruptly turning, ‘Surely, Sir, we've 
met before! 

Yes, my dear Sir, as + told you, for a balance yet 
I "hola yo: 

You remember once I sold you large extent of land and 
ore? 

I was then in debt so deeply, that I sold you 
eee 

re they lie all out of door.' 


'Thunder-'n'-lightning! hold me level! -- are you 
monster? -- are you Devil? 

Are these ‘ere the lands you sold me? -- where's the 
‘timber’ and the 'ore'?! 

Then he p'inted outward, sneering, and into distance 
peering, 

Said: 'I think we're something nearing, or a cloud 
now goes before: 
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May be woods, or land or water, or the prairie's 
sandy shore -- 
May be sky and nothing more.' 


Turned I tothis man, hairy, 'Tell me, ‘said I, ‘is 
there ‘ary 

Saw-log on this stupid prairie -- log or stick two 
inches o'er?! 

Then he lookes so sad and saintly, and he shut one 
eye so quaintly, 

He resembled (and not faintly) more the Devil than 
before: 

‘Mostly you have grass abundant -- frogs and snakes 
and all out door; 

These you'll have forevermore.' 


Insult I could stand no longer: and I seized hin, 
feeling stronger! 

'Gainst his fist I put my 'sniff-ter,' and my head 
against the door: 

Seemed the cars to be all smashing; through my head 
a thought was flashing, 

I would give to him a thrashing: so I laid dom on 
the floor, 

In my mind then rose a query, as I lay there on the 
b a Kole) am 

Shall I ever ‘lick’ him more? 


He before a Justice 'raigned me, and two whole days 
thus detained me: 

Justice ordered me to prison, 'peace' to keep for 
evermore: 

I procure for me as Bailor, to release me from the 
jailer, 

Such a limpsy, one-eyed Tailor as I never saw before; 

Now full fast I travel eastward -- leaving Mississippi's 
shore: 

I 'go westward' nevermore!2 


The following parody of "The Raven" was written 
by C. D. Gardette. 


Sitting in my darkened chamber, on this gloomy 
Sabbath morning, 


2 "Editor's Table," LVII(Feb., 1861), 237-238. 
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Opened on my knee 'The Raven,' but my lazy-lidded 
eyes 

Seeing dimly Pussy purring, in slow undulations 
stirring 

Just her tawny tail's last taper o'er the cushion 
where she lies: 

And my thought, in idle straying, scarce a musing 
moment staying 

O'ter a mind-scene's dim portraying in the umber of 
the skies; 

Half-unconsciously a feeling indefinable comes 
stealing, 

Like the shadow of a forest in a bleak December night. 

O'er my spirit-landscape spreading, and ea frosty 
twilight shedding 

Over all the varied verdure of my fancy's wandering 
sprite; 

And this shadow of a sorrow, gath'ring substance in 
the morrow 

From the floating mists of past-time and the vapors 
of to-day, 

Slowly, solemnly proceeding, on the dust of ages 
feeding, 

Ever sterner sorrows breeding on its soul-engulfing 


way; 
This shadow to the beating of my awed heart seems to 
say. 


‘Human glow-worm, cease thy glisten! To the voice of 
wisdom listen! 

Leave the meadows of thy frolic -- seek the forest- 
gloom with me. 

And a lesson I will teach thee, (listen glow-worm, I 
beseech thee!) : 

While their shadows over-reach thee from the heart 
of every tree! 

Hearest thou the rain-drops patter? Seest thou the 
dry leaves scatter? 

They shall tell thee of a matter graver than the 
earth they strew; 

They shall still thy mocking laughter with a tale of 
the hereafter ; 

They shall tell thee thou are drging, and the rain 
shell tap thee too; 

And, as from each bough they flutter, they this 
sterner truth shall utter, 

That though winter, hoary cutter! clips the life to 
which they cling; 
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Still their prostrate corses pressing round the 
heart that gave them blessing, 

Wrap it in their warm caressing, till it burst with 
buds of spring; 

While for thee, oh! clay-encumbered! when thy wavings 
shall be numbered, 

And thy life-leaf rudely sundered by the rain-drop 
and the wind; 

Thou shalt clasp no fond embraces round the sap-roots 
of thy races; 

Thou shelt lend no freshened graces to the spring- 
buds of thy kind! 

Knowest thou what, in their swaying, are these 
forest-monarchs saying 

Scoffer! their great hearts are praying for the vigor 
of their age! 

They are chiefs in Nature's chorus, chanting from the 
sod that bore us 

To the throne that lightens o'er us, hymns for 
chainless vassalage. 

Storms those mighty trees have shaken, ages ere thou 
did'st awaxen 

From the clod-enveloped slumber of the mother whence 
they sprung. 

Storms their limbs shall still be rending, ages after 
thou art blending 

With their dead leaves. O'er thy dust their grateful 
paean still be sung!' 

'Glow-worm, dar'st thou,' spake the Sorrow, ‘chant 
a paean for thy morrow? 

Can'st thou from the forest borrow heart to hear the 
tapping rain? 

Dost thou feel thy life-leaves drying? Dost thou 
heer thy death-wind sighing? 

Dar'st thou pass from out the shadow to thy frolic 
world again?! 

And the sorrow's sombre shadow darker gloomed my 
fancy's meadow, 

While my fearful heart beat faster than the rain the 
sear leaves shook; 

But, unconsciously, a feeling indefinable came 
stealing, 

Like a ray of summer sun-shine o'er the ripples of a 
brook, 

And this sun-beam, as it brightened, with a gathering 
gleam enlightened, 

From the lode-star of affection, and religion's 
mellow ray, 
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Swiftly, smilingly proceeding, on the hope of soul- 
life feeding, 

Ever brighter radiance breeding on its faith- 
illumined way; 

To the scowling, slow-dispersing, sombre shadow 
seemed to say: 

'Scorner, thou are vainly toiling, and thy skeptic 
lesson foiling; 

In these arches of the forest is thy moral read 
a-wrong; 

For the lifeless leaves that scatter,and the rain- 
drops! mournful patter, 

Speak but of the mould of matter; and the hoary 
monarch's song, 

That for ages earth hath shaken, and for ages still 
shall waken 

Reverent echoes in the bosom of all God-adoring man, 

Shall have ceased its awful chorus, silenced in the 
sod before us, 

Myriad ages gone, when o'er us, in the Heavens! 
eternal span, 

Spirit-bends of these, thy scorning, in an ever- 
lasting morning, 

Aye shall chant a glorious paean, from their glow- 
worm fetters freed!' 


Swifter sped the sombre shadow from the sun-ray on 
the meadow, 

And my heart warmed, gentler beating, with each 
surcease of its speed. 

Still the radiance, ruddier seeming, tints with 
roseate hues the dreaming, 

O'er my gladdened fancy gleaming, 'neath these 
gloomy Sabbath skies; 

Just her tawny taji's last taper, ofer the cushion 
where she lies. 


"Phoenix" (George Derby) sent Editor Clark the 


following long parody of Longfellow's "Hiawatha." The 


poem purports to be Step-and-Fetch-it's song of Nothin' 


Shorter, as rendered into verse by H. W. Tallboy: 


3 XLV(Feb., 1865), 155-156. 





At the mission of Dolores 

Near the town of San-Francisco, 

Dwelt an ancient Digger Indian 

A} oto ME) ) Ne }ele) ohvl_le Mob MME» @ MB ri} o lol 

Doing 'chores' and running errands 
(When he 'got more kicks than coppers.') 
He was old and gaunt and ghostly, 

And they called him 'Step-and-Fetch-it.' 
Old and grim and ghostly was he, 

Yet he had a lovely daughter, 

Sweet and budding, though not blushing, 
For her skin was kinder tawny, 

So she really couldn't do it. 

But she was a ‘gushing creature,' 

And her springing step so fawn-like 
"Knocked the hind sights' off the daughters 
Of the usurers consequential, 

Who in buggies ride, important, 
Rattling past the lonely toll-gate. 
Yes, a sweet and fairy creature 

Was old 'Step-and-Fetch-It's daughter, 
And her name was 'Tipsydoosen,! 

Or the young grass-hopper eater! 

Should you ask me whence this story, 
This queer story, wild and wayward? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

All the California people, 

Pipes of Pipesville, King of William, 
Jones and Cohen, Kean Buchanan, 

And Miss Heron, sweet as sugar; 

And the Chinese, eating birds'-nests, 
Well they know old 'Step-and-Fetch-It.' 
Near a grocery at the Mission, 
Step-and-Fetch-It and his,daughter 

In the sun were once reclining. 

Near them lay a whiskey-bottle, 

Mighty little was there in it, 

For the old Man's thirst consuming 
Caused that fluid to evaporate. 

In his hand old 'Step-and-Fetch-It' 
Held a big chunk of boiled salmon, 

And as fish, bones, all he bolted, 
Wagged from side to side his visage, 
And with moans, strange, wild, portentous, 
Sang the song of 'Nothin' Shorter,' 
Accompanied by Tipsydoosen, 

In four sharps, upon the Jew's-harp. 





'Twang a diddle, twang a diddle, 
Twang a diddle, twang a diddle, 
Twang, Twang, Twang, Tum!' 


‘Nothin! Shorter' was a 'digger;' 

So am I, and nothin' shorter; 

(Thus he sang, old 'Step-and-Fetch-It,' ) 
And he lived uvon the mountains, 

Dug his roots and pulled the acorns, 
And the rich grass-hoppers roasted. 
Happy was he, bold and fearless, 

Had no troubles to molest hin, 

Had no fleas upon his blanket, 

For in fact he hadn't got one. 

'But one morning gazing earthward,' 
He beheld a pond of water 

Which he forthwith fell in love with, 
And the pond reciprocated. 

And they loved each other fondly, 
Happy long they were together. 


Twang a diddle, twang a diddle 
Twang! Twang! Twang! 


Yes, the pond loved 'Nothin' Shorter,' 
Every day she bathed his forehead, 
Gave him drink when he was thirsty, 
Would have washed him well all over, 
Only that would take the dirt off, 
And the grease, and yellow ochre, 

In which his very soul delighted. 

But 'they lived and loved together;! 
Yes, they lived and loved together 
(An original expression) , 

Till the sun, with fever scorching, 
Caused the little pond to ‘dry up.' 
Then was 'Nothin' Shorter' angry. 

Loud he howled, and tore his breech-cloth. 
And with fury shrieked and danced, 

As on the sun he poured his curses. 
And he cried, 'O Scallewagger!' 

Which is the Indian name for sun, ‘Sir, 
You have been, and gone, and done it. 
It was you dried up my sweet-heart, 
Killed the beauteous liuddybotton, 

'You confess it; you confess it.' 

And he saw the sun wink at hin, 

As if to say he felt glad of it. 





Then up started 'Nothin' Shorter,' 
And making quick a pair of mittens 
Out of willow-bark and rushes, 

with them rent a crag asunder, 

Rent a jutting crag asunder, 

And, picking up the scattered pieces, 
Hurled them at the sun in vengeance, 
And so fast the rocks kept flying 
That the air was nearly darkened 
And obscured, so 'Nothin' Shorter' 
Could not see but what he hit it. 

So he ran and kept on throwing 
Stones and dirt, and other missiles, 
Till the sun, which kept retreating, 
Got alarmed at his persistence, 

And behind the western mountains 
Hid his recreant head in terror. 

But the last rock 'Nothin' Shorter' 
Threw, fell back on his 'cabeza,' 
And produced a comminuted 

Fracture of the cerebellun. 


'Twang a diddle, twang a diddle, 
Twang, Twang, tum.' 


For some time poor 'Nothin' Shorter' 
Lay upon the earth quite senseless, 
Till a small exploring party 

Under Colonel John GC. Fremont, 
Picked him up and fixed his bruises, ° 
Put on 'Dalley's pain-extractor ,' 
And some liquid opodeldoc. 

When relieved, though sorely shattered, 
He sat up, upon his haunches, 

And to Fremont told his story. 
Gravely listened that young savan, 
Wrote it down upon his note-book, 
Had old Preuss to make a drawing 
Representing 'Nothin' Shorter! 
Throwing boulders; then he gave him 
An old blanket and a beef-bone, 

And when he asked him for a quarter, 
Told him to go unto the Devil. 

But far away in Eastern cities 
Fremont told that tale of wonder: 
And a certain famous poet 

Heard it all and saw the picture, 
Wrote it out and had it printed 





In one volume post octavo. 
And I wish I had the money 
For this song of 'Nothin' Shorter.' 


Twang a diddle, twang a diddle, 
Twang, twang, twang. 


At this juncture, Amos Johnson 

Rushed tumultuously from his grocery, 
Crying, ‘Dern your Indian uproar; 

Stop that noise and ‘dry up' quickly, 
Or, by the Eternal Jingo! 

I'll -----' here he saw iiss Tipsydoosen. 
And the heart of Amos caved in, 

As afterward he told Miss Stebbins 
That she 'just completely knocked him.' 
Why should I contimue longer? 
'Gentles,' well ye know the sequel 

How the bright-eyed Tipsydoosen 

Now is Mrs. Amos Johnson; 

Wears gipure, and old point laces, 

And won't visit Mrs. Hodgkins, 

'Cause her husband once made harness. 
Yes, a leader of the fashion 

Now is "Young Grasshopper-Eater,' 

And the ancient 'Step-and-Fetch-It' 

Has a residence at ‘Johnson's; 

In the back-yard an umbrella 

Stuck for his accommodation, 

Where he sleeps .and dreams fair visions 
Of the days of 'Nothin' Shorter:' 

And the moral of my tale is, 

'To be virtuous and be happy. '# 


’ 


In the preceding Appendix, pp. 427-428, Washington 
Irving's uncollected narrative about Jabez Doolittle's 
Locomotive is quoted in full. The humorous narrative 
which elicited Irving's comic sketch was Charles 
Augustus Davis' "The First Locomotive," contributed 


(signed with only the letter "D") to the Knickerbocker 


4 "Editor's Table," XLVII(April, 1856), 421-422. 





in April, 1839. It is as follows: 


In the year 1808, I enjoyed the never-to-be- 
forgotten gratification of a paddle up the Hudson, 
on board the aforesaid first steam-boat that ever 
moved on the waters of any river, with passengers. 
Among the voyagers, was a man I had known for some 
years previous, by the name of Jabez Doolittle. He 
was an industrious and ingenious worker in sheet-iron, 
tin, and wire; but his greatest success lay in wire- 
work, especially in making 'rat-traps;' and for his 
last and best invention in that line, he had just 
secured a patent; and with a specimen of his work, he 
was then on ea journey through the state of New-York, 
for the purpose of disposing of what he called ‘county 
rights;' or, in other words, to sell the privilege 
of catching rats, according to his patent trap. It 
was a very curious trap, as simple as it was ingenious; 
as most ingenious things are, after they are invented. 
It was an oblong wire box, divided into two compart- 
ments; a rat entered one, where the bait was hung, 
which he no sooner touched, than the door ar which 
he entered, fell. His only apparent escape was by a 
funnel-shaped hole into the other apartment, in 
passing which, he moved another wire, which instantly 
re-set the trap; and thus rat after rat was furnished 
the means of ‘following in the foot-steps of his 
illustrious predecessor,' until the trap was full. 
Thus it was not simply a trap to catch a rat, but a 
trap by which rats trapped rats, ad infinitum. And 
now that the recollection of that wonderful trap is 
recalled to my memory, I would respectfully re- 
commend it to the attention of the treasury depart- 
ment, as an appendage to the. subtreasury system. The 
‘Specification! may be found on file in the patent 
office, number eleven thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six. 

This trap, at the time to which I allude, ab- 
solutely divided the attention of the passengers; 
and for my part, it interested me quite as mich as 
did the steam-engine; because, perhaps, I could 
more easily comprehend its mystery. To me, the 
steam-engine was Greek; the trap was plain English. 
Not so, however, to Jabez Doolittle. I found him 
studying the engine with great avidity ami persever- 
ance, insomuch thet the engineer evidently became 
alarmed, and declined answering any more question. 

'Why, you needn't snap off so tarnal short,' 
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said Jabez; 'a body would think you hadn't got a 
patent for your machine. If I can't meddle with you 
on the water, as nigh as I can calculate, I'll be up 
to you on land, one of these days.' 

These ominous words fell on my ear, as I saw 
Jabez issue from the engine-room, followed by the 
engineer, who seemed evidently to have got his steam 
up. 

'Well,' said ', 'Jabez, what do you think of this 
mighty machine?! '‘Why,' he replied, 'if that critter 
hadn't got riled up so soon, a body could tell more 
about it; but I reckon I've got a leetle notion on 
't;' and then taking me aside, and looking carefully 
around, lest some one should overhear him, he 'then 
and there' assured me in confidence, in profound 
secresy, that if he didn't make a wagon go by steam, 
before he was two years older, then fora give up 
invention. I at first ridiculed the idea; but when 
I thought of that rat-trap, and saw before me a man 
with sharp twinkling gray eyes, a pointed nose, and 
every line of his visage a channel of investigation 
and invention, I could not resist the conclusion, 
thet if he really ever did attempt to meddle with hot 
water, we should hear more of it. 

Time went on. Steam-boats multiplied; but none 
dreamed, or if they did, they never told their dreams, 
of a steam-wagon; for even the name of 'locomotive' 
was then as unknown as 'loco-foco.! When, avdout a 
year after the declaration of the last war with 
England, (and may it be the last!) I got a letter 
from Jabez, marked 'private,' telling me that he 
wanted to see me 'most desperately,' and that I must 
make him a visit at his place, 'nigh Wallingford.' 
The din of arms, and the destruction of insurance 
companies, the smashing of banks, and suspension of 
specie payments, and various other inseparable attend- 
ants on the show and ‘pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,' had in the mean time entirely wiped 
from memory my friend Jabez, and his wonderful rat- 
trap. But I obeyed his summons, not knowing but that 
something of importance to the army or navy might come 
of it. On reaching his residence, imagine my surprise, 
when he told me, he believed he ‘had got the notion.' 

‘Notion? -- what notion?' I inquired. 

'Why,' says he, ‘that steam-wagon I tell'd you 
about, a spell ago;! 'but,' added he, ‘it has pretty 
nigh starved me out;' and sure enough, he did look 
as if he had been on ‘the anxious seat,' as he used 
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to say, when things puzzled him. 

'I have used up,' said he, 'plaguey nigh all the 
sheet-iron, and old stove-pipes, and mill-wheels, and 
trunnel-heads, in these parts; but I've succeeded: 
and for fear that some of these 'cute folks about here 
may have got a peep through the key-hole, and will 
trouble me when I come to get a patent, I've sent for 
you to be a witness; for you was the first and only 
man I ever hinted the notion to; in fact,' continued 
he, 'I think the most part of this invention is, 
that as yet I don't know any one about here who has 
been able to guess whet I'm about. They all know 
it is an invention, of some kind, for thst's my 
business, you know; but some say it is a thrashing- 
machine, some a distillery; and of late, they begin 
to think it's a shingle-splitter; but they'll sing 
another tune, when they see it spinning along past 
the stage-coaches,' added he, with a knowing chuckle, 
‘won't they?! 

This brought us to the door of an old clapboarded, 
dingy, long, one-story building, with a window or two 
in the roof, the knot-holes and cracks all carefully 
stuffed with old rags, and over the door he was 
unlocking, was written, in bold letters, 'No 
ADMITTANCE.' This was his ‘sanctum sanctorum.' I 
could occupy pages in description of it, for every 
part exhibited evidences of its uses. The patent- 
office at Washington, like your Magazine, iir. Editor, 
may exhibit ‘finished productions,! of ‘inventive 
genius;' but if you could look into the port-folios 
of your contributors, in every quarter of the union, 
and see there the sketches of half-finished essays, 
still-born poems, links and fragments of ideas and 
conceptions, which ‘but breathed and died,' you 
might form sme 'notion' of the accumulation of 
'notions' that were presented to me, on entering the 
work-shop of Jabez Doolittle. But to my text again, 
'Th First Locomotive.' There it stood, occupying 
the centre of all previous conceptions, rat-traps, 
churns, apple-parers, pili-rollers, cooking-stoves, 
and shingle-splitters, which hung or stood around it; 
or as my Lord Byron says, with reference bo a more 
ancient but more important invention: 

Where each conception wes a heavenly guesi, 
A ray of immortality, end stood 
Stear-like around, until they gathered to a God. 
And there it stood, 'the concentrated focus! of all 
previous rays of inventive genius, 'THE FIRST 
LOCOMOTIVE. ' 
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An unpainted, unpolished, unadorned, oven-shaped 
mass, of double-riveted sheet-iron, with cranks, and 
pipes, and trunnel-heads, and screws, and valves, all 
firmly braced on four strongly-made travelling wheels. 

‘It's a curious crittur to look at,' says Jabez, 
"but you'll like it better, when you see it in motion.' 

He was by this time igniting a quantity of char- 
coal, which he had stuffed under the boiler. 'I 
filled the b'iler,' says he, ‘arter I stopped working 
her yesterday, and it ha'n't leaked a drop since. It 
will soon bile up; the coal is first rate.' 

Sure enough, the boiler soon gave evidence of 
‘troubled waters,' when, by pushing one slide, and 
pulling another, the whole machine, cranks and piston, 
was in motion. 

‘It works slick, don't it?' said Jabez. 

'But,' I replied, ‘it don't move.' 

‘You mean,' said he, 'the travelling wheels don't 
move; well, I don't mean they shall, till I get my 
patent. You see,' he added, crouching down, 'that 
trunnel-head, there -- that small cog-wheel? Well, 
that's out of gear just yet; when I turn that into 
geer, by this crank, it fits, you see, on the main 
travelling wheel, and then the hull scrape will move, 
as nigh as I can calculate, a leetle slower than 
chain lightnin' and a darn'd leetle too! But it 
won't do to give it a try, afore I get the patent. 
There is only one thing yet,' he continued,!' that I 
ha'n't contrived -- but that is a simple matter -- 
and that is, the shortest mode of stoppin’ on her. 

My first notion is, to see how fast I can make her 
work, without smashing all to bits, and that's done 
by screwing down this upper valve; and I'll show 
you --.? 

And with that, he clambered up on the top, with a 
turning screw in one hand, and a horn of soap-fat in 
the other, and commenced screwing down the valves, 
and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints; and the 
motion of the mysterious mass increased, until all 
seemed A BUZ. 

‘It is nigh about perfection, aint it?' says he. 

I stood amazed in contemplating the object before 
me, which I confess I could not fully understand; and 
hence, with the greater readiness, permitted my mind 
to bear off to other matters more comprehensible; to 
the future, which is always more clear than the 
present, under similar circumstances. I heeded not, 
for the very best reason in the world, because I 
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understood not, the complicated description that 
Jabez was giving of his still more complicated 
invention. All I knew was, that here was a machine 
on four good sturdy well-braced wheels, and it only 
required a recorded patent, to authorize that small 
connecting cog-wheel or trunnel-head to be thrown 
‘into gear,' when it would move off, without oats, 
hay, or horse-shoes, and distance the mail-coaches. 
As I was surrounded with notions, it was not extraor- 
dinary that one should take full possession of me. 

It dawned upon me, when I saw the machine first put 
into motion, and was now full orbed above the horizon 
of my desire; it was to see the first locomotive move 
off. The temptation was irrestible. ‘And who knows,' 
thought I, 'but some prying scamp may have been 
"peeping through the key-hole," while Jabez was at 
work, and, catching the idea, may be now at work at 
some Clumsy imitation? -- and if he does not succeed 
in turning the first trick, may at least divide the 
honors with my friend?! 

'Jabez,' said I, elevating my voice above the 
buzzing noise of the machine, 'there is only one 
thing wanting.' 

'What is that?' says he, eagerly. 

‘Immortality,' said '; ‘and you shall have it, 
Patent or no patent!' And with that, I pulled the 
crank that twisted the connecting trunnel-head into 
the machine, with Jabez on top of it, with the whiz 
and rapidity of a flushed partridge. The side of 
the old building presented the resistance of wet 
paper. One crash, and the 'first locomotive' was 
ushered into this breathing world. I hurried to the 
opening, and had just time to clamber to the top of a 
fence, to catch the last glimpse of my fast-departing 
friend. True to his purpose, ' saw him alternately 
screwing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod 
and crank-joints; evidently determined that, although 
he had started off a little unexpectedly, he would 
redeem the pledge he had given, which was, that when 
it did go, it ‘would go a leetle slower than a streak 
of Chain-lightnin', and a darn'd leetle tool 

Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 

Like an arrow, he flew away! 

But a moment, and he was here; in a moment he was 
there; and now where is he? -- or rather, where is he 
not? But that, for the present, is 'neither here nor 
there.'! 

The vile Moslem ridiculed the belief, so religiously 
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cherished by the Christian Don, that in all the 
bloody conflicts that laid the crescent low in the 
dust, Saint Iago, on a white horse, led on to battle, 
and secured triumph to the cross; but as this has now 
become matter of history, confirmed by the fact that 
on numerous occasions this identical ‘warrior saint’ 
was distinctly seen ‘pounding the Moors,' success- 
fully and simultaneously, in battle scenes remote 
from each other, thus proving his identity by saintly 
ubiquity; so may we safely indulge the belief, that 
the spirit, if not the actual body and bones, of 
Jabez Doolittle stand perched on every locomotive 
that may now be seen, in every direction, threading 
its way at the rate of thirty miles an hour, to the 
total annihilation of space and time. The incredulous, 
like the Moors of old, may indulge their unbelief; 
but for myself, I never see a locomotive in full 
action, that I do not also see Jabez there, directing 
its course, as plainly as I see the immortal CLINTON 
in every cenal-boat, or the equally immortal FULTON 
in every steam-boat. 


"Kasper Nathan Pepper," James W. Morris, was one 
of the most frequent contributors of humorous prose 


and poetry to the Knickerbocker “Editor's Table." The 


following "drammy" is a specimen of his talents and 


tastes. 
8 WAA DOG 
A Play -- consequently a Drammy. 
By KASPER NATHAN PEPPER, Esq. 
(Never acted onto any staig nowair.) 
Drammatic Persons: ECEF 
sper -- A Man. Demosthenes 
Peter -- A Boy. and 
Hanah -- A Woman. the 
Podd -- An Old Man. Woods. 


Hiawothy -- A Girl. 
Missis Jeffers. 


5 XIII(aApril, 1839), 344-348. 


Seen 1. A Room in Kasper's hous. Kasper wocks 
bacards and forards, a ringin ov his hans. 1 larg 
bed. 1 smal bed. tabel set. erly in the morning. 
Winter. Candel a-burnin. 

n.b. the Room heasent been swept, but doant mind that. 


SOLILEGY, by Kasper. 
How long hev I got fur to stan this mizzery! 
Wi wos a tollent fur a-ritin potry implantid 
into my bossum, ef bi it i am maid 
the onhapiest creeter that now wock the groun? 
i was, fur a few mnths, hapy! A Being 
i cald a Aingel, 1's in a wile, wan i 
coodent thinc ov nothin better & stronger -- 


HANAH (frum bed.) 
Kas, hev you startid the fire? 


KASPER. 
Yes, Hanah, deer. -- 
This creeter ov Air, al potry & feelin, 
Maid bi kind Proffidens with his i onto me -- 
With the larg forchun ov $900 dolers 
left bi her pa -- consented fur to marry me -- 


HANAH 
Wi doant you stop, & put the kittil on? 


KASPER. 
i wil, mi love. -- Fur 1 yeer i was hepy! 
o wair is the Berd, as hapy as wot i was? -- 
Wair is the Brite Gazel, & Lam, &c4th? 
Peter wos born -- 


PETER. 
Pa, cum & teaik me up! 


KASPER 
& 1 wos happier stil! i coamd his hair -- 
tooc wocks, a-carryin ov him -- wosht his fais 
roat poams about him -- wiped his noas: 
4 lived in Hevin! 


PETER (louder). 
pal cum & taik me up! 


HANAH. 
Wi doant you taik him up, you lazy broot! -- 
He'll giv hisself a fit, a-bollin to you! 





KASPER (to himself.) 
Let him git 2, confound the littel cuss! 
(taiks up the boy.) 
How cood i tock so, bout mi darlin Pete! -- 
How is mi Sweet, this morning? tell me, Pety! 


HANAH. 
Kas, did you put the taters in the pot? 


KASPER. 
Yes, Hanah deer, and the meet's a-fryin, too.-- 
0 Potry! -- hevent you no pitty fur 
Your servent -- can't you help a feller? -- Ah, no; 
i left her servis, wen i marrid Hanah, 
& so she ant got time. o, Wi did i leev her? 
Here I am, a slaiv: Sorrow & Wo hev got me -- 


HANAH. 
The meet's a-burnin! -- Kas, be quick! 


KASPER. 
o Hevins! 
Wot torcher goas ahed ov wot this is? 
The meet doant burn like mi onhapy boosum! 
(burns the child, bi axident, wich yels.) 


HANAH. 
You rech! -- you've killed him! 
(Gits up quick, wile the boy is a-ketchin ov breth. ) 
Pete, mi darlin -- speek! 

Run fur the Dockter, you Abbomminashun! 

Gut -- or ile lay the broomstic onto you! 

(Kasper goas, raither quic -- fur feer he has hirt 
the boy. Heers Hiowothy a-cryin, too, as he goas 
out ov the gait.) 


SEEN 2. into the street. 
Kasper a-goin rather slower. meets Missis Jeffers. 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 
Wi, Kasper, -- air you sic? -- wot trubbels you? 


KASPER. 
o Gilthy! -- moarn 1000 things! -- ime very onhapy. 
pete's got burnt, & ime a-goin fur the Dockter. 
mi sperits is lo, & i feel almity Bad. 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 
Wot maikes your sperits so lo, deer Kasper? say! 





KASPER. 
that i cant tel, & woodent nohow, Gilthy. 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 
Wot! Kasper -- not to a fren like wot i am? 


KASPER. 
Doant temp me, Gilthy! ide tel you, ef eny l. 
But i dassent doo it, nohow. 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 

Then ile gess! 
its Hanah! shese the cos ov al your trubbel! 
She aint thie wife fur sech a man as you! 
She doant apreshait your oncommon felins. 
thay aint no Finity betwixt ou. No -- 

ou cant deny » muther -- sh, a minit! -- 

Shese prowd, becos she hed sum munny, & 
Becos you hedent -- stop! -- & cos shese vulgar, 
& cant apreshait wot a Poit is, 
no moarn ef he wos alwais a-tockin grek. 
i seeit, long ago! i noo how twood be! 


KASPER. 
Good Hevins! wotever ken a feiler doo? 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 
Doo? leev the Vicksen, Kasper, mijitly! 


KASPER. 
o Hevins! i dassent! thinc ov Hiawothy 
& little Pete! -- poor helples littel cussis -- 


MISSIS JEFFERS (taikin his han.) 
Now Kas, i thougt you was & man -=- 


HANAH (A-comin. ) 
Leev go 
that man, you huzzy! off, you brazen baggige! -- 
Kas, air you ever a-goin fur the Dockter? 
(Kasper goas.) 
Now, mam, wot air you a-dooin with my husban? 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 
Consoalin ov him fur domestic Mizzery! 
HANAH. 


Wot's that to you, you good-fur-nothin huzzy? 
Youm a nice objick -- out a-4 daylite 
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a-huntin fur mi Kas fur to consoal! 
Jeffers must hev a nice time, livin with you! -- 
a man worth 40,000 sech poor creeters! 


MISSIS JEFFERS. 
Youm cuite beneeth mi notic, Missis Pepper. 
(turns & goes of, dignifide. Colls out, just a-4 
gittin out of heerin:) 
Shant i send Jeffers, fur to consoal you, Hanah? 
(Hanah heers Pete a-cryin bad, & leevs.) 


SEEN 3. Leefles \ioods. 
2 mild from every thing. 
Kasper Musing. Clowds. Wind a-howlin. 


KASPER. 
Ken hewman nater stan this heer conflick allus? 
To be, or not to Be, is praps the question: 
To Be wot?--wether ide better taik up mi arms 
& not swim eny longer into this Se ov trubbdel-- 
or els kepe flazin aroun, a-swallerin 
ov solt wotter, (teers,) is a pint i esint desidid onto. 
ile No, soon.-- se them Clowds, a-moarnin for me! 
Heer that Wind, a-shrikinl--out ov simpathy 
The leevs hev left the trees; & every thing 
Loocs contemtibel & disgusting, o Mizzery! -- 
Looc at theses heer 2 picters: Number 1; 
A Wooman wich hasent no Afinity fur me-- 
1's al afeckshun, now cuite oltogether chaingd-- 
A week wooman, with no taste for potry 
& genus, & sech: Now looc at Number 2: 
A Creeter al Soall--al full ov Sentiment-- 
onhapy with Jeffers--hapy oanly with me-- 
& i omnly with her! our Harts beet 
cuite regular, & in size shese a littel the 
tallest, but she ses she loocs up to me 
Wich maiks it al rite. Wot Mizzery 
to thinc Fait atended to al the preeliminairy 
Araingments, & then up Y lefti-- in time to 
Spile sumboddy elses Blis, i supoas. 
o Gilthy! Gilthy!-- o onhapy Kasper!-- 
you trees, wi doant you groan? you mud, dri up, 
& sho your Indignashun! Leevs, you spuirm-- 
& Wind, endever fur to shrik a littel louder. 
Clowds, i am gratifide fur to see you weep. 
Nacher, on the hull youm oncommon kind: 
Pait, onto the contrairy, youm cuite the revers. 
cus evrything!-- 0 Mizzery! Mizzery!--ha! hal-- 
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(Gits kind ov insain.) 
Wile a-rushin fur to run in his hed agin a tre, 
Mr. Podd runs up, & ketches him bi the coat-tail. 


KASPER. 
Let go of mi coat-tail--i mus doo iti-- hat-- 
(Turns & sees Podd.) 
You aint a Gobblin damd, nor nothin, air you? 


PODD. 
Not yet, i hoap, onhapy Kasper,--but you aint fur 
from it-- 
or a fool, wich is expressin ov it raither milder, 
thank this frail Fabbric (meanin the coet-tail) fur 
your life. Brodcloth 
coodent hev stood it nohow. Poverty saived you. 


KASPER. 
0, wood that ide ben rich, & woar Brodcloth, & 
left mi Afairs & coat-tail in your hans. 
Life hesent the lst red charm for me, deer Podd! 


PODD. 
Why, Kasper! wot hes hapend?--speek imejitly! 
Hev you got a Bile? 


KASPER (with sum impaishens. ) 
No: but ive got a Biler, 
& its almoast Bustid, too: that's al. 


PODD. 
then fur Hevin's saik, open your Saifty-valve! 
Youm too young & hansum fur to be blowd up. 
think ov Hanah, & open that, thayr valve. 


KASPER. 
o Hevins! how it herts wen you touch onto that toptic! 
Podd-come along; I will a tail onfoald. 
(taiks his arm, & leevs.) 


CONCLOOSHUN! 
SEEN #. Kasper's Parler. 
(Podd hes heerd Kasper's story, likewais Hannah's. 
He hes fetched things to a focus.) 
Kasper a-settin onto 1 side ov the room; Hanah onto the 
other. Podd a-standin up, in the middel. 
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PODD. 
Kasper, ive heerd your story--Hanah, likewais yourn. 
There apeers fur to be sum folts onto boath sides, 
& you hev boath suferd oncommon. Sech, mi children, 
is mi vew ov the serkumstansis--varid, ov coars, 
Bi sum partickelers, wich it aint nessary to naim. 
You, Kasper, air a poit; but you furgot 
that Hanah isent, & probbly never wos. 
You, Hanah, air a sensibel wooman 
onto moast toptics, but you haint maid 
sufishentalowens fur a man like Kasper. 
You thogt that munny was worth moarn wot genus wos, 
& that 9900 dolers wood bi out eny poit-- 
Wich is a mistaik pepel frekently maik: 
Sum coodent be bot for twist that sum-- 
Fur instans Kasper, hoo probbly stans at the top. 
the World hes ben ov the unanimus opinion 
Fur severil yeer, that K. N. Pepper is grait. 
You otto feel as ef he was a King! 
& you a Queen, and $900 dolers ov no consequens! 
As fur Jeffers & Cumpenny, wi, thaym poor creeters. 
Boath ov you otto shrink frum sech lo peepel. 
Doant tech em, heerafter, with 10 foot poals, 
or even 50 foot.--Air mi childern reckonsiled? 
(Kasper & Hanah rush up & hug! thay kiss severil times! 


then hug! 
KASPER. 
Deer Hanah! 
HANAH. 
Deer Kasper! 
PODD. 


Now ime satisfide. 


PETE (enterin. ) 
Wot's pop a-dooin? is he a-fitin with ma? 


MISSIS JEFFERS (enterin.) 
O mi! (leevs.) 
Mr. Podd stays to tea, & they hev a mity nise time.§ 


6 "Editor's Table," LIV(Sept., 1859), 324-328. 
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APPENDIX © 
AN ADDITION TO THE POH CANON 


The following article, copied from the New World, 
an inexpensive, weekly reprint magazine begun in New 
York in 1835, is an obviously unfair estimate of 
certain populer American magazines of the day. As 
explained in Appendix A of this study (see pages 455- 
434 ff.) the article (which has never been with certainty 
admitted into the Poe canon) was written by Poe, first 
submitted to the Knickerbocker magazine, then to at 
least one other magazine, and finally altered (it is 
assumed) to contain severe remarks upon the rejectors 
and published in the New World, under an editorial 
note in which editorial responsibility for the severities 


4s disclaimed. 


[Sager Allen Poe7: “Our Magazine Literature," The New 


World, VI(March 11, 18435), 302-303. 


we commence our article with a list of the most 
prominent monthly periodicals of the country, which are 
as follows: The Democratic Review, The Knickerbocker, 
Graham's Magazine, The Lady's Book, Sergent's Magazine, 
The Pioneer, The Lady's Companion, and The Southern 


Literary Messenger. In the above order, we purpose iri) 
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offer a few thoughts concerning the character of each, 
and shall conclude with a remark or two touching the 
tendency of this kind of literature. 

Were it not for its ultraism in politics, we 
should consider the Democratic Review the most valuable 
journal of the day. Its editor, John L. O'Sullivan, is 
aman of fine matter-of-fact talents, and a good 
political writer, though not a brilliant one. The 
principal contributors to the work are Brownson, the 
new-light philosopher, Bancroft, Whittier, Bryant, 
Hawthorne, and Miss Sedgwick. Now the productions of 
such minds are always worth reading, for they are 
imbued with the true spirit of telent and genius; and 
that Magazine which employs such writers cannot but 
become eminently useful, and in the end, a source of 
reasonable emolument. Another interesting feature of 
the Democratic Review is the department of Criticism, 
which we think has generally been conducted in a candid, 
sensible, and upright manner. Beside /gig7 the notices 
of new books accompanying each number, it generally 
contains two or. three elaborate reviews, which make 
it an agreeable work for men of letters. And as to 
its embellishments, (for everything must be pictured 


. into the world now-a-days,) we consider them of the 
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most truly valuable kind, being eccurate and well- 
executed portraits of eminent men. Now if it were not 
for the ultraism of its proprietors, we should probably 
be favored, from time to time, with the counterfeit 
presentment of a Whig politician or writer, for, after 
all, there are some few men of talents even among the 
Whigs. Would not a step like this be making the 
Magazine more truly democratic than it is? and would it 
not be likely to edd materially to the subscription 
list of the publication? liost highly indeed, do we 
esteem the Democratic Review, and, take it all in all, 
we acknowledge only three as its superiors in any 
country, namely: Tait's Magazine, Frazer, and Blackwood. 
And these it will fully equal, when it has had the 
advantages of their experience. But to proceed. 

The glory of the Knickerbocker is for ever departed. 
Once, it was a thrice welcome messenger of intellectual 
entertainment to everybody, ladies, gentlemen, and all. 
Nearly ell our distinguished literary men have at times, 
made it the medium of their communication to the public. 
But, alas! the good names now connected with it are 
few and far between, and its subscription list is 
rapidly dwindling away. A secondary reason for this, 
we imagine, is in the bad management of its pecuniary 


affairs; as it has been sold to a Boston publisher, and, 
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being printed there, is a Boston magazine, and no 
more the Knickerbocker. But the principal cause of 
its melancholy decline, may be traced to the peculiar 
and unappreciated talent of its editor, Lewis G. Clark. 
The only redeeming quality which we (mind, we don't say 
the public) can find in this gentleman, is in the fact 
that he is the brother of the late Willis G. Clark, who 
was one of the most gifted of our poets, and an exceedingly 
pleasant prose-writer. ir. Lewis Clark has made a 
considerable noise in the literary world, but how he has 
made it, would be difficult for his best friends to 
explain. One of our readers might remark, 'Why don't 
you know, it was by a long newspaper discussion, 
several years ago, between himself and his partner, lir. 
Edson, wherein each one called the other all the hard 
names in the world.' Another, and e friend of his, 
points us to the Editor's Table of the Knickerbocker, 
with the significant assertion, 'That is the monthly 
production of Wr. Clark.' Our answer to this remark is, 
that it is not so. But allowing it to be true: what is 
the 'Table,' but a lot of detached sentences culled 
from various newspapers, concerning books and authors, 
together with extracts from rejected articles which the 


gentleman passes off as original? The present condition 





of this periodical is that of a poorly-cooked-up 


concern, a huge handsome-looking body, but without a 
soul. The sooner it dies, the better will it be for 
the proprietors; but if they will secure an able and 
efficient editor, we doubt not but that it might be 
placed in the noble station which it once occupied. 
The most popular of all the magazines is that 
published by Mr. Graham, who is a practical business 
man and a friend to men of talents of every cast. 
Every article which he prints is liberally paid for, 
and he has the honor of patronizing a large number of 
eminent writers in prose and verse, t han any other 
publisher in the country. Can we say more in his 
favor or in favor of his megazine? But a word or 
two on the other side. The embellishments of Graham 
are not quite as good as they might be, because they 
are too many. It would suit our fancy better, though 
perhaps not that of the public, to receive one gem of 
an engraving every month, instead of three or four of 
an inferior quality. Neither do we like the nominal 
editor of Graham's Magazine. And why? Because, 
though a pretty good compiler, he possesses too many 
of the peculiar characteristics of Mr. Lewis G. Clark. 


Mr. Rufus W. Griswold is wholly unfit, either by intellect 
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or character, to occupy the editorial chair of Graham's 
Magazine. 

The Lady's Book edited by lirs. Hale and Mrs. 
Sigourney, is upon the whole a clever magazine for the 
entertainment of ladies. ise should like it better if 
the productions of gentlemen were excluded altogether, 
for it would then be a unique affair. A lady's book 
should be supported by ladies alone. Some of the stories 
published in this periodical are exceedingly good, but 
the majority of them are 'stale, flat, and unprofitable.' 
A certain portion of sentimental nonsense is quite 
indispensable, but it would be well to make this 
portion as small as possible, and we hope the Editors 
of the Lady's Book will do all in their power to bring 
about this state of things. Let fewer stories be 
written and more essays -- a less quantity of rhyme 


and more true poetry. 


Sargent's Magazine. As yet, we have not made use 


of that modern but most expressive word humbug, but now 
we are compelled to do so. Sargent's Magazine is a 
perfect literary humbug, and for the following reasons. 
But first as to its origin. A certain aspiring gentle- 
man, having, as we are told, a capital of some $15000, 
which he was anxious to invest in e literary enterprize, 


obtained the name and services of Mr. Epes Sargent, who 
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was then disengaged, and started a new magazine. 
Being in receipt from that time of a handsome salary, 
Wr. Sargent devoted his whole attention to the cause. 
Having an extensive acquaintance with the literati, he 
could command any quantity of puffs,and so the work 
was issued with a grand flourish of trumpets, although 
wretchedly printed and illustrated. Besides the usual 
contemptible fashion plates, it was interspersed at the 
very outset with etchings, copied from English magazines 
and books. Now as to the contributors. Among the 
distinguished names announced as such were John Q- 
Adams and Mr. Paulding. How did they become such? 
why! as follows. Eight lines of poetry, abstracted 
from a lady's album, were printed in its pages without 
the author's consent, and the name of the Ex-President 
announced to the world as a regular contributor to the 
work. another, tut inferior piece of poetry was 
printed and advertised as having been written by Mr. 
Paulding, and yet Mr. Paulding politely declines the 
honor of being the writer. The only two really fine 
articles that have appeared in it, are a poem by Holmes, 
and a story by Hawthorne. But whose are those loud- 
sounding names which are monthly arrayed on the cover of 
Sergent's Magazine? it may be asked by the inquisitive 


reader. We will tell you, for we know them well. irs. 
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Helen Berkley (we hope to be pardoned for these contra- 
dictions) is Epes Sargent; Miss Emma F. Allston is 
probably Epes Sargent; Mrs. Kenneth Rookwood is un- 
doubtedly Epes Sargent; Samuel Samson, clerk, is Epes 
Sargent; Henry Stanhope Lee is Epes Sargent; John 
Hammer is probably Epes Sargent; and we doubt not but 
that all the other articles published without a name 
are by Epes Sargent, and of course the remaining 
articles by 'The Editor' and 'Epes Sargent' are also 
by Epes Sargent. According to this arrangement therefore, 
the Magazine in question does not belie its name, for 
nine pages out of every ten are by the editor Epes 
Sargent. This we suppose is to avoid the inconvenience 
of paying for good articles by good writers. While at 
school, Mr. Sargent wrote astonishingly well for a youth, 
but those product ions have not been improved upon in 
his manhood. His mind and power of writing have not 
increased with his years; and, if we mistake not, some 
of the articles published in his present magazine as 
original have appeared in other periodicals in Boston 
years ago. 

A little more than a year ago, a very good magazine, 
entitled the Boston kiiscellany, was started, edited by 
Nathan Hale, Jr. It was supported by some of the ablest 


literary men of Boston, and gave token of a goodly 
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promise. A quarrel having taken place between the 
editor and publishers, a separation took place between 
them, and Mr. Tuckerman was engaged to fill the vacant 
chair of editor. On a hint from Hale, Lowell the poet 
started a new periodical, called the Pioneer, in 
opposition to the liiscellany. As the case now stands, 
the latter is dead, very dead, and the former in the 
full tide of successful operation. It is printed in 
beautiful style, edited with great ability, and supported 
by a number of our most classical writers. Among men 
of taste it is, and we hope will continue to be, a 
grest favorite. Its themes ere of a dignified character, 
and the tone of its criticisms high-minded, candid, 
sensible, and just. 

The Lady's Companion is a milk and water concern, 
edited by a penny-a-liner and a foreigner named 
Hamilton. It is a receptacle of nonsense, and prose 
nonsense. Of course we do not allude to the occasional 
productions of Mr. and Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. Embury, and 
one or two other writers of reputation. It is a work of 
no beneficial influence whatever, and ought to be 
annihilated. 

Last, but not least, we come now to speak of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, which has probably 


diffused more valuable information throughout the Union 
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than any other literary work, for the past five years. 
But, alas! its honest, worthy, and hard-working 
originator, editor, and publisher, is no more -- he 
has paid the final debt of nature, end a host of 
friends will bemoan his loss. Many able productions 
in the devartments of tales, essays, and poetry, have 
appeared in the pages of the Messenger, and we trust 
that the same names which have so long been associated 
with it, will continue to amse and instruct the public 
by their efforts, and that an able editor will speedily 
be employed to secure to it its former highstanding. 

In speaking of the mass of matter publisheé in the 
above-mentioned periodicals, it can only be designated 
as sentimental, love-sick, or fashionable stories, and 
unmeaning rhymes. low, if this be true, who can deny 
that an exceedingly bad influence is exerted by our 


magazine literature? Thousands of articles are written, 


prompted by nothing but a petty ambition, and, when 


published to the world, do a great deal more injury than 
good. Instead of instructing the youthful mind, they 
‘please with a rattle, tickle with a straw' -- instead 
of instilling a sound morality, they inculcate a neglect 
of everything that is valuable -- instead of making 

the poor contented with their condition, they descant 


upon the luxury of f: shion and wealth, causing 8 
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thousand hearts bitterly to ache for an imaginary want. 
Is not, then, this kind of literature a nuisance? 

Ought not its influences to be checked? True -- but 
how can this be done? Let every candid and upright 

man, who believes that the tendency of this literature 
is bad, refrain, carefully and continually refrain, 

from purchasing the magazines which publish it. People 
may talk and talk, but all in vain -- nothing will have 
the desired effect but the keeping back of the necessary 
funds. As to those who tax their brains to produce this 
literature, let them enjoy, (if they are satisfied with 
it,) their only legitimate reward, viz: the flattery of 
fools -- foolish young men and foolish young women. 

Let every person who acknowledges such men as Ingraham 
and Willis, (Willis, we mean, as he is now -- not as 

he was formerly,) and such women as Helen Berkley, and 
all their followers, (for their name is legion,) let 
such people we say, be laughed at for their taste, and 
see what will be the effects of the ridicule. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is this -- the light 
literature of the present day, particularly as dis- 
seminated in our fashionable magazines, is almost 
without eae single redeeming quality. Le 


(The Editor of the New World adds a notice a third 





as long as Poe's article. It is a flippant, jocose 
item which cannot be easily interpreted. The first 
sentences are: "We have consented to publish the 


foregoing, not because we agree with it, but because 


we do not. We like occasionally to differ with our 


correspondents, by way of showing their independence -- 
reserving to ourselves, however, the high privilege of 
expressing our disagreement with their views, opinions, 
prejudices, predilections and decisions. Now the 
writer of the above is, of course, altogether in the 


wrong . . ." (page 3503).) 





APP ENDIX D 


A HITHERKTO UNNOTED LONGFELLOW IT Eh 


As explained in Appendix A of this study, the 
following desultory contribution to the Knickerbocker, 
though signed as by the author of "The Blank Book of 4 
Country School-Master," has never been noted by any 
bibliographer or biographer of Longfellow, it seems. 
The "Notes" are here transcribed exactly as they 
appeared in the Knickerbocker, v(February, 1835), 


151-154. 


NOTES 
BY A TRAVELER IN HOLLAND. 


By the author of 'The Blank-Book of a Country School- 
Master.' 


ROTTERDAM,--a beautiful city, et the junction of 
the Rotter and the Meuse. Canals, intersecting the city 


in all directions, and crossed by white draw-bridges: 


high bouses of small bricks, with sloping roofs and. 


geble ends, and looking-glasses on the outside of the 

windows, so arranged, that the occupants can see what 

is passing up and down the street, without moving from 
their lolling-chairs, -- tall, tapering stone wind- 


mills, flapping their broad wings above the roofs and 
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chimneys of the city, -- these are some of the prominent 
features of Rotterdam. 

Sunday afternoon. Took a walk along the Boom- 
quay. Long avenues of trees, just bursting into leaf. 
Fine river scenery. The Cathedral of St. Lawrence. 
Evening Service. People sitting with their hats on, -- 
others strolling up and down the church, with short 
Pipes in their mouths. On the pulpit, in golden letters, 
'Psalm 145, gezang verts'. Contime my walk. The 
promenade crowded. Little fat man, whose fair rotundity 
and bright buttons give assurance of ease and plenty. 
Three peasant girls, with round caps, shaped like 
ancient helmets, -- brown jackets, -- white aprons, -- 
red gowns, -- and long yellow kid gloves. Public 
gardens, -- children at their games, -- jumping the 
rope, and swinging beneath the trees. Groups at the 
door, -- gossiping, smoking, and enjoying the cool of 
the evening. 

Bronze statue of Erasmus. He is represented in the 
act of turning the leaf of a book, which he holds in 
his hand. There is a nursery tale about this statue, -- 
and the boys collect at a particular hour in the day, 
to see Erasmus turn the leaf of his book. The house 
in which he was born, -- now a tap-house, with his 


image over the door, and this mongrel sign: 'Logement, -- 
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Wyn, Brandewyn en Gedisteleer de “iaterloo.' On one 
of the windows, 'Neuwe -- beste -- allebeste -- Genever 
te koop.' On the other, 'Siroop van Punch.' 

Took a Treckschuit on the canal of Schie for 

Delft. The boat drawn by a single horse, astride whose 
back sat 'jet jagertie,' in all the cool composure of 
a Dutchman. Glided slowly through the out-skirts of 
Rotterdam. The high road to the Hague runs along the 
side of the canal, shaded by a double row of trees. 
Houses on each side of us much lower than the water 
level of the canal. Neat country seats, gardens, and 
summer houses, -- high wind-mills with thatched roofs 
and walls, -- stork's nests on cottage chimmeys, -- 
cows with blankets tied round them, grazing in a meadow. 
DELFT ,--an old town, whose stagnant canals, and dull, 
deserted streets and quays are in striking contrast with 
those of Rotterdam. The indolent repose of a warm, 
sunny afternoon. Dutchman at a window with his pipe, -- 
lolling ins huge elbow-chair, and ogling in his 
mirror the gliding form of a servant girl, with white 
stockings, and red slippers, without quarters. Fine 
chime of bells, or carillons, in the tcwer of the New 


Church. A Dutch belfry looks like a Chinese pagoda, -- 
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many of them contain from fifty to a hundred bells, of 
various size, and skilfully tumed. They are struck by 
hammers, connected with a set of keys and pedals, in a 
chamber below, upon which the carillonneur strikes with 


all his strength, having his hands guarded by heavy 


leather gauntlets. Pavement of the New Church thickly 


inset with tombstones, -- engraven with escutcheons, 
death's heads, -- fat-cheeked little cherubs, -=- and 
many e 'Hier lyet begraven Direk.' Tomb of Grotious, 
and the splendid monument of William, Prince of Orange, -- 
his marbel statue stretched upon ea sculptured sarcophagus, 
with his favorite dog et his feet. Pleasant view from 
the church tower. The sexton, a queer, cadaverous little 
man, with a coarse blue surtout, -- black breeches, -- 
carrotty wig, cut close round the forehead, with a 
pig-tail curl in the neck, -- tobacco juice running 
out of the corner of his mouth. 

The Stedthouse, -- dungeons, -- walls covered 
with coarsely painted figures of men, whose faces havé 
a singulerly wild end frenzied look; the work of 
prisoners, who seem to have given them the expression 
of their own feelings. One figure represents a man, 
pointing with one hand to his forehead, and holding 
in the other a scroll with this inscription: 'Mein 


verstand steht still:' My reason stands still. The 
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Prinsenhoff, -- staircase upon which Prince William 
was assassinated, -- bullet holes.still shown in the 


walls. 


Nearly every third house in Delft bears the sign 


of 'Tappery,' -- taphouse, -- bunches of cigars at the 
windows, with long straws promecting from one extremity. 
Singuler style of pbuilding, -- houses seem to be 
toppling into the street, so far do the upper stories 
project over the basements. 

Left Delft for the Hauge, a little before sunset. 
A lovely evening in May. Scenery as beautiful as the 
conceptions of a poet or 4 painter, -- a long gallery of 
pictures of the Flemish school. Neat country houses 
whose windows look out upon the canal, -- gardens with 
gravel walks: white bridges, -- and stately avenues of 
elms, throwing their shadows into the glassy wave. 


'The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the, gliding sail.' 


The low-land landscapes of Ryswick, -- the diligence 
rattles by man and boy in a little cart, drawn by five 
noble dogs. Approach the Hague, -=- spires and towers, 
rising above the trees, -~- distant chime of bells, and 


the evening shadows falling. 


THE HAGUE. Hotel de Belle Vue. An Englishman in 


the next chamber disputing in French with a porter, who 
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seems to be dissatisfied with what has been paid him 
for bringing up Englishman's baggage. Hark! 'C'est 
assez, parceque je suis é6tranger, vous voulez me 
tromper!' -=- pronounced with a strong foreign accent. 
ludicrously characteristic: door shut in the porter's 
face, -- grumbling in the entry, and a saind between 
@ laugh and a growl, in John's chamber. 

The Palace in the \\ood, -- its large and beautiful 
park, -- with ponds, and rural bridges, end magnificent 
oaks. A military review. The road to Scheveningen, a 
fishing town on the sea-beach. A long avenue of oaks and 
lindens conducts to it from the Hague. Neatness of the 
village, -- fisherwomen in wooden shoes, and straw-hats, 
turned up before and behind, like the tail of a peacock, -- 
carts drawn by mastiffs. 

The Vyverburg, -- the spot where Adelaide de 
Poelgeest, Count Albert's mistress, was murdered, during 
a popular insurrection. The Binnenhof , -- the Royal 
Palace, -- the Royal Library, -- the Royal Museum, -- 
and so forth. See Boyce's Belgian Traveler. 

LEYDEN,-- in the centre of the Rhynland, -- the 
Garden of Holland. A fine city. Outside the gates a 
beautiful aveme of elms encircles the city like a 


girdle, bordering the canal, which serves as a moat to 


with the accustomed sign of ‘Wyn -- Brandewin -- 
Genever -- te koop.' Opposite, in the public square, 
stands a statue of Coster; and not far off, in the 
town-house, are preserved the first books he printed. 
In the church of St. Bavon is the celebrated Haarlem 
organ, -- a magnificent instrument, with sixty-eight 
stops, and eight thousand pipes. Its tones are rich 
and melodious; and at its full power, it pours forth a 
volume of sound that fills the church like a peal of 
thunder. 

The pleasant environs of Haarlem, -- the gay 
flower-gardens, -- the wood, bordered by country-seats, 
and flenked py its marble pavilion. 

AMSTERDAM. The Royal Palace, -- its beautiful 
gallery, -- its sculptured mantle-pieces, -- its 
magnificent hall, one hundred feet in height, whose 
walls are faced with Italian marble, and ornamented 
with sculpture, -- its carillons, playing the chorus 


of Der Freischutz. Stroll through the city, -- the 


Jewish Synagogue, -- view from the bridge of the Inner 


amstel. The village of Brock in the environs, -- 4 
band-box of a place, -- dull, anc fantastic, -- but nice 
as a new laid egg. A cottage, a gilded cheese press, -- 
whole family in their stocking feet to keep the floor 


clean, -- cow-house, -- cows with their tails hitched 
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up to the ceiling with cords. Saardam, -- a city of 
wind-mills, nearly a thousand in number. Here Peter 


the Great lived in disguise, end worked as a ship- 


wright, -- his hut, -- the walls covered with sig- 


natures of visiters. 


But I am weary of transcribing these disconnected 
notes. The pen drops from my hand, and I start back 
from the white sheet before me, as from a sheeted 


spectre. 
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